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PREFACE 

BY THE EDITOR. 



The progress of religious "belief, from a less to a more ea- 
lightened stage, is carried on apparently by a series of waves 
of tbo'aglit, which, sweep over the minda of men at distant 
intervals. There are periods of comparative calm and stogna- 
tion, and then times of gradxml swelling and npheaving of the 
deep, till some great billow slowly rears its crest above the 
surface higher and still higher to the last ; when, with a mighty 
convulsion, amid foam and spray, and noise of many waters," 
it topples over and bursts in thunder up the beach, bearing the 
flood-line higher 'than it had ever reached before. A great 
national reformation has been accomplished. 

In the eyes of those who have watched inteUigantly the signs 
of the .times, it seems that some such wave as 'nm is even now 
gathering beneath us, a broader and a deepen wave than yet 
has ever arisen. Wo partial and temp-^rary rippHng df the 
surface is it now, but the vrhole mass of living thought seems 
slowly and steadily upheaved, aaid the qcean ia moved to its 
depths. Such a phenomenon, if true, b^rs the highest pro- 
mise ever held out to humanity, and we cannot but hail it with 
faith and joy, conscious that the sudden uprisiDg of 'even the 
purest reforming sect, carrying us forward for the mometit with 
earthquake violem.e, would afford no such reason for hopeful 
confidence m the future. 

But this universal upheaving of thought, along vdth its vast 
promise of good, brings with it also forebodings' of chumges 
. which it is impossible to contemplate without grave anxiety; 
"When tlis wave breaks, if break it will, it wiU reach a point 
which has never been disturbed hitherto, and in whose con« 
seryation or engulfinent some of. the most sacred intere^jbs of 
the humiai race are concerned, 1?he old temple of TraditioJiai 
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Eeligion,, tlio reHgion vMch res-ts primarily on esternnl evi- 
dence of certain supernatural events, stands front to front with 
tue advancing waters, and needs must bear tlie T?hole force of 
their incalculable "Vfeigbt. Already tbe venerable fane in which 
our fathers worshipped so long, seems menaced with destruc- 
tion, while one after another ita bulwarks and comer-stones are , 
sapped mi submerged, and tl)C sanda on which it is built are 
shifting on every side. In the judgment of many its doom 
seema ine^atable, imless not merely e-^'ine partial lull and sub- 
sidence of the waves takes place, but the whole tide of human 
thought for ages tumn back and sets in an opposite direction. 

These solemn forebodings are not unnatiu allr scorned by 
those whose trust in the old creed has remained hitlierto un- 
disturbed. Evisry man's peculiar Church must needs be to 
his mind founded on a rock," and impregnable to *' the gates 
of hell." But to others equally naturally the creed, they have 
themselves found untenable seems sure to prove in the end 
/Untenable to aU. wlio bring to its examination equal freedom' 
and earnestness, and 'they note how as years go on every ad- 
vance in philosophy and every discovery in science seems to' 
bear in one and the same direction. Looking back over a fev^ 
decades, the bhatige in the state of all controversies on religion 
becomes remarkable, and tbe wild raids of professed " infidels 
and timid attacks of latitudtdarians in past times vrere found 
to be superseded by an orderiy and; xesolute invasion, aU the 
more formidable that the hostile bauds approach from the most 
opposite quarters. It teems to be but a question of time, 
when the leaguer win b0 complete, and after oiitposts and 
ttenches have fallen one by one into the hands of the enemy^ 
the old towers themselves will fall, undermined by a deepeif 
philosophy than their builders knew, end shattered by shot and 
shell from every cohort in the camp of knowledge.' Under- 
ground, there works the ever-progressing conviction that a 
supernatural revelation, miraicles, prophecies, infallible bobk'ei, 
and infailibie chtirchea, are things in themeUes nearly, if ^noi 
utterly, incredible. And overhead there hurtle in the air '(so 
fast that^e hsi ibcarce note them as they pass) thfe missilea 
from^ every battalion of science, striking deadly blbwa wherr 
ever they call be brought to heap on the defences of the! sup- 
posed revelation. The estronomy, the geology, the chronology^ 
and ethnology of our time have at. least «eg0fc<? alwayk to con- 
tradict, and never to cdrroborate, the Bdipk which is yet' daimed 



to, coKie directly ff Ota tlie Great Aiiiho-^ of IfatuissS'; aad ia- 
ptead of «itemal aiituentieationa ratsmd vBriScations of 
ivS various rpasts, fcrery critical exploisjr brin^_ UJs back new 
.specimens, of aaacliroiiisraa, contiudictions. and difficulties with- 
out number, till the^ aiithotsliip and .date c? all the more ina- 
4pprtaat Hsfcories aie iuTolved io-liopeless obscurity. Evety- 
wbem Slid on all sid^is the issults -of .mquiry safe the same, or 
if fliow and thea the besieged- regaia with much shoaling some 
vantage uTound too lightly claiined by the enemy, they are, . 
^8oon driiifcu back from whols lines of trenehes in snothe? direc* 
tionu - SChough books J^pear every mouth to «88U?e us that 
^'Scriptui^' and, Science" are "not at vitt'.ance," and that the 
" Testimony of the Bocks" is in fs«rour of the Moimic. Cosmog- 
ony ; yet the urgency with which the assevieratioa is reiterated 
and the -vrildnesB of th? hypotheses to which their authors 
have recourse to reconcile what ought to require no reconciiia- 
.tion, ;le&ve us an impression the direct contrary to that which 
they intend. "Why arc*, there, wd ask, no volumes pouring 
from the prestj, cortespondittg to the rapid stream of advancing 
knowledge, and calling on ue to observe "triumphant verifica- 
tions of Scripture from the recent discoveries " in thitj, that, or 
tlie other science ?, . It ia cesrtainly not for lack of will that no 
such boots are written, op Vritt«« oi^y mj briiig corrOuumtiou 
to histories no more doubted thim that of Thucydides. 
- The truth is, after alL simple enough* Those grand and noble 
books which make up the Bible and constitute the " Great Shoaf* 
in the whole harvest of biunan thought, even those books cauuot 
be weighed in the balance, or measured by the .standard of Gott's 
omniscience. Call them hunun-aad.fa^ble. a?iii they seem tf?* 
«u>8/l divine. But call them divine and iufaliible, and seek to find 
in;.the.m,,that knowledge of natup© wluch, when they were writ^ 
ten, only NatiJU^&,*«, God posseissed^ and we do them wlfong and 
jdespite, and: t>bs9U7e all their xightfuL claims to admiration. 
_ Nay, to try t^hem as even msiori6a«^^^n«ate, acoording to mtf 
fhih^hjf pf hietorjft iB . an injustice: and anachronism. li; is 
^ anachronism to ezpfict that men, who in the very extreme 
tJ^eix.piei^tand rev«i?6nce attrib\}ited every remarkable occur- 
rence, every -Jjhtinder^tonn* dr victory, or Qure of dis^stte, or 
wise , legisl^ois,. or : composition of uoble poetry, to direct 
I}ivinj»,,intQcppsition—- men. to whom secondarf causes wer^ 
nothing and^^^^^^^ ehotdd, in the capacity 6t 

historians, supply us /:5Fith. statements of facts uwrefrected by 
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the coloured ixiedia of their imaginations ; and detail for otuf 
cautious scepticism evidences whieh they never /dreamed of 
refjuiring for their ovn simple-minded and ever ready belief. 
And passing bey( ;^d the Bible to the creeds of the churches, 
"we find it equally impracticable to fit the thou'^hts of one age 
into the faith of another. The theological scheme which men 
composed -when they believed the earth to be a plane, the 
centre of the imiverse, finds no place for itself in our modem 
cosmology, and the tremendous drama supposed to have been 
acted on that mighty stage, before the appalled and gazing 
Hosts of Heaven, becomes inconceivable played upon our little 
planet, one of the smallest of the many vrorlds reTcl-v ' ag round 
one of the millions of suns of the unknown myriads of starry 
clusters. Modem Astronomy has not so much ctntradicted 
isolated statements in the Hebrew Scriptures as lefb the whole 
]S[iceno Theology without standing-room. 

In every direction it would seem as if the battle of Tradi- 
tionalism were lost, nor will the one great compromise ofiered 
by its noblest defenders suffice to save it. It will not be 
enough to abandon the infailibiiily of sacred books, and claim . 
only Divine Inspiration and perfection for the moral and 
spiritual part of Christianity. Divinely true, divinely perfect 
as is much of that moral and spiritual, part ; there also thie 
human and the fallible are to be found, and .weightier than the 
blows which are struck at either the philoaophy or the science 
of the Bibld are those directed agamab doctrines offensive to 
the conscience and paralyzing to the heart;. vlSTor are these 
morally objectionable doctrines only matters of iinimportance 
and detail, such as Old Testament stories and precepts of earlier 
ages, cOiraeted afterwards by a purer teaching. The deepest 
denial of all rises from the heart of humanity against funda- 
mental dogmas, whose elimination from Christianity would 
almost identify it with Theism—the dogroaa of the Fall, the 
Atonement, a Pjjrsonid Devil, and an Etearnai Hell, 

So wide and vast is this upheaving wave of thought of which, 
we have fflpoken, that other traditional creeds beside Christian^ 
itf seem simultaneously threatened by its adv^ncOi; 
anism is visibly running <>ut the last sanda of its esistenee ; 
Judaism itself is undergoing a change ; and the va^jt .:^t^ of 
India, whose origin is lost in the night of time, will probably 
before another century is over have fallen to rise no more. lf<5t 
from external causes m*e these and other religions of the^E'ist 
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perisliiag away. The outward mergies at vfovk agaiaat fhem, 
the European miesions and eiTorts at proselytism, are aitnpst 
ludicrously inefScient to move a feather of fcheir gigantic 
■weight, Eut iVom. mitMn the change everywhere appears f the 
old life is gone, a new, one is gradodly arising, and that not by 
the formation of purer sects,* but by the gradual enlighten- 
ment of the masses. Now, this vast movement throughout the 
world m&j pos^iilif be of a more transitory nature than it now 
appears. The wave by which we are ourselves upborne is 
hardly in our power to measure aright, and it may be within 
the compass of events that it may subside ere long, leaving 
things everywhere nearly as they have been in the centuries 
gone hy. In particular, as regards Christianity .^and , the 
English branch thereof, it may be that all that is true in 
modem criticism and philosophy inay be capable of adaptation, 
in ways we see not now, to its fundamental ideas; and the 
Church, by enlarging its formularies, may be found capable of 
absorbing them all, and arising with renewed life like a giant 
refreshed. These things ma^ be so, we say, but it must be 
admitted that it is hard for us to-«ee how any such reconcilia- 
tion can take place. The tendency observable is all the other 
way. At the very utmost, so vast a modification of the popular 
creed must in sachi case ensue, as to render it hardly rec<^- 
nizable by its present adherents, while the interval of transition 
must be one df danger and difficulty, almost equal to that of 
the entire destruction of thie old and reconstruction of. a n6w 
belief. To enable men to pass through such transition with 
safety, an independent standing ground for faith in (3od arid 
duty would be as needful as iii the case of the most complete 
cataclysm and reformatio^. 

But if the contrary pr^fe true, if (as to all human pre- 
vision teems most probable> it be found, impossible to achieve 
any compromise betwsen the old and the new, then it is cldar 
•that a catastrophe of vast importance is inevitably approach- 
ing. The Chmeclies of Christendom, and above all the Pro^ 
teitfint Churches, have iiitherto stood upon the honest belief of 
intelligent men. "Whatever hypocrisy or piou% frauds may at 

* A i«iaatlcable6x<%tioii, li6wever, i8theexfem 
°or " Chinch of One Go^" in BengaJ, {bonded by Batmrf(4iuii Boy, and bow 
nniabering li branch cHarclies, hbldfig^ the pimat Theistio Creed, snd aprty« 
log it with noblo energy to the moral progress ot fliS nation, to the ol)Utenmon 
of caste, thfrimtraotiott of ths lowe? orders, aad the elevation of wmaix. 
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r &ime Mre been used &r tlieir support, we ;ara persaaded 
tli8y jiav-s iiurt ratlier tliaa iielped tliem. Bui If the tiiae eror 
come ^beit this state of tlungs! oaa go on no longer, ^hea 
tiier^ m^iat 'be a.defect eititer in the hoiiesty or tlio inteiligehce 
t>f the adhareuis .t>i the Gliurelies, then, a ialasi change will p'afeia 
over :them.; The tree whoso, root is dead, as whoso stem is 
hollow, may continue, to put, forth leaves for a few yesa^aV but 
it .must wither ^ait last." The symptoms of such approaching 
decay in the Christian Churches will doubtless follow in iiatutsd 
ee^uenco ; md the refusal of l^e higher clsss of minds to adopt 
the ministry aa:a profession wiH he succeeded rapidly by the 
further and .^iwther depreciation of the mental statuis " of tKe 
Churchy and by * gtowin of its hollowness and 

incapacity to, jaeefc the problems of the age. When this difii- 
terlorati^ piocess has.reached a certain length, all the public 
and private interests involved in the Churches' conservation^ 
all the vast tfle?^;: of siieh an institution, so long' solidly 
eatablished;on English soil, and rooted ^ike in English preju- 
dices and English sacred affections — aJl these securities, so 
often quoted as guaranteeing its immutable maintenance, must, 
give way at last and fail. There is no durable foundation fot 
a religion whatsoever, save the sincere belief of its adherents. 

;If these: things be true of 3!raditional Christianity, then, as 
W6 have said^ a solemii catastrophe is slowly, but surely, ap- 
})roaching. Tha great Ship which has been the Ark of htunan- 
ity .sb long, iand which even now unfurls its sails so proudly tr> 
thfe winds, that great and noble ship is, perhaps, in" our ovni 
time.aett^g slowly down and sinking under the waters of an 
amiathomable. sea. A . mournful and a temble sight it wptild 
be, were we not assured that all the souls it bears are for ever 
aafe, and that all its freight of prmoua truths will float up 
again with utieriing B^efejr, even feom thefforgotten depths of 

•time.„5--'i s..:'. ^! ': • ■ ■ " ■' • 

OPhe task of him who would most esseniaally benefit iiis race 
in a tiine like thili miist be to prepaare men to meet unharmed 
the ineyxtaMe fotui^..: He. must supply then* with a farfch 
.Tf?hi^ch;will.reniain mdiato great change aarrives. 

ihe perils of iSnding ourselves st^ding alone without a 
(Jod to lo!?-6 or a kw to ob^, while the fr^l structure of the 
creed of Our ^csuth feU; laround us, like a tent oil }j6ba|ioh,'l^ 
ifoife the, Wasf of tbe atorm-^^ perils may te kiiown to^ 
ihany of uSyand happy are they who Iwy^ Burvived thein in' fiiil 
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Bpitiittftl and EOi'al life. Happy are they who slowly and pain- 
fully uavs biiilt up stone, by stone for themselves from tl's 
foundation a shelter for theif sonia ; who have begun perchaaca 
with naught, save the resoIuticT". 

" i will be just and arise and mild, , 
Since in mo lieB such power,^* 

fsnd then h&ve found that in the hard strugglfes of the higher 
flelf after yictory oVer temptation, they have become conscious 
that there was One preaent at the £ght— One who could aid 
with Almighty help, " stren^heixing them with might by 
Hia Spirit in the inner rafip> " — One who when; the battle was 
doiie would take His soldier to an eternal honie.^ Happy aire 
they who hav^ learned such things ; but iAey know best through 
what > danger8 :they have passed, and. to which they were eon* 
signed by tha teachers who bade them hold by a creed full of 
contradictit^ i^d di^calties, or else Abandon all hope that 
:0od would hear their prayers. To them, abova all, it will 
seem terrible that the masses of inen^ thie unedticKfced, the over"* 
tried sons of toil, should have to pasis througb scwh perils ; not 
one: by oiie as iio?e, but, as it inay soon be, by thousands asd 
millioris, enhancing all each others' difficiilties, aiHi liable to ih6 
most- fearful fsljerratio^^^^ In view of 6nch- a cataclysm^ many 
woiild &ih> with cowardly Jiearta; stiave to put^ off the evil day 
and keep away from men's/imnds all such i^ne^ons. But it 
not in their hands to do so; 3?he tide cannot s ->> stopped^jr any 
Ganute's docrefe, , It is the great divinely-ord&red progjraaa jrf 
thought which has brought us toi this pass, and we. inay tafce 
courage &oat the knowledge that He who caused it will guide 

thrdughi We must ixofci dare not, doubt that it wiE be, to 
a larger, h%herv purer' truth the human tsoe is being led on* 
wsa'd J fuid that ts^utlis^^ -iwi^ even thai* ^ the well-tried 
errors of the '.past^ . ^Th© ^^^^ Twilight of the 

Oi>d3," Ja-'i-whieh fflir heathen :foi»father^ believed, may , be 
coming now vi Sut there TS^^ b^ glorious iemmse afterwards; 
She-true **A^^>of-i'at]i *raffe not bel^ . 

The fesk, tK^, ?»'we have stud, of the religioua teacher of 
pur time," da to pm^i^^^J:^t:os^§^mL for the future ;. to 
give themr^us^ fatlk'miCbd: and reverence foe His law, itidc' 
jj<5ftcfe«% of tradiiaimsi ■when-these creeds 

iffe overwhelmed. . - 'He miist^nabl^ every man to say wit^ the 
byav^s Bishop of Ifafcal, ". J should tremble at the results of my 
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ixKjumes, were it not that I believe firmly ia a Gryd of nglit- 
eousness and trath and love. Should all else give ny beneath 
me, I feel that His eYerlaating armis are stili undo ;o< That 
trath I see with ray spirit's- ey'es, once opened to the light of it, 
as pl-iinly as I see the siin in the heavens ; and that truth, more 
or less (iistinetly apprehended, has been the food of living men, 
the strength of brave oouls that yearn for light, and battle for 
the right and true, the support of straggling and sorrow- 
etrick^n hearts, in all ages of the world, in all climes, ithder 
all religions." The lesson for ever repeated by Christian 
teachers that, save within the sbadow of their cbtirches, no 
prayer can be offered with hope of acceptance on liigh — ^that 
false smd fatal lesson must be disproved and for ever discarded. 
The very opposite teaching must be.given, — -that in the solemn 
searcb for truth, to which every strong soul must sooner or 
later betake itself, the help of God, regarded as simply the 
Loan 01" Teoth, and not the Patron of this or that theological 
system, is the one thing nee^ul for our success. "When we most 
of aU toani Q-od's spirit to guide ua, and G-qd's law to keep us 
in that path of duty wherein alone the mental eye is xmclouded, 
we shall not then be left to lament that we hava lost them 
hopelessly. "We shtdi rather find, on the contrftry, with relief 
indescribable, that the hands from which the fetters have faUen 
for ever are those which rise the most freely in supplication to 
heaven. Our teacher must do this for us, he must accom- 
plisl^ the task which Eenan lays down as the especial one 
of our age, " Transporter la religion par dela le sumatxirel, 
e^parer la cause ^ jamais triomphante d& ia religion, de la 
cause perdue du miracle." * In a word, the teficher whom we 
need miust find for us the true foundation of faith, and must 
build thereon a fortress within, and behind the old tottering 
walls of tradition, so that wheusoever these may crumble and :6all 
the souls of men may dwell secure, viewiog the ruin arouijd 
them without dismayj while their feith ia Qfld and jh ^BUs 
, righteous law remains undisturbed for ever. , Thtjis sh^ that, 
teacher prove himself a Preserver and EenovatOr of , faith, a 
^uiLDBE, not ft Destroyer. Incidentally, and to make; his work 
secure, he must needs dig deep and cleai? awaj^ much rabhish ; 
hut he d/jjs it for the purpose of restoration, The . destructives, 
are his aniagoniats, who would fain leave humaaxty with no 
faith, mm th« one which ali their efforts can neveE* repair, and 
5 .La Chflire d'H6brea au OoU%e ds Francec Par Em«S E^ao, p; 30, 
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wlio for its jnaintenance wotild deprive us of tliat Feliajaco on 
conscience and tlie religious sentiraent x^'be-reoa alone the ulti- 
mate ground of an^' faitli, even of ttcir ovm, ia to be found. 

While contemplating, however, the noble task which might 
beloag to such a teacher aa we have Bupposed, we are arrssted 
by a singular difficulty which it is clear would meet him f^ia 
the side of those who ought naturally t-o be his allies. The 
wide-spread upheaving of thought of which we have spoken 
haa brought out, along with its great and deep benefits, a 
phase of feeling which may now be traced pervading the 
higher order of minds of all nominal sections of opinion, ortho- 
dox no less than heterodox. Beside the counter-revolution of 
those who hold tenaciously by the past in proportion. as they 
peirceive it to be slipping away froni them; beside the fia* more 
deplorable error of those who in every religious reformation of 
the world make an advancing creed the pretext for a retrograde 
morality j beside all these, there exists a class of - minds who 
have impatiently carried beyond the limits of reason the tend- 
encies of the age, who have abandoned, not only a definite 
faith, but the hopes of finding any definite faith whatever. 
Very great and very true is the impression which has been 
felt in our day of the mystery which surrounds human life on 
all sides, of the fallibility of all humari knowledge, and of the 
ineffable, impenetrable Majesty , of that awful Being whose 
nature our forefathers presumed to parcel out andanaiyEe as a 
chemist might do the water or the air, ; We no longer look oft 
th& difierent creeds of the world, as the martyrs did of old, as 
being absolutely true or absolutely false, the service of Ood 
himself or of the Bevii h:nseif. "We perceive them to be 
only i)teps upward in an infinite ascent, only the substitution 
for a lower of a higher but still ail imperfect ideal of the 
Holy One. DoBbtless we are nearer to the true judgment 
now. DoubtleJ^ aliso it was wsll that of old, in the days of 
the stake and' the rack, men should have seen these things 
dilTerently, for few indeed could have borne to die cleas^ dis- 
cerning their persecutors' to be only partially mistaken in their 
own creed; the creod for which they were enduring torture 
ftad agbay,-~*only. one of the thousand "little systems** of 

** Which liavft their day, aad ceass to be,** 

a'"brokeu iight" fcom inaccesBible of Tmth, If a 
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few suMirae.Socratic sofils rniglit Ijsi?© been found (Sontenfed 
tb.ua to bea? all iKinga sooner than Teuonnee thafc one ray oi 
purer iigM -wMcli -Iiad^ been granted to them, yet never could 
erdiusrj men' ftad timid -^om&o^ th© xmk md file- of tao 
army of TBartyifs^'hsve fofaght the good fight under sxmh ban- 
»erg. . It y^ss needfai for them to ■ ^ecem in outward objective 
dogmaji a distiiictioh of good «ad evil, -"which in thith eiiated 
Bubjectively ;in the fidelity or Djnfai^.hfttlae9& >3f their own; seals 
to such Kg^4. aa -tibey possedsed^ For thens oiir modem 
breadth of tisought "vrould have seemed culpable latitudm&rian- 
ism, aad ottr habit of pouring th© new vdue of our own ideas 
into the old bottles "of sacred formulsi a mookery aad a snaro. 
Ignatius and Poly carp, Latimer- snd Kooper, would have 
bittCTiy despised th© idehemy which can " distil Astral Spirits 
cat of dead , churches,'? sad find somothmg in Paganism and 
BOmething in.Popery tmnsmutable s^t^ iato Christianity aad 
Protestatktisin. But w© in our day have reached a' different 
pass. "We seem to h»ve quitted the Tf/gion of light and daxk- 
nese^ truth and ffdaehood, and to have come to a land 

" ■Where it is dwap. afteriiooa." 

There is among the highest order of minds a disposition to ac- 
cept finally a condition which may bo designated as one o£ 
reverential acep^icism. They doubt not only whether aay 
true religious creed haS; yet been found, but whether a mind 
penetrated with due jnodesty should seek to find one. While 
the age vauntsitaelf of being peeiilisirly one of, religious earn* 
esti^ss, it has thus come to pass that it is peculiarly on© d re-^ 
ligious despair , We hafft ceased to thmk.that a great intellect 
can pcMreeasta.gieat feithu > 

A sort of dhceful fashion has set in ta prmse whatever seemt 
T^i«8t in ifectrinje aad weakest in fitath^ as if ^^er^ora it were 
Bsceasarily wiae^ lold mmt philoaophic We look distrusfei 
£aUy <m mji one who* he^ not disscdved ial some aieid^' 
(cmcible t£k tioHd beHei^ in.a Fersoaal G.^ia]^ a mxismm mf 
morl^aiity iiKi<p certdiiSmd andgasecgua^idms. of Utemities andi 
Imiaen»itie«» ,: W& asiiuaie it csojitent^dly aa- pjoarad that th^f 
limitationf of rtslgic^^ thougi^i iJiak^ it as' his^dess ,for -m 
to fiiid a fiuih which will keep alive oua souls as aa eiisir vitae 
to keep aiivo out boiiios, Wfe «aa]fcdfi\E tos aad' firo hopelessly 
throng the wilderness of doubt, and if any come to teE us of 
9 land fiowing: with inilk, mi Mmf ,. the. gl6iy of j^l la^dsji 
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■whicli the J Lave foutir* loyoncl, wo '^Eiiss ihsm -with, s com- 
plsceBt sigfc> even if they hnug back fi-O'ji their Cauaau fcb© 
noblest fipuits. ' 

There ia surely great em r in tMs state of leeHtig.- IKiotig^ 
infallible knowledge is not for mm, though -we feava oei^her 
faculties to receive it nor language to convey B, yet it is far 
indeed from establisbedf tbat oix? ^^-trers saorfe of attsinihg 
Buch a sbare of knowledge of Divine things bs may suffice '^)P 
the primary ^mU of our souls, "We need sueli jkao:^lsdge for 
the higher patt of our nature, as mtjch as we need tiiread aiid 
clothing for the lower. It is the greatest wmt of the greatest 
creature, and if it indeed have no supply, tfeen is the SBsdogy 
of the universe brokert off. There ia s presumption o£ aical- 
culabie force, thai these cravings -which ^rise in the prdfbundeisif 
depths of our souls, inrhich we caa never' put away/ aiid oti 
which a)l out moral liealth depends, are Bct ^6 bei. for ever de- 
nied their natuyjd satisfacMon, while the havens sr© fed and the^ 
grass , of the field drinks in the dew. We liaver, fedsed,- aske^ 
hitherto for too much. "W s W© calJ^sd for whole systemij of 
the(dogy, dissecting with bhiaphemous imd/S^sy tha mysterieir 
of our awful Maker's nature aad attributes. We have cried 
like childrea for the meon of «»attsi3»aMe infaEibiH 
But because thes6 thing* iwe d«nied us, mm we therefore t^} 
despair of knowing those fundamental truths wMcfe V© iaVisjE- 
either gaiu or els^ morally smxi Bpiritually die? Xt would be' tjj' 
assume the main point in qtke&tiony to a*gue tlitiit a ^'athei^ 
Heaven must needs make Hirosetf miL Eia srtgMeoas law 
i iown to His children. Bat it is a simple induction from the^ 
order of the universe, to conclude that the sois]^ of maoilui not 
the only thing left without its fi>od, its Kght, ifes gjiade* jtt 
cole-sufficing end and ahn. 

Ifj theuy it bo not improbable thai a reli^t)ii is to J&ei:J(mad; 
supplying m with each knowledge, but oiju iBfee eoiakapy/ a^^ 
thing to b© pi?edicted fiom man'a nature and the ord«f of ths^ 
world ; the», he who domes forward tc tell us he Ks^i |oab^ 
iitina n«e^ul Imp^JadgQ ndfe to be ba^iily ijia is. 
dreamer.. Mk .^^^mi fsithl vmj b©. tifuau^r felse^ bet oomm 
Bach, faiik as Ma is what w© have to ^ook; iS)JL; wiiili .V^elT*-^ 
grounded bopie of Bucee'sa., , , 

It is in this light, #en^ m a t^her af tho6& dardiaid truthr ; 
of rell^ott whidi are needful foir-our soak* higher iifer-thosa' 
trathsvsrfjichfwe liave reasoh 1;o ti^uat axs within par powers t(r 
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know, — 05 a builder up of faith — ^that faith which will retHvaia 
"mishakGii 'sipon. the rock of hiimau nature itself, -when time 
shall have levelled every edifice buUt oix the shlfliag sands of 
tradition; it is thus that Theodore Parker claims to be heard. 

A few brief words concerning his doctrines and his life may, 
perhaps, be useful, by enabling ths reader hitherto unac- 
(juainted with his writings to apprehend their bearing more 
peifectly. These writings, however, are so clear and honest, 
and that noble life was so simple in its absolute devotion to its 
holy purpose, that small space will suffice to speak for both. 

There are four bases logically possible for ar religion,— a 
living inspired Head, an infallible Church, an authoritative 
Book, an individual Consciousness. Of thege four, Parker 
chose the liast, leaving such creeds as Mormlonisin and Laniaism, 
on the first, Bomanism on the second, Calvinism on the third, 
and scores of intermediate churches shifting illogicaliy be- 
tween aU four. l?he reasons for his rejection of the first three 
bases of religion are set forth at length, in his writings, as also 
for his reliance on the veracity of Consciousness, corroborated 
for the individual by the consciousness of the wise and good 
of ail ages.* 

Standing on this ground of Consciousness, he preached the 
great doctrine of Theism, the Absolhtb GiooDNiiss op God. 
Every raan is conscious of revering and loving certain moral 
characteristics, and of hatinig and despising certain others. 
Here, then, wa find the asaurance that He who made us to feel 
such reverence on one side and such contempt on the other, 

* It is, perliaps, n^jcdful to guard against-tlie' accusation bo constantly reiter- 
ated agamsttlie adherents of Goneoiouatiess as a hasii of religious Mth, tb»t they 
aetmii^ stand on' the leaaoss of Chriatiamtyj while professedly disavowing their 
outhonty. llie truth is, that the hypothesis of Darwin (whether true or Mse, 
as legaras the genesis of anitnal spcmos) very aptly represents the natural history 
of the vftribns Breeds of manWnd. Each one nses out of another, which chrono- 
logically preceded it— the strongest and aohlest types heing tW parents 'A off- 
gprinff, which reproduce in stiU higher forms their speeied excclJencies. He who , 
woulS pretend in our day to stand firee from all obligations to Cfaristianitf, 

: would tMjustasabsordly as he wh:» should deny his, phligaiions^to^^ 
his anccBtots, and all the antecedeiits of his Itoily anf nation. ' But, ia lite 
manner, %& who think* that St John ico^d have written liis G<»pel Mtfea a^^ 
Plato befoi« Mm, or St Paul his Epistles without a Zm>\ iFOUld tfiink also > 

-ITewton might have written the Piincipia had ao Pythagoras oif 'Euclid piw- 
cedcd himv €oasciouBness, e» ^ basie of theology, is sivemi$ti^y?sixA discredited, ' 
by every evidence that the areatest saitte add sages of all^me have cortolAirated 
its , truths. The /highlit ^losophy teks Tio m?ta to wismaU tit inmit^ th* 
Waths cf thcologr^ hut only when such' ttuths are preaeatedTto faiia ia taxy mods^ , 
to pcaseM the coiJsciousaese of their veracity, ; ' ' 
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is Hiinseif all tliat He has caused tis . to revere and lovfe, and 
never has beea or caa ho aiight tlis,t hy the constitution of our 
Bature we ba^ or despise. The tUffereuco between the chjs- 
Kscters ascribed to (rod by traditicual creeds and by Theism 
lies in thisi, that the tmditional creeds, though attributing every 
epithet of honour to Him, yet in effect neutralize them ail by 
delineations of His -dealings witfe mankind wholiy at variance 
Tvith the aatuxai eense of such epithets^ iasomucli that the 
•^Torda " Good" and " Merciful,"' wiien applied to God, have 
often come to bear as conventional a sense as the titles of 
honour appropriated to the petty royalties of eia^h. Theism, 
on the contrary, confessedly rests its cofaception of th^ Divino 
character on such consciousness as He has Himself given ua 
of what is Good and Just. This consciousness is as- yet all 
imperfect and incomplete. God must be more good than our 
conception of goodness, as the heavens are higher than the 
earth. But so far as it goes, our coneciousness is true, and- 
negatively it must be absolutely true. God's character— could 
ail its awful splendours be revealed to us, Gt)d*s dealings with 
His creatures— could all their scope and purport from eternity 
to eternity be unveiled before our eyes, might never bear one 
blot or contain one act which ia our heart of hearts we could 
Regard as cruel or unjust,— nay, that we coald fail to adore as 
■ infinitely ^d and merciful. 

- Thus Theism teaches that God is absuintely, imSnitely, 
^ eternally good, in our ieme qf goodness f not good only to 
angels, Jews, and Christians, — a few elect out of a lost world j ^ 
no| good only in Time, and tremendous in the Bay of Wrath, 
• when Time shall be no more,— but good to all, good for ever, 
able and willing to bring back every creature He has made to 
he folded at last in Hi« eternal love. 

And in the, most awfiil of all mysteries, the mysteiy of Sin and 
f its forgiveness, this same Absolute Gt>odness of God is our 
I hcfpe and bur r^fijge. We need no other, Mid (ais Channing said 
li. well) " li broftdler and a aurer the tini«'ers8 cannot supply.** 
r Thoism teaches that God, th^» Juat i^0r,mtist punish sin, but 
|; ife alBo flBsurgs ub that God, the Good One, can only do so in the 
^Idgheat love» In His goyerniaent, Befecihuticm anS Correction 
|f:ifatfe oni6 mid ilw same. 03ie «iftB of a finite b^in^— finite in 
ll&tanber and graduated in degree--HMre necessarily finrte '^^^ 
I ttnd deserving of finite retributioii. The sins at & mature of 
K:^^ made by Him m His ow& imag6,4ifd mcessaxSI^ ^pi^le^ 
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of correction and susceptible of final pnrifieatioii. THe re- 
pentant sinner seeks' the restoration of fitis soul to tlie peace 
of Divine love, but he leaves the punisbment of bis offences 
to Grod's wisdom and God's- justice. No "substitute" can 
ever bear it for him, no " conversion " of his ovra. can evade 
it. The doom of s^'n is not an infinite risk with a large mar-, 
gin for escape. It is the certahdy of a complete, albeit finite, 
retribution. , 

In Grodjthe "Parentofvxood, Almighty," we have both parents 
in One. All the power and car©- and forethought and inexorable 
loviiig severity which we attribute to the Fatherly character is 
fulfilled in Ham. And all the inexhaustible forgiving love and 
tenderness which a mother's heart reveals, is His also. Like a 
father, "^.e supplies our bodily wants and the spiritual food for 
the higher needs of our souls. Like a mother, He bestows on 
ns the flowers and fruits of earth and all the thousand imiocent 
joys, which are needless for mere existence, but are given to 
make us happy, to win our hearts to confidence and thankful- 
ness. Too long has the Catholic Church , separated off this 
Mother Side of Deity into another object of worship ; and more 
fatal still has been the error of the Beformed Churcjaes, who in 
Rejecting the Madonna, have rejected all that she imaged forth 
of the Divine mansuetude and tenderness. G-od is Himself 
ead alone (as Parker often rightly addressed Him in hia 
j/rayers) *''I]hb Patheb akd Mothes of the "World," The- 
ism bids us adore Biim with the mingled sentiments of rever- 
ence and love due to both relations. Nay, it bids ua behold, 
in. His sole ineffable Unity aU that men have dimly shadowed, 
out in the creeds of the past, the "Lord of Light," the 
"Mover ;' of all things, the " Greatly Wise Lord," the " All- 
•Father,*' the " Eternal One," and, above all, the triune God of 
Uhristendom, the G^d. who in HluiBclf alous is to uS CrcSviag, 
Bedeeming, a^d Sancti^ang God., 

Such is the first gppeat doctrine of Theism/ thk Absoluth 
GooDSBBg or Gmi: 

And the second is Hke it and fiows out of it. ' r ' 

God is ever present in the sotila px His creatures, v He pre- 
sides oyer and governs the Vorld of mattefr, and He is no less 
pr^epcit aad active in the wprld; of spirit. As He influettcesi 
and constrftias uneomci&us inatter, so He inspires and helpi*. 
feee aaid CQ:gs(^^^ man. There is but one ^*«^ of inspiratioo; 
^ossibfe, id1)dt 1^ It ifl the, actaoa of tW 
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Holiest oa the bqvIb of His creatures, aSTordiag moral hdp 
througli t)x3 conscience, end spiritual light through the intel- 
lect. "We call the first Gracis, the second Inspiration, but they 
lare one and the same ; " the Hght which lighteth every mar. 
that Cometh into the world" — the power by which we are 
strengthened with might by Grod's Spirit in the inner man." 
This Dirine action cannot be accidental or miraculous, but 
normal and universal as gravitation itself; the most natural of 
«ll thiugs, a fact implied in the relation of the Pather of Spirtt^r 
to His children ; of the Creator to the creature which lives .andi; 
moves and has its being in Him, t^;. 

This is the second great doctrine of Theism, tes Isoia»ence 
OF God IK THE Soto, or, in other words, the normal character* 
of Inspiration. It is the key-stone of Parker's peculiar the- 
ology, and from it hi3 deduced ail his further propositions. 

Thirdly, Inspiration being natm'al and universal, it is a 
thing of all nations and ages. Every good and perfect gift has 
■come down from the Father of Lights, whether it was bsstowed 
three thousand years ago or to-day, in Palestine or England. 
It was a real inspiration of God which taught Isaiah aiid 
Pa.ul ; and we may accept aU their holy words which touch our 
consciences and kindle our piety as being truly God's teach- 
ing, worthy of iJl reverence and love. Aud it was also a real 
■inspiration which taught Plato and Milton; and whatever 
•words of theirs were great and holy, and touch onr consciences 
*and kindle our piety, they also we may take as Gbd's teaohmg 
> with reverence and loTO. * 

" I^he sasxe great Inspiration thrmigh all tbe ages roll'd, 
Breaking flirongh M<R»e9' tardy lips and Plato's mouth of gold." 

ThiiB the world is ^ot robbed of its Bivino Script'ires, but 
vsoerj^ g;>od atid true and helpful book becomes for wa a Divine 
Scripture. 

5"oii;irthly, Inspiration, is limited by the capacity and by the 
jskithfuhoieBS of the kouIb which receive it. " As we draw nigh 

' to Him 80 He draws nigh to us," said Seneca. „A8 the soul is 

'^go by iiatut^e and edttoaliob, so large can. its inspiration be. 

^ ** The ci^ of oceaa is fiiE as tho harebeU." ^ But none can be 
T&fallibljT) TUiiremjay, absolutely inspired. Pei&ct inspiratioia 
jht^K fee receited fbiily by perfect being? fulfiUing absolutely 

^iftil the laws of mind.^d moi»l^. In maa thei:^ ^ 
i^@mai|i some^^t merel^r hmi^n, peesonali Mibl^« The light 
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■wliicli comea pure from the Sun of Truth is refracted as it 
enters the atmoaphere of o\ir thoughtsj and receives from it 
colours of all kinds— doubly refracted when it is reproduced 
in human language. There is somewhat of Divine and soaae- 
what of human in the noblest thoughts and words of man. 
As Grod aids him morally by His grace, and yet never makes 
him impeccahloy so He aids him intellectually by inspiration, 
yet never makes him infallible. Thus all the limitatione and 
errors of the Bible ere explained without either destroying its 
Talue or forcing us to do violence to reason and our moral 
instincts; they are recognized ^ the human element -which 
inevitably blended with the Divine. And thus also is it ex- 
plained how he, who of all the human race most perfectly 
frilfilled the conditions under which inspiration is granted to 
mari ; he, the best beloved of all the sons of God, whose coming 
ws-s to the life of humanity what regeneration is to the life of 
the individual, may have erred concerning many things, con- 
cerning demoniacs, and the end of the world, and the pro- 
phecies he connected with himself, and yet may have spoketi, 
on the Mount of Olives and by the well-side of Samaria, the 
deepest truths €k)d ever taught to Hia creatures ; lessons as 
smmsdiately Divine as any voice of thunder from the shy could 
have proclaimed. 

Pifthlyi Erom the universality of Inspiration, Parker deduced 
the corollary of the trustworthiness of all facts of conscious- 
ness, which can be shown to be common to the human race 
under normal conditions of development. Such truths aare 
necessarily given to the consciousness by Divine aid, they are 
written on the soul of man by that hand which writes no 
falsehood. 

i Thusj our Moral Intuitiona are Divine. They raveal tb 
; u3 the immutable and eternal hiws which resumed in the 
righteous wiU of G-od, and which He has taught to His rational 
> creatures, that through voluntatry obedience to them we may at- 
tain to the highest end of our being, even an eternal approach 
to holiness and to Himself. 

And the idea of an Immortal Life is Divine. It is a fact ^f 
conscioiisness given in the nature of man, and appearing 
under wery cireumstauce of race md. creed and age. We 
may trust to it as G-od's implanting^ the promise of a world 
. wherein our ideal of God's goodness, go often tried vdtb. 
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mysteries of evil and sin and suffering here, will be ftilalied 
find overpassed beyond our higliest dreams. 

Sixthly and lastly, From tbe doctrine tbat God is for ever pre- 
sent and active in the soiils of His creatures, it follows that it is 
possible for man to obtain communion with Him at all times. 
Prayer (for spiritual blessings) is no self-acting delusion. It is 
a real drawing nigh of the soul to God. There is " One who hear- 
eth prayer," and who is ever near us waiting to hear and bless it. 
The relation between the creature and the Creator, unconscious 
in the material part, and at beet a dim sympathy in the intellect- 
ual love of truth* and the issthetic sense of beauty, becomes con- 
scious and vivid in the moral and spiritual when the wiU of 
man bows itself freely before the wiH of God, and the 'finite 
and infinite spirits meet in the awful communion of intense 
Prayer. It is the most sacred of all mysteries,— the most 
solemn thing in all man's life, the greatest reality of his exist- 
ence. The help and light to be gained through such prayer is a 
natural thing, not a miraculous one. "We do not ask G^d to 
change His laws, but to fulfil them. It is the law of spirit, 
that as we draw to Him so He draws to us. The magnetic 
bar which has lost its power, regains it when we hang it in 
the plane of the meridian. The plant which was sickly, weak, ' 
and white, growing in the shade, acquires health and verdure in 
the sunshine. If we bring our pale, faded souls within the 
rays of God's warmth we may say with confidence, " Heal us, 
O Father ! for we know that it is Thy will." 

The creed which we have now summed up so briefly has 
few articles ; 

An ever tresent God who is absolutely good. 
- A MORAL Law wSitten m the consciouskess op han. 

The laiMOETALiTY OF THE soul. 

The REALITY of spiritual Prayer. 

This is the entire theology of Tlieodore Parker. It contains 
no doctrines of a Pall, an Incarnation, a Trinity, an Atone- 
ment, a Devil, op a Hell,-— no Original Sin, and no Imputed 
Eighteousnesa. Its Morality iS summed up in the Two 
•Great Commandments of the Law, and its "Theory of Secon- 
ciliation " in the paxable of the " Prodigal Son." 

To this religion, at once spiritual and rational, Parker gave the 
name of Theism,— a name antithetic to A theism alone, and com- 
prehensive of eveiy worshipper of God J a name not understood. 
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like the elder Deisrn, to signify the exclusion of Chnstiamtyy 
but the inclusion of it in one great Absolute Religion. . 

Theism differs thus, on the one hand, from all such Atheistic, 
Pantheistic, or Deistic systems as either tell us that there is 
no Grod, or that He ia an Impersonal Power, or that He is a 
Great Pirst Cause removed from all reach of human prayers. 
All such systems as these, even such as admit the existence of 
dod and assume the name of Religions, yet eliminate from 
religion that which is its vital element— the belief in a real in* 
tercourse of prayer and assistance, of repentance and forgive* 
ness, of obedience and guidance, between man 'and God. 

And Theism differs, on the other hand^ from all such Chris* 
tian creeds as profess to teU us of an ever present God, yet 
affirm aU our certain knowledge of Him to be derived from tho 
evidence of tradition concerning long past superaatural events* 
All such creeds, while admitting a Spiritual intercourse be- 
tween Crod and the soul, distort and trammel such intercourse by. 
false and imnatural representations of our relation to Him, 
and by setting at variance the emotions of piety and the die*, 
tates of reason. Thus while the popular creed (albeit nour- 
ishing in its disciples the, purest spirituality) opposes' itself 
continually to their intellects and moral instincts, and Panthe- 
ism and Deism (albeit* professedly meeting the claims of the 
intellect and moral instincts) exclude spirituality — the religion 
which Parker taught combines all that is noblest in both 
systems, — ^the spirituality which springs from belief in a real 
intercourse between God and the soul, and the intellectual 
and moral harmony of a creed confessedly founded on human, 
consciousneaa. 

In so far as it can be proved to do this, in so far does Park- 
er's creed command our highest consideration, for it is pre- 
cisely to the union of a Rational and a Spiritual faith that the 
hopes of men are directed now in a manner hitherto unknown. 
"We have learned, at last, to recognize that the Intellect is a 
Divine gifb, even as the Religious Peelings are Divine gifts, and 
that it ia not only a senseleBs but an impious endeavour to 
sacrifice' the one for the other. And, on the other hand, we 
have learned that a conscious communion between man and 
God is the essence of religion, and that any creed which ex- 
cludes it,— 7-be it never so philosophic in all beside, — is of less 
value than any creed which enables men to attain it-j- — be it 
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never so poor and iwational in all beside. Thus tben, for re- 
ligion's own salce, we ask for an intellectual faith ; and for all 
the dearest interests of tbe soul, we ask that that intellectual 
faitb shall ratify the spiritual part of our religion.. Hitherto, 
with the exception of a few philosophers, men have commonly 
sought and found in their traditional creeds the means of at- 
taining such spirituality as they desired, and have been content 
to giA^e up reason for it's sake. Every religion, perhaps, has 
enabled some of its votaries to attain to a real intercourse with 
God, and, like the cbuiches of Latin ad Copt, Gieek and 
Maronite, clustered around the Holy Ser hre, each opens into 
the true sanctuary, which not one of vL a\1 can claim as its 
ovra, or monopolize for itself. But for us, in our time,- it has 
come to pass that there is no entrf,nce possible into the 
fiine, save through the* vestibule of a rireed which shall pre- 
serve inviolate all the rights of the intellect and the moral 
instincts. Wlien we have found this w&j to the Holy Place, 
we may press forward with God's saints of every age and 
creed, even into the innermost shrine of a conscious communion 
with Him. When we have arrived tJwre, even the way we 
canie will become indifferent. 

iSuch then, in brief, is the Theology expounded in these 
volumes. Parker never claimed for it, and none will claim for 
him, that it is a perfect system, absolutely true and coniplete 
in all its^ parts. Such things are not for man, and the sooner 
we dismiss the pretenders to them the better. It will still be 
the best and wisest of existing theologies if it afford ais a chart 
of the great ocean of thought, to be more and more fully filled 
up by explorers for ages to come, and yet sufficient now to 
enable us to steer our barks to the haven. We believe that 
there are signs enough withia the churches, and without them, 
to justify the anticipation that such a theology wiU do a noble 
work; that those who have abandoned all existing creeds in 
despair, wiU be able here to find a reasonable and a wel- 
come faith ; and that it will legitimatize to their own minds 
the aspirations of thptisands more, who are yet within the pale 
. of traditionalism, but daily find that it is the Theism ijt 
Christianity which is their bread of life ; and that all beyond 
is a difficulty and a stumblingbloek. EeviUe says well, " Pour 
nous aussi, au moment ou les edifices et les traditions secu- 
iaires menacent de a'ecrouler, qnmd on se demand© avec anxiete 
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s'iis n'^craseront pas soiia ieiu's deeombres et ceiis qui les 
isbranknt et ceus ^ui les defendent, un homme tel que Parker 
est un prop'hete de cont;olation efc d'esperance." ^ 

In the hope that thus it may prove, thesa Works of Theodore 
Parker are published in England. 



The chief interest of these books is, of course, a theological 
one ; and to diacoui'ses immediately directed to that subject, 
the first three volumes of the present series are devoted. It 
■was, however, a leading- pi'inciple of their authorj, that religion 
was no concern for the church and sabbath-day alone, but for 
all the pursuits and affairs of man. Accordingly, we find him 
applying his faith to every good woi'k which his hand found to 
do. In his own pulpit, and over the whole country, he laboured 
to arouse the consciences of his countrymen to their national 
sins, their unjust wars, their, imrighteoub politics, the miseries 
of the poor, the degradation of women, and above all, the one 
monster crime of slavery, from which America is now purging 
herself through seas of blood. Among the sermons and lec- 
tures he delivered on these topics, three volumes of the present 
series have been arranged as Discourses of Polities, of Slavery, 
and of Sociology. Beyond these, again, f a a man of vast learn- 
ing and fine literary taste, Parker wrote a variety of papers 
on matters of scholarship and history, collected in two volumes 
of Critical and Miscellaneous "Writings. The first of these is 
already known in England; the second will consist of articles 
now first collected from various sources, many of them of great 
interest and beauty. 

in this long series of work's the greater part consists of de- 
tached addresses,itwill be anticipated that the great fundamental 
truths, which it was the task of his life to enforce, were frequently 
reproduced. A large portion of the matter now collected was 
taken dovm by shorthand writers from extempore sermons and 
orations. These facts will account for occasional repetitions, and 
for the expressions, perhaps, sometimes all too vivid, of sarcasm 
aad scorn, against the errors of Calrinistic theology and pro- 
slavery politics. To the congregation, whose prayers he had 
led with profoundest reverence, the eloquent outbursts of his 
subsequent diecourss would naturally assume a wholly different 
character from that vhey bear to us, who read coldly the notes 

1 Eevae (les Deux Mondes, 1 Octobre, 1861, p. 746. 
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of tlio same diseourses, unaT. are liow it was tlie very greatnesa 
of his reverence for thli-ga truly holy, wHcla isaiiamsd Ms 
Lutiier-lilte soul with ice 'haUc zeal. 

As to tlie estraordia^. .^ clearness and didactic hieidity of 
Patlier's style (strangely resembling that of old Hugh de St Yic" 
tor, in his monkish Latin), there is no need to apologize foi* it. 
" I always think,' ' said he, " that I am addressing, not tho high- 
est minds, but the simplest and most uneducated among my 
congregation ; and I strive to say everything so that tJw^ may 
understand me." Thus truly did he preach hia great gospel 
of God'a goodness to the poor ; and in a way, perhaps, which 
would he safe to few theologians. Always we find him stating 
the major term of his syllogism, "G-od is infinitely' good. 
Now, what follows ?" 

It would seem as if there were two forms of the love of 
truth among men. In the one it is an alErmative love, a 
forcible grasp thereof, which affords a fulcrum strong enough 
to move the world ; yet often leaves the holder without any 
accurate sense of the- limitations of his creed, and without 
much power to appreciate the creeds, of others. In tho other, 
it is a negative love of truth, which takes the form of a hatred 
■of error, and induces the man to spend his life in stripping his 
own creed leaf by leaf, like a rose, of its external and more 
questionable doctrines, while he sees vividly the collateral 
truths in the creeds of others. Theodore Parker belonged 
essentially to the first order of minds. Ifone have preached 
with nobler, manlier faith the affirmative truths of absolute re- 
ligion. In treating of the popular theology, it must bo avowed 
that, to the majority of Englishmen, his wide human sympathies 
will seem to fall short in this one point, and that he has som^etimea 
appeared to confound the Christianity of the churches generally 
with Calvinism, and to have drawn Calvinism itself either &om 
the grim treatises of the old Puritan divines, or from living 
exponents of their doctriiie, not to be paralleled on. this side 
the Atlantic. It ia due to one so great in hia simple in- 
tegrity as Parker, that even those who owe him most of grati- 
tude should thus avow where they find hia liinitationa. 

On the side of some of the deeper mysteries of experimenfcal 
jeligion, of repentance and regeneration, Parker said and wrote 
but little. Ho ever strove to- give his hearers the fullest, rich- 
est faith ia the infinite love and goodness of God ; and then 
lie lefii that divine alchemy to do its work and infsise s holier 
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and purer life into their souls. Even to tliose wlio came to 
him for counsel bo commonly acted thua ; he lifted their eyes 
to G-od, and the -a bade them in His light behold their duties. 

Happily for tliose who might regret that he had told m no 
more of his fionghts on these matters, we possess in New- 
man's Boole of the Soul, the noblest exposition of the practical 
doctrines of a deeply spiritual THeism, 

Such, then, are the v:;?iting3 of Theodore Parlcer now pre- 
Bented to the public. It vriU be for the reader to jiidgo for 
himself of their prophetic power and truth, their glowing elo- 
quence, tlieir profo\uid and varied learniug, and of that supreme 
honesty of purpose which made Lowell say of him, 

"Every \rord that he speaks has been fierily fumnced 
In the blast of a life wliicli has struL'L'led in earnest." 



Of the life and actions of Parlrer little need here be said. 
The concluding volume of this series will contain his few 
autobiographical remains, and possibly the Memoir shortly to 
be published by his friends in America, A few words may, 
however, be not hi appropriately prefixed to his writings; fop 
of him, more than of most men, might it be said that his doc- 
trines and his life were one. What he preached to the world 
he had first found in the depth of his own consciousness, and 
tliat which he preached ho lived out in his own noble life. 
The great lessons of the Absolute Eeligion truly penetrated 
his whole being. He seemed always to live in the light of 
God'a love, and to be able to work for his fellows with the un- 
wavering faith and tireless energy of one wdao actually beheld 
in vision the foregleams of an immortality, vrherein all soula 
shall be redeetried and glorified. 

Theodore Parker was bom in 1810, near Lexington, Mas- 
sachusetts. B-ia parents were of the yeoman class, and old 
Puritan stock. His grandfather had fired the first shot in the 
war of Independence. Erom childhood' he was a laborious 
student ; at twenty-four, after passing through Harvard Uni- 
versity, he knew ten languages, and before his death he is said 
to have acquired no less than twenty. ' His vocation "was little 
doubtful. " In my early boyhood," he says, " Ifeli I was to be 
a ministex*," In 1837 he wa^» ordained and appointed to the 
Umtarian Church at "West E-t tbury, near Boston. Yery soon 
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tlio eiruiBcipation from all fetters of thought vdxhh. ne had al- 
ways sought, brought him to conclusions far beyond hia feliow- 
Uiiitarians. " Tho worship of the Bible jss a Fetish hindered 
me at every step." He wrote tKO sermonf? of tlie Historical 
and Moral Contradictions in tho Bible, but hesitated for a yeav 
to preach them, lest he should " wealven men's respect for true 
religion by rudely E-howing them that they worshipped an 
idol." But at length he could wait no longer, and to ease hh 
conscience preached his two sermons. His hearers told him 
*' of tho great comfort they had given them." " I continued," 
he says after this, " my bumble studies, and cs fast as I found 
a new trutli I preached it. Ac length, in 1841, 1 preached a 
discourse of the Transient and Permanent in Christianity." 
This w&s the crisis. The otlier ministers, both Trinitarian and 
Unitarian, were profoundly indignant, and so far as in them 
lay excommunicated him. " Some of them would not speak 
to me in the street, and in their public meetings they left the 
benches where I sat down," Then he delivered ia Boston the 
lectures which eventually were published in. an enlarged form 
as " Discourses of Matters Pertaining to Ileligion,"--the book 
of which the present volume is a reprint of the fourth 
edition. 

In September, 1843, Parker cam© t^o Europe, and after fi 
year's travel returned to Boston, strengthened in heart and 
health. On the 16th Pebruary, 1845, he entered on the 
ministry of that congi-egation (the 2Sth Congregational So- 
ciety), which he served with unwearied energy till that fatal 
morning, fourteen years afterwards, when his excessive labours 
brought on bleeding from the lungs, and his place knew him 
no more. 

The present volumes will convey but a partial idea of the 
extent of Parl^er's labours during the years of his muiistrvj 
the sermons he preached, the orations and lectures he de. 
livered through the States, the books he wrote, the studies he 
prosecuted, and, above all, the philanthropic and anti-slavery 
labours which he originated and aided. His congregation^ 
.which eventually became the largest in Boston, was foremost in 
every project of social improvement in the city, and the most 
outspoken and daring of the abolition party. TLey formed, 
under Parker's presidency, a committee of vigilance for the aid 
of slaves, and m the course of a year succeeded in passing four 
hundred coloured men and women into Canada. The Eugitivs 
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Slave BiE he opejoly annouHeed' he would resist "by force, and 
ia 1851 1x0 sheltered in his house a man and wifo T/ho formed 
part of Ms congregation, and whose master sought to reclaim 
them. He wrote his sermon that -sveek with his piatol in his 
deak before Mm ! In the same year another nogro, named 
Sims, ms arrested in Bostonjand Parker's efforts for hie relief, 
hia attendance on him to the vessel in which he wasj borne 
back to slavery, and hia discourses afterwards, roused so much 
animositys that a prosecution against him was commenced, and 
only relinquished when it was foxind tliat his Imprisonment 
would be a triumph for his cause. It was on this occasion he 
prepared the elaborate " Defence " to be reprinted in the 10th 
volume of' this series, — -a'so the splendid sermons "on Con- 
science," and on " the Laws of God , and the Statutes of 
Man." 

His courage in the anti-slavery cause, and indeed in every 
cause he had at heart, was such as might be expected' of the 
preacher of such a faith. Obnoxious beyond any other man in 
America, both on account of his religion arid his politics, he 
liever one© failed to go wherever his voice or his presence 
could be of use, delivering lectures in all parts of the country, and 
entering meetings where he was an object of bitterest rancour. 
On one such an occasion we have been told by an eye-witness that 
he was standing in a gallery at a large pro-slavery meeting in 
Kew York, when one of the orators tauntingly remarked, " I 
should like to know what Theodore Parker would say to this !" 
" Would you like to know ?" crie^ he, starting forward into 
view, — " ril tell you what Theodore Parker says to it ! ", Of 
course there instantly arose a tremendous clamour and threats 
of kilUng him and throwing him over. Parker simply squisrcd 
his broad chest, and looking to the right and the left, said, 
undauntedly, " Kill me ? Throw me over ? you shall do no such 
thing. Ifow rU tell you what I say to tMs matter." His 
bravery quelled the riot at once. 

Parker's intellectual endowments were of t'^e highest class, 
and enabled Mm to defend his religious creed with the power 
of a clear head and &n eloquent tonguei. The peetiliar charac- 
teristic of Ms mental faculties seemed to be & singular lucidity 
and clearness of an'angement of facts and ideas. These great 
natural gifts, combined with so much coring oi'ighiality of 
thought, would have been perilous had he not- laboured to 
supply himself with such a ballast of ^ deep .rmd' solid learning 
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as served to feeep hia mind steadily., 'balanced. , It lias heen 
^Iresdy said tiiat lie imderstood tm languagea. Of thek 
litoratTire, ancient and modem, his a.msLz'mg iinowledge will bs 
Bufficieatly proved by tlie notes appfi^ded to tho present 
volume. It would probably be difficult to parallel, save in, 
' Oermauy, a scholarsLip at once so varied an^ so I'eeondite. 
For tbs carefulness and avmuteness thereof also, let his 
recension of De Weite's treatise on the Old Testament 
testify. 

c ' But if God had endowed Parlier with g noble' intellect and 
I he had honestly multiplied his five talents to ten, there was . 
. yet a greater gift which he possessed in still richer measure. 
The strong, clear head was second to the warm, true ' heart. 
Parker loved hia friends with a devotion of which men in our 
day so rarely give proof, that we cjaim it as the' privilege of a 
woman to know its happiness, albeit such love becomes as 
much- the manliness of a man as the womanliness of a woman. 
, His tedidemess to his wife mid to all around him broke out ia 
a- thousand little gentle cares and delicate thoughtfulnesses 
continually. No man was ever more beloved in the happy 
' circle admitted to the intimacy of his home, and every maH. 
brought him from far away lands letters of gratitude mid 
affection. His immense power of human sympathy made itself 
felt so strongly, that it is said no clergyman of any creed, in 
our day, ever received so many confidences and confessions. 
JSTo WQnder that when the end of that loving life drew nea^" he 
' fsaid to the writer, " I would fain be allowed to stay a little 
longer here if it pleased God, — the world is bo interesting and 
friends p- -y\ " At the last of all, when his noble intellect 
i was si' ; jider the clouds of approaching night,' his tender 
, affection^ »fore still ^'ngering, anxiously careful for the gentle 
i wife weeping by his side, and he dreamed that he had foimd 
comfoit for her, telling us with brightening looks that though 
. he was dying in S'iorence there was another Pieodore Parker 
; in America whp would cany on his work and be ber support 
and. consolation. 

Paa'ker was brave, eloquent, learned, and am-hearted all in 
an exceptional degree. was also a man of fine poetic taste 
aiJiu love of art, and of t He most refined and winning man- 
ners. There seemed no o.^e humati/ pursuit of an elevated 
kind in which he could nov take interest. The element^ of 
,^ure joyous v/it and humpitr iva^ pverilowing in iiiin. Even 
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itt Ilia graver, writings tliis sometimes breaks oiii; in jfrejiks of 
sarcasm irrepressible, as ■where lie argues that there can be no 
Devil since no print of his hoofs has been found in the Old 
Eed Sajadatone,-^and that men are after all more •well-dis- 
posed than the. contrary, since " even South Carolina senators 
are wler all the fore.won ! " But of course it was in private 
life, that his playful humous natm-ally overflowed. We have 
seen letters .to his intimate Mends as full of pure drollery as 
Sydney Sooith could have penned. One we remember, for in- 
stance, in which he answered his correspondent's accounts of a 
journey from Eome to Naples by Ids remarkable discoveries 
and ethnological and antiquarian speculations on. a trip down- 
the railway two stations from Boston. In another epistle he 
parodied some foolish over-illustrated biography then in vogue 
by extracting all the little woodcuts of advertisemoiit'* of 
houses, steamers, &c.> from the newspapers, and introducing 
.them solemnly as "The House he was born in,'' "His ber- 
ceaunette," " His perambulator," — and finally " His Mother," 
beipg the well-known lady with half her hair dyed and the 
remainder grey ! ■ 

All this versatility gave an inespressible charm to Parker's 
character. In conversing with him one chord after another was 
struck, and each seemed richer and sweeter than the last. At 
one moment perhaps he was told of some moral results of his 
labours, or some poor backwoodsman wrote him a letter (we 
have seen a few- out of many such), saying how his sermons 
were the food of the higher life to the writer and the rough 
comrades assembled weekly to hear them in their log-huts in 
the forests of the Tar "West, lien Parker's eyes would 
brighten, and the tears start into them, till he turned the sub- 
ject to hide his emotion, and in a moment he would jest like 
a boy at some passing trifle with peals of richest laughter. 
And growiQg grave again, jis some deeper subject opened, ho 
would pour out.his strange hoards of learning, dl arranged in 
Ms own orderly fashion^ as if he had conwinicted a table of it, 
beforehand, in his memory, l^ever far away were noble, sacred 
words of love and faith. Oiie of the most xeligious women we 
ever knew, said to us, " It was good only to see Mr Parker in 
Ms church on Sunday, before we heard him. It made us all 
know that he felt the presence of G-od. "Wc saw it in Ms faice, 
BO 'full of solemn joy as he rose to lead our prayers." 

!^erhaps we Hvq dwelt somewhat too fully on these details 
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of Parkers character hut as it is impossibio for man^kiud 
wholly to refrain from forming an estimate of tKe root of a 
mm^B faith by 'the product of life wMch it may beai", it has 
seemed well thus to display, in some degree, how singularly 
complete and rounded vas that natui^e which this fceacher of 
Theism displayed. .AJi religions, which have importantly in- 
fluenced the world, have probably been qualified to produce 
some special virtue in eminent perfection. But the one which 
shall approve itself as truly divine, must nourish not only 
isolated merits, but all the possible virtues and faculties of 
human nature, such as it has been constituted by the Creator. 
The creeds stand self-condemned, which dwarf or kill any 
stem or branch, or flower or even leaflet of tme humanity, — 
which make men emaciate and lacerate the bodies God has so 
wonderfully made; — or prefer hideous and monotonous churches 
and edifices of charity to the example of a world of endless 
beautj' and variety or regard distrustfully every feesh dis- 
covery of science, instead of resting satisfied that all truth is 
G-od's truth, and to nothing but error can it be dangerous ; — or 
check and crush their natural domestic affections, instead of 
regarding each one of them as a step,, lent to help us up from 
earth to heaven ; — all these creeds stand self-condemned. They 
may be the service of some imknown being, but they assuredly 
do not succeed in harmonizing the soul with the Creator of 
this world, the Divine Author of Human IJature. Nay moye, 
the creed which should freeze all the joyous flow of wit and 
jest, and teach (without shadow of historical authority) that 
its Ideal Man " seldom smiled and never laughed " — ^that creed 
also is. condemned. God who haa made the pleylul lamb and 
singing lark, the whispering winds which rusiie in the summer 
trees, and the ocean waves' "immeasurable laugh" — ^that same 
God gave, in His mercy, jest and glee and merriment to man ; 
and here also, as in the joys of the senses and the intellect fend 
the afiections, "to enjoy is to obey." Theodore Parker's faith, 
at least, bore this result,— it brought out in him one of the 
noblest and most complete developments of our nature virhich 
the world has seeni a' splendid devotion, even. to death, for the 
holiest cause, and none the less a most perfect fulfilment of the 
. minor duties and obligations of humanity. Though the last 
mm in the woi'ld to claim fauitleasness for himself, he was yet 
to ail , mortal eyea (absolutely faithful to the resolution of his 
|o^iiOod to devote himself to Qod'a immediate s^mce. Living 
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la a land o£ Bpecial personal inquisition, and tlie mark for 
thousands of immical EcrutiaieSj he yet lived cut Ms allotted 
time, Ijeyond the aiTows of calumny, and those who knew him 
best said that the words they heard over his gvsv. e seemed in- 
tended for hull ; " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God ! " The Hues, which were his favourite flowers, and 
which loving hands laid on his cofSri, were not misplaced 
thereon. Truly if men cannot gather grapes of thorns nor 
figs of thistles, then must the root of that most &uitful life 
have been a sound one. 

At last the end came. The eloquent orations he had poured 
forth so S-eely for every righteous cause, and the hicessant 
travelling at all seasons to deliver them, wheresoever he was 
called, brought out the tendencies of hereditary disease. The 
last journey he ever made in America was in the midst of a 
northern winter, and when he was already iU, to perfonn a 
funeral service in a friend's family, or rather to comfort the 
mourners with his sympathy, and speak to them (a«( he knew 
so well how to do) of G-od's great love in their affliction. • He 
returned home much worse, but refused to give ixp working, 
and prepared as usual his sermon for the week. He had 
never spared himseK at any time. The words of a hymn he 
often called for in his church fitted well his brave unwearied 
spirit : 

" Shall r be carried to the sMes 
On flowery beds of ease. 
While others fought to ma the prize, 
Or eail'd through bloody eeaa ? " 

Or another, of "WTiittier's, which he liked equally well. 

" Hast thou through life's cmpt^ nokis 

Heard the Bolemn steps ot time. 
And the low mptfrl^ds voices 

Of auothcr dime f 
Not to ease and aimless quiet 

Doth the inward answer tend, 
But to workB of love and duty 

iis thy being's end; 
Earnest toil and strong endeavour 

Of a spirit, which within 
"VTi-eotles with, familiar eivil 

And besettinj^ sin, 
And without with tireless vigour, 

Steadfast heart and purpose strong, 
In the power of faith assaUeth 

Every fprm of srroag.".., ■ • - - • „ 
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Had lie understood the gravity of bis di^nger iie 'sroidd 
doubtless have accepted tlie duty, ho-wever dissonant to his 
hahits, of greater care for himself. But it was hard for the 
strong heart lodged in the powerful frame to believe that its 
beatings -were ali-eady numbered, or that it was needful yet to 
check laboiu's whose fuU harvest daUy filled his bosom. How 
often this same mistake is made by the choicest spirits of the " 
world, and how inexorable is the law which stops the hand too 
ready for its holy work, we need not pause to repeat. The 
Life Beyond must esplain it aU, At best a man only finds his 
place and fits himself to fill it, either in the company of the 
Prophets or the humbler ranks of philanthropy, when he 
has gained almost the summit of mortal life, and all beyond 
must be declivity and decay. It is little marvel then if "those 
whose hearts are truest to their labours " work .while it is 
called the day," even with self-wasteful energy, dreading the 
inevitable approach of Age — if not yet of Death, of the day 
when our " windows shall be darkened and the grasshopper a 
burden," even before the fimal closing of that night " when no 
man can work." 

Theodore Parker's fourteen years of apostleship were over. 
^On Sunday morning, January 9th, 1859, he wrote to his con- 
gregation, — ^" I shall not speak to you to-day, for this morning 
;a little after four o'clock I had a slight attack of bleeding in 
the lungs or throat. I hope you will not forget the' contribu- 
tion to the poor. I don't know when I shall again look upon 
your welcome faces, which have so often cheered my spirit 
when my flesh was weak." He never saw them (at least from 
his pulpit) again. Compelled to seek a warmer climate, be 
sailed with his wife and friends for Santa Cruz, where he 
spent the winter, and then passed ^hrough England on his way 
to Switzerland, where he sojourned awhile vdth his friend Pro- 
fessor Desor of Neufchatel, and then passed on to Eome as the 
cold weather drew near. Fiiends gathered round him, dear and 
congenial friends whom he had luiovm and loved at home, and 
for a while he seemed to do well. But as the spring drew 
near it became evident that the sands of life were running out j 
he sank rapidly and hopelessly. His horror of the oppression 
mA. turpitude of the Papal government was so great that he 
could not endure to die in liome, and made his friends (among 
whom was a physician, Dr Appleton, devoted altogether to his 
^ care) cany him away to pass his last' houra sn a free country. 

c 
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As he passed out of tlie Eoman territory and saw tlie Italian 
tricolor waving by the road-side, the dying man raised himself 
feebly in his carriage and lifted his hat to the emblem of 
I'berty. By the time he had reached Elorence the fatigue of 
the journey had left him but a little residue of days to live. 
He Imew it. He had wished to be spared, and felt, as he had 
said years before in his Sermon of the Immortal Life, " It is 
selfish to wish for death when there is so much need of us 
here." But when the time came he was calm as a child. The 
writer, who, although aided by his words and honoured by his 
friendship for many years, had never seen him till that hour, 
foimd him on his bed of death, conscious of the inevitable 
futmre, but looting at it as peacefully as if it had been a sum- 
mons to his home across the ocean. "You know I am not 
afraid to die," he -said ; and here a smile, the most beautiful 
we ever saw on a human countenance, broke over his face. 
" Tou know I am not afraid to die, but I would fain have lived 
a little longer to finish my work. God gave me large powers, 
and I have but half used them." JLalf used them ! And he 
said this on his death-bed, whither he had been brought in the 
prime of manhood by over use of them, by the utter sacrifice 
of his health and strength in the cause of Truth and Eight! 
He lingered on a few days, gently falling asleep, as it seemed, 
and dreaming, after the wont of the dying, that he was going 
on a journey, going home after his long wanderings, and only 
wakening, at intervals,' to give a few parting gifts to friends 
(among others the bronze inkstand, from which these pages are 
written), and to comfort his wife, and say tenderest words of 
thanks for the little offerings of flowers, or aught beside we 
brought him. Now and then he would rouse himself, and 
speak his old brave thoughts, answering, as if to a familiar and 
welcome voice, if we named sacred things. Once, for example, 
when he asked the day of the week, and we said, "It is 
Sunday, a blessed day, is. it not, dear friend P" "Yes!" he 
said, with sudden energy ; " when one has got over the super- 
etition of it, a 'most blessed day." Gradually and without pain 
the end came on, and on the 10th of May, 1860, he passed 
away from earth in perfect peace. 

■ "We cannot regard such an end otherwise than with solemn 
thanltfulness, that God allows such men to live and work and 
die among us, to show us what man may do and be in this 
life, and to raise our thoughts to what must be the life to com©y 
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for soula whicli have made earth itself a holy place. His mont 
gifted countrywoman reached Elorence too late to pay to her 
gre:.!; feUo^v-abolitionist a last tribute of the respect and re- 
gard -which outstripped all limits of creed. At her request the 
writer gave her all the details of his last hours, and repeated 
(doubtless with faithless tears) the words above quoted, con- 
cerning his unfinished labours, adding, " To think that life is 
over — ^that work is stopped ! " " And do you think," said she, 
raising her eyes with a flash of rebuke, " do you think ; — did 
lie think that Theodore Parker has no work to do for God 
now?" 

. It mi».8t be so. He who recalled his soldier in the heat of 
the battle must have a nobler command for him on high ; yet 
we must miss him here, and sorely his country misses him in 
her hour of trial. He was a great and a good man ; the great- 
est and best, perhaps, which America has produced. He was 
great in many ways, — in original genius, in learning, in elo- 
quence, and in a cotu?age and honesty which no danger could 
daunt or check. In time to come his country vvill glory in his 
name, and the world will acknowledge all hia gifts and powers. 
His true greatness, however, wiU in future ages rest on this — 
that Grod revealed Himself to his faithful soul, in His most 
adorable aspect — ^that he preached with undying faith, and 
lived out in his consecrated life, the lesson he had thus been 
taught — that he was worthy to be the Frophef of the greatest 
of all truths, the Absolute GK)oi>ness of Q-od, the central 
truth of the universe. 

"When it was all over, and the great soul had gone home to 
(xod, we saw him lying, as it were, asleep, a pale flush still on 
his face, and his head (that noble head !) restmg under a crown 
of the rich pink and white roses of Tuscany. The strong man, 
dead in the flower of manhood, seemed only slumbering on a 
warm summer day. Never was the " rapture of repose " more 
legible upon the face of death. It seemed as if Grod had said, 
" "Well done, good and faithful servant ! Well hast thou spent 
thy talents ten times ten ! " A few days later we followed him, 
to hear, as he had desired, the Eeatitudes of the Gospels read 
for his sole funeral service, over his grave, in -the beautiful 
Campo Santo of Florence. It seemed well that he should 
sleep in such a spot, under a sky as cloudless as his faith, and 
. where the cypresses of Italy, like nature's spires, stand point- 
ing from a bright world belovsr to a yet brighter heaven. As 
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we passed along tlie streets of tlio grand old city we perceived 
that the tricolor banners were hung from every window for 
some victory or festival, and the people v/ere passing in 
throngs to the churches, whose bells were pealing joyfully. 
At first it struck like a dissonance to our hearts, and then we 
remembered what Theodore Parker had been and still must be 
in a higher life than ours ; and we aaid one to another, " Eor 
us, too, this is a festa-day, the solemn !Feast of an Ascen- 
sion." 
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PREFACE 



TO THE riRST EDITION. 

The following pages contain tlie subsianco of a series of 
five lectures delivered in Boston, during tlie last ant'umn, 
at tlie request of several gentlemen. In preparing tlie 
work for the press I have enlarged on many subjects, 
wMcli could be but sligbtly toucbed in a brief lecture. It 
was witb mucb diffidence that J then gave my opinions to 
the public in that form ; but considering the state of the- 
ological learning amongst us, and the frequent abuse of 
the name of ReHgion^ I can no longer withhold my humble 
mite. 

It is the design of this work to recall men from the tran- 
sient shows of time, to the permanent substance of Eeli- 
gion ; from a, worship of Creeds and empty Belief, to a 
worship in the Spirit and in Life. If it satisfy the doubt- 
ing soul, and help the serious inquirer to true viov/s of 
God, Man, the Relation between them, and the Duties 
which come of that relation ; if it make Religion appear 
more congenial and attractive, and a Divine Life more 
beauiifal and sweet than heretofore— my end is answered. 
I have not sought to pull down, but to build up ; to re- 
Hiove-the rubbish of human inventions fi'om the fair temple 
of Divine Truth, that men may enter its shining gates and 
be blessed now and for ever. 

I ha,ve found it necessary, though painful, to speak of 
many popular delusions, and expose their fallaicy and dan- 
gerous character, but have not, I trust, been blind to the 
soul of goodness in things evil," though I have taken lio 
great pains to speak smooth things, or say Peace, Peace> 
when there was wo peace. The subject of Book IV. might 
eeem to require a greater space than I have allowed it, but 
a cursoiy examination of many points there hinted at 
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wooid require Tolumej and I did not wisli to repeat wliai; 
23 p.aid elsewliere, and tlierefore Iiave referred to an Intro-. 
duction. to tlie Old Testament on tlie "basis of Do Wette/' 
waicli is now in tlie press^ and will probab!;y come before 
tliu public in a fev/ montlis. Some of tbe tlxougbts here 
set fortli iiavfe? also appetired in the Dial for 1840 — 1842. 
I can only wisL. tliat tlie Brror'^ of tlds book may find no 
favour^ but perisli speedily, and that the Truths it humbly 
aims to set forth may do their good and beautiful "VYork. 

■WUST EOSQTJRY, MaG3 

7th May, 1842. 



PREFACE 

TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

It is now fourteen years since I prepared the first edi- 
tion of this v lume. In that time laborious Germans, some 
of them men of great genius, have investigated the history 
of the first and second centuries of the Christian Era with 
an amount of learning, patience, sagacity, and freedom of 
thought never before directed to that inquiry. Partly by 
their help, and partly by my own investigations, I have 
been led to conclude that the fourth Gospel is not the work 
of John the Disciple of Jesus, but belongs to a later period, 
and is of small historical value. This conclusion and its 
consequences wiU appear in some alterations made in this 
vohime, which I have carefully revised in the light of the 
theological science of the present day. I know there are 
Truths in the Book which must prevail j the Errors con- 
nected therewith I invite men to expose and leave them to 
perish, that the Truths may the more readily do their work. 
I commit both to the Justice of Mankind* 

BosTOif, Deo. 25, 1855. 
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I 



" To false Eelifirlon we are indelited for persecutors, zealots, and bigots; and perhaps 
liuinan depravity has assumed no forms, at once more odious and despicable, than 
those in wMch it has appeared in such men. I will say nothing of persecution ; it has 
passed away, I trust, for ever ; and torture \7ill be no more inflicted, and murder no 
mora committed, under pretence of extending the spirit and iouuence of Christianity. 
But the temper which produced it still remains ; its parent bigotry is still in existence ; 
and what is there more adapted to excite thorough disgust, than the disposition, the 
feelings, the motives, the kind Of intellect and degree of knowledge, discovered by some 
of those, who are pretending to be the sole defenders and patrons of religious truth in 
this unhappy world, and the trUe and exclusive heurs of all the mercy of God ? It is a 
. particular misfortune, that when gross eiTors in religion prevail, the vices of which I 
. Epeak show themselves especially iu the elergf ; and tbat we find them ignorant, nar- 
row-minded, presumptuous, and, as far as they have it in their power, oppressive and 
imperious. " The disgust which this character iu those who appear as ministers of reli- 
gion naturally produces, is often transferred to Christianity itself. It ought to be 
associated only with that form/ of religion by which those vices are occasioned."— 
Akdkews Nobxoh, ThmigMs on true aiui false Beligion,eQCQnd edition, p. 15, 16. 
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The Mstory of tlie world stows clearly tliat Eeligion is 
tlie iiigliest of all human concerns. Yet the greatest good 
is often subject to the worst abuse. The doctrines and 
ceremonies that represent tbe popular religion at this time, 
offer a strange mingling of truth and error. Theology is 
often confoimded with Religion ; men exhaust their streng'th 
iu believing, and so have little Reason to inquiie with, or 
sohd 'Piety to live by. ' It requires no prophet to see that 
what is popularly taught and accepted as Religion is no ^ 
very divine thing ; not fitted to make the world "ourer, 
and men more worthy to live in it. In the popular belief 
of the present, as of all time, there is something mutable 
and fleeting something also which is eternally the same. 
The former lies on the surface, and all can see it ; the lat- 
ter lies deep, and often escapes observation, e Our popular 
theology is mainly based on the superficial and transient 
element.* It stands by the forbearance of the sceptic. 
They who rely on it, are always in danger and always in 
dread. A doubt strongly put, shakes the pulpits of New 
England, and wakens the thunder of the churches j the 
more reasonable the doubt the greater the alarm. Do men 
fear lest the mountains fall : Tradition is always uncertain. 
. " Perhaps yes, perhaps no," is all we can say of it. Yet it 
is made the basis of Religion. " Authority is taken for 
Truth, and not Truth for Authority.* Belief is made the 
Substance of Religion, as Authority its Sanction and Tra- 
dition its Groimd. i The name of Infidel is applied to tho 
best of men ; the wisest, the most spiritual and heavenly 
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of our l)rot!ie.:s. The bad and tlie foolisli naturallj ask, If 
tlie name be deserved, what is the use of Eeligion, as good 
men and wise men can be good and wise,- heavenly ^nd 
spiritual, without it ? The answer is plain — ^but not to the 
blind. 

Practical Eeligion implies both a Sentiment and a Life. 
. "We honour a phantom which is neither life nor sentiment. 
Yes, we have two Spectres that often take the place of Ee- 
ligion with usi The one is a Shadow of the Sentiment j 
that is our creed, belief, theology, by whatever name we 
call it. The other is the Ghost of Life ; this is our cere- 
monies, forms, devout practices. The two Spectres by 
turns act the part of Eeligion, and we are called Christians 
because we assist at the show. Eeal Piety is expected of 
U but few. "He is called a Christian that bows to the Idol of 
^ his Tiibe, and sets up also a lesser, but orthodox Idol in 
his own Den.- One word of the Prophet is true of our re- 
ligion—Its voice is not heard in the streets. Our theology 
is fiiU of confusion. They who admit Reason to look upon 
it confound the matter still more, for a great revolution 
of thought can set affairs right. 

• Eeligion is separated iTom Life ; ♦divorced from bed and 
board. We think to be religious without love -for men, 
and pious with none for God ; or, which is the same thing, 
that we can love our neighbour without helping him, and 
God without having an idea of Him. The prevailing the- 
ology represents God as a being whom a good man must 
hate ; Eeligion is something ahen to our nature, which can 
only vise as Eeason faEs. »A despair of Man pervades oui* 
Theology.* Pious men mourn at the famine in our churches ; 
we do not believe in the inspiration of goodness now ; only 
in the tradition of goodness long ago. For aU theological 
purposes, God might have been buried after the ascension 
of Jesus, Wo dare not approach the Infinite Ohe face to 
face J we whine and wMmper in our brother's name, afi if 
we could only appear before the Omnipresent by At- 
torney. 

Our reverence for the Past is just in proportion to 
our ignorance of it. We think God was once everywhere 
in the World and in the Soul j but has now crepiij into ^ 
corner, as good as dead ,; that the Bible was his kst word. 
. Instead of the Father of All for our God, we have two 
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Idols; tiie Bible, a record of men^s words and works j and 
Jesus of Nazareth., a man wlio lived divinely some centu- 
ries ago. These are the Idols of the religious j our standard 
of truth J the gods in whom we trust. Mammon, the 
great Idol of men not religious — who ovei'tops them both^, 
and has the sincerest worshippers — ^need not now be 
named. His votaries hum they are idolaters ; the other 
worship in ignorance, their faith fixed mainly on transient 
things.. 

I know there are exceptions to this rule. Saintp never 
fail from the earth. Iteason will claim some deserted 
niche in every church. But wise men grieve over our 
notions of Religion—so poor, so alien to Reason-.: • Pious 
men weep over our practice of Religion — so far from 
Christianity. What passes for Christianity in our times is 
not reasonable ; no man pretends it. It can only be de- 
fended by forbidding a reasonable man to open his mouth. 
We go from the street to the church. What a change ! 
Reason and good sense and manly energy, which do their 
work in the world, have here little to do j their voice is 
not heard. The morality, however, is the same in both 
places ; it has only laid off its working di-ess, smoothed its 
face, put on its Sunday clothes. 

* The popular theology is hostile to man j tells us he is 
an outcast ; not a child of God, but a spurious issue of the 
devil. Ho must not even pray in his own name. His 
duty is an impossible thing. No man can do it. He de- 
serves nothing but damnation.- Theology tells him that is 
all he is sure of. It teaches the doctrine of immortalify ; 
but in such guise that, if true, it is a misfortune to man- 
kind. Its Heaven is a place no man has a right to. Would 
a good man willingly accept what is not his ? Pray for it ? 
Tms theology rests on a lie. Men have made it out of 
assumptions. The conclusions came from the premises | 
but the premises were made for the sake of the conclu- 
sions. Each vouches for the other's truth. But what 
. else will vouch for either ? * The historical basis of popular 
doctrines, such as Depravity, Redemption, Resurrection, 
the Incarnation—is it formed of Facts or of No-Facts? ^ 
Who shall tell us ? Do not the wise men look after these 
things ? Ono must needs blush for the patience of m^i- 
Hud. . . 
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But liag Religion only tlie bubble of Tradition to rest 
on ; no other sanction than Authority j no substance but 
Belief? They know little of the matter who say it. Did 
Eeiigion begin with what we call Christianity? Were 
there no saints before Peter ? "Eeiigion is the first spiritual 
tiling man learned; the last thing he will abandon. There 
is but one Religion, as one Ocean though we call it Faith 
in our church, and Infidelity out of our church. 

^ It is my design in these pages to recall men from the 
transient Form to the eternal Substance; from outward 
and false Belief to real and Inv/ard I^ife ; from this partial 
Theology and its Idols of human device, to that universal 
Eeiigion and its ever-living Infinite God ; from the temples 
of human Folly and Sin, which every day crumble and 
fall, to the inner Sanctuaiy of the Heart, where the still 
small voice will never cease to speak. I would show men 
Eeiigion as she is — ^most fair of all God's fairest children. 
If 1 fail in this, it is the head that is weak, not the heart 
ihat is wanting. • 
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" Who ia thore almost tliat has not opiniom planted in him by education iimo out of 
mind ; which by that meana came to ba as the mmiioipal la\7S of the country, wliich 
must not bo questioned, but are then looked on with reverence, as the atantlmd of 
right and wrong, truth and falsehood, when perhaps these bo sacyed opinions are but 
the oracles of the auisery, or the traditional grave talk of those who pretend to inform 
our childhood ; who receive them from hand to hand without ever examining them ? 
.... These ancient pre-ocoupationa of our minds, these several and ahaost sacred 
opinions, are to bo examined if we will mate way for truth, and put our minds in that 
flreedom which belongs and is necessaiy to them. A mistaike is not the less eo, and will 
never grow into a truth, because we have believed it a Ion,? time, though perhaps it 
be the harder to part with; and an en-or is not the less dangerous, nor the less con- 
trary to tiTith, because it is cried up and had in veneration by any party."--LoCEE, in 
KiHG'a Lifo qfhim, second edition. Vol. I. p. 188, 182. 
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OF. RELIGION TN GENERAJj ; OE A PISCOTOBB OP THS 
EELIGIOUS i^LEMSNT AJJP ITS MAI^JPESTATOTS, 



CHAPTBB I. 

. BKAMINATIOH OP THE EELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN SUN^ 
AND THE EXISTENCE OF ITS OBJECI'. 

As Ave look on tie world which Man has added to that 
which came from the hand of its H^ker^ we are struck 
with tho variety of its objects, and the contradiction Tbe- 
tween them. There are institutions to prevent orime ; in- 
stitutions that of necessity ^^erpetuate crime. This is built 
on Selfishness j wotdd stana y the downfall of Justice and 
Truth. Side by side therewith is another, whose broad 
foundation is universal Love,~love for all that ^ve of 
woman bom. Thus we see palaces and hovels, jaUs an4 
asylums for the weak, arsenals and churches, huddled to- 
gether in the strangest and most intricate confusion. How 
shall ^ve bring ordei* cut of this chaos ; account for the ex- 
istence of these contradiiJtions? It is serious work to decom- 
pose these phenomena, so various and conflicting | to detect 
the one cause in the many results. But in doing tms/ wo fin^., 
the root of all in Man himself. In ium is me samoper« 
plesing antithesis which we meet in all his works. These 
conflicting things existed as ideas in him before they took 
their present and concrete shape. Discordant causes have, 
produced effects not harmonious. Out of Kan these in- 
stitutions have grown } out of his passions, or ins Ju%- 
ment'i Ms senses/ or his soul. Taken togeiSier they are 
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tlie esiponent wliicli indicates the character and degi'ee of 
developmeii'j the race has now attained ; they are both the 
result of the Past and the prophecy of the Future. 

From a survey of Society, and an examination of human 
nature, we come at once to the conclusion, that for every 

i institution out of Man except that of Religion, there is a 
cause within him* either fleeting or permanent ; that the 
natural wants of the body, the desire of food and raiment, 
comfort and shelter, have organized themselves, and in- 
stituted agriculture and the mechanic arts % that the more 
delicate principles of our nature, love of the Beautiful, the 
True, the Gc i, have their organization also ; that the pas- 
sions have ■ .eir artillery, ^nd all the gentler emotions 
somewhat external- to represent themselves, and reflect 
their image. Thus the institution of Laws, with their con- 
comitants, the Court-house and the Jail, we refer to tlie 
Moral Sense of mankind, combining with the despotic self- 
ishness of the strong, whose might often usurps the place 
of Justice. Factories and Commerce, Railroads and Banks, 
Schools and Shops, Armies and Newspapers, are quite easily 
referred to something analogous in the wants of Man } to a 
lasting principle, or a transient desire which has projected 
them out of itself. Thus we see that these institutions out 
of Man are but the exhibitions of what is in him, and must 
be referred either to eternal principles, or momentary pas- 

^ sions. » Society is the work of Man. There is nothiag in 
society which is not also in him. " 

Now there is one vast institution, which extends more 

ryidely than huijian statutes i claiina the larger place in 

human affairs ; takes a deeper hold on men than the torri- 

ble pomp of War, the machinery of Science, the panoply of 

/ Comfort. This is the institution of Religion, coeval and co- 

" extensive with the human race. Whence comes this? Is 

there an eternal principle in us all, which legitimately and 

of necessity leads to this j or does it come, like Piracy, War, 

the Slave-trade, and so much other business of Society, i&om 

the abuse, misdirection, and disease of human nature? 

Shall we refer this vast institution to a passing passion 

which the advancing race will outgroyr, or does it come 

from a principle in us deep and lasting as Man ? 

" To tMs question, for many ages, tw6 answers have been 

)".."' 
„ ' 1/ 
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given—one foolish and one ^ iae. Tlie foolisii answei', v;iiicli 
may be read in Lucretius and elsewhere^ iS;, tliat Eeligion is 
not & necessity of Man's nature^ wMcii comes from the action 
of eteiisal demands wii^liin liim^ "but is the result of spij'itual 
disease, so to say ; the effect of fear, of ignorance, combin- 
ing with sel^shness that hypocritical Priesta and knavish 
Kings, practising on the ^ignorance, the credulity, the pas- 
sions, and the fears of men, invented for their own sake, 
and got up a religion^, in which thoy put no belief and felt 
no spiritual concern. But juc?ging from a superficial view, 
it might as well be said that food and comfort were not 
xiecessities of our nature, but only cunning devices. 9f but- 
chers, mechanics, and artists, to gain wealth and' power. 
Besides, it is ndt given to hypocrites under the mitre, nor 
over the throne, to lay hold on the world and move it. 
Honest conviction and hving faith are needed for that 
work. To Liove the world of men finn footing is needed. 
Tiie hypocrite deceives few but himself, as the attempts at 
pious frauds, in ancient and modem times, abundantly 
prove. 

» The wise answer is, that this institution of Eeligion, 
like Society, Friendship, and Marriag'e, comes out of a 
principle deep and permanent in the constitution, of man; 
that as humble, and transient, and partial institutiona 
come put of humble, transient, and partial wants, and are 
to be traced to the senses and the phenomena of life ; so 
this sublime, permanent, and universal institution came 
out from sublime, permanent, and universal wants, and 
must be referred to the Soul, the religious Faculty, and 
so belongs among the unchanging reaHties of life.* Look~ 
lag, even superficially, but with earnestness, upon human 
affairs, we are driven to confess, that there is in. us a 
spiritual nature, which directly and legitimately leads to 
Beiigion ; thaf^s Man's body is connected with tho world 
of Matter f rooted in it ; has bodily wants, bodily seilses to 
minister thereto, and a fiind of mtemal materials where- 
with to gratify these senses and appeasQ these wants; *ko 
"Mm.' a soul is connected wAh the world of Spirit; rooted 
^ in God/ has spiritiml wants, and spiritual senses^ and a 
fund of materials wherewith to gratify these spiritual 
senses and appease these spitifcual wants. If this bo sO; 
then do not religibus institutions come equally from Man ? 
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Must it not be that theie is notMng in Eeligion, more 
tliaa. m Society^ wMoli is not impli ed in Mm ? 

ISow tlie esdstenc© of a religious element in us, is not a 
matter of liazardons and random conjecture^ nor attested 
only hj a superficial glance at tlie history, of Man, but this 
principle is found out, and its existence demonstrated in 
several legitimate ways. 

We see tlie phenomena of worsMp and religious observ- 
ances I of religious wants and actions to supply those 
■wants. Work implies a hand that did, and a head that 
planned it. A sound Induction from these facts carries 
us back to a religious principle in Han, though the in- 
duction does not determine the nature of this principle, 
except that it is the cause of these phenomena. This 
common and notorious fact of religious phenomena being 
found everywhere, can be explained only on the supposi- 
tion that man isj, by the necessity of his nat^>xre, inclined to • 
Eeligioni that worship, in some fom, gross or reiined, in 
act, or word, or thought, or life, is natural and quite in- 
dispensable to the race. If the opposite view be taken, 
that there is no religious principle in Man, then there are 
permanent and universal phenomena withoiit a con'e- 
spond,ing cause, and the fact remains unesplained and 
unaccountable. 

V Again; we feel conscious of this element within us. We ' 
arc not sufBcient for ourselves; not seli-origiuated ; not 
self-sustained. A few years ago, and we were not ; a few 
years hence, and our bo*dies shall not be, A mystery is 
gathered about our Kttle life. We have but small control 
oyer things around us ; are limited and hemmed in on all 
sides. Our schemes fail. Our ^ 'ins miscariy. One after 
another our lights go out. Ouv realities prove dreams. 
Our hopes waste away. We . are not where we would be, 
nor what we would be. Aft^rr much experience, men 
powei-fal as Napoleon, victorious as Cjesar, confess, what 
simpler men knew by instinct long before, that it is not in 
Mfin that walketh to direct his steps. We jSnd our cir- 
cumference very near the centre, everywhere. An exceed- 
ingly short radius measures all our strength. We can know 
little of material things; nothing but their phenomena. 
As the circle of our knowledge widtoi* its ring, we feel oiir 
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ignorance on move numerous points^ and tlie Unknown 
seems greater tlian before- At the end of a toilsome life, 
we confess, witli a great man of modern times, that we 
have wandered on the shore, and gathered here a bright 
pebble, and there a shiiiing shell — but an ocean of Truth, 
boundless and unfathomed, lies before ns, and all unknown. 
The wisest Ancient knew only this, that he -knew nothing-. 
^. "We feel an irresisc le tendency to refer all outward things, 
and ourselves with them, to a Power beyond us, sublime 
and mysterious, which we cannot measnre, nor even com- 
prehend. We are filled with reverence at the thought of 
this power. Outwo^rd matters give us the occasion which 
awakens consciousness, and spontaneous nature leads us 
to something higher than ourselves, and greater than till 
the eyes behold. We are bowed down at the thought. 
Thus the sentiment of something superhuman comes na- 
tural as breath. This primitive spiritual sensation comes 
over the soul, when a sudden calamity throws us from our 
habitua.1 state; when joy fills our cup to its brim; at *'a 
Tvredding or a funeral, a mourning or a festival y" when we 
stand beside a great work of nature, a mountain, a water- 
fall; when the twihght gloom of a primitive forest sends awe 
into the heart; when we sit alone with ourselves^ and tum in 
the eye, and ask, What am I ? Whence came I ? Whither 
shall I go ? There ia no man who has not feit this sensa- 
tion ; tms mysterious sentiment of something unbounded. 

Still furthers we arrive at the same result from a philoso- 
phical analysis of Man^s nature. We set aside the Body 
with its senses as the man's house, having doors and win- 
dows ; we examine the Understanding, which ia his hand- ^ 
maid; we separate theA^ections, which unite man with man; 
we discover the Moral Sense, hy which we can discern be- 
tween right and wrong, as by the body's eye between black 
and white, or night and day; and behind all these, and 

■ deeper down, beneath aU the shifting phenomena of life, 
we discover the ebligious element op maii, LooHng care- 
fully at this element; separating this as £t cause from it3 
action^, and these from their effects ; stripping this faculty 
of all accidental circumstances pecuHsr to the age, nation, 

. , sect, or individiial, and pursuing a sharp and Snal analysis 

I • ^ till the subject and pre£eate,can no longer be separated,; ' 

/ ; W6 find as the ultimate fact, that the religioua element first 
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manifests itself in our consciousness by a feeling of need, 
of want j in one word, by a sense of dependence.^ Tliis 
primitive feeling does not itself disclose the cbaracter, and 
still less the nature and essence^ of the Object on which, it de- 
pends; no more than the senses disclose the nature of their 
objects ; no more than the eye or ear discovers the essence of 
light or sound.- Like them, it" acts spontaneously and un- 
consciously, soon as the outward occasion offers, with no 
effort of will, forethought;, or making up the mind. 

Tims, then, it appears that induction from notorious 
facts, consciousness spontaneously active, and a philo- 
sophical analysis bf our natm'e, all lead equally to some re- 
ligious element or principle as an essential part of Man^s 
constitution. Now, when it is stated thus nakedly and 
abstractedly that Man has in his nature a permanent re- 
ligions element, it is not easy to see on what grounds this 
primary faculty can be denied by any thinking man, who 
will notice the religious phenomena in history, trust his 
own consciousness, or examine and analyze the combined 
elements of his own being. It is true, men do not often 
say to themselves, " Go to now. Lo, I have a religious 
element in the bottom of m-''" « teart.^^ But neither do they 
often say, Behold, I have Jiands and feet, and am the 
same being that I was last night or forty years ago." In 
a natural and healthy state of mind, men rarely speak or 
think of what is felt unconsciously to be most true, and the 
basis of all spiritual action. It is, indeed, most abundantly 
established, that there is a religious element in Man. 

1 The religioiis and moral elements mutually involve each other in practice ; 
neither cm attain a perfect development without the other ; but they are yet 
03 distinct from one another as the faculties of sight and hearing, or memory 
and imaginatioD. Perhaps aU wiU not agree mm that analysis which makes 
a sense ^depettdertce the ultimat« fact of consciousness in the case. _ This is the 
statement of Sehleiennacher, not to mention mor§ ancient authorities. See hiw 
ChristUche Glauhe nach der Grundsatzen der ev. Kirche, B. I. § 4, -j^. J 6, et 
seq. in his "Works, 1 Abt B. Ill,, Berlin, 1835. Of course a sense ot infinite 
as well as finite dependence is intende(^. CHhers roay call it a eonscioumess of 
the Infinite; I contend more for HxQ faet of a religious element in mai than for 
theabovo analysis of that element^ This theory has been assailed b^ several 
phjaosbphers, amongst others by EegeL See his Ph?,losophie der Eeli^on, 2nd 
improved edition, B. 1. p. 87, et seq., in XI. of 3iis 'wor&s, Berlin, 1840, fi. 
XvII. p. 279, et ieq,; Eosenkrantz, Leben Hegols, Berlin,' 1844, p. 311, et 
seq. See also Bretschneider, Handbuch der Dogmatik, Leip. 1838, Tot i., ■} 
32, 6. See Studien imd Kritiken, fur Oct. 1846, gj 845, et seq. for a defence of 
the opinion of Sehleiennacher. ' ' ' , 



CHAPTER n. 



OP THE SENTIMSNTj IDEA, AND CONCEPTION OF GOD. 

Now the existence of this religious element, our,. expe- 
rience of this sense of dependence, this sentiment of "some- 
thing without hounds, is itself a proof by imphcation of the 
existence of its object,— something on which dependence 
rests. A. belief in this relation between the feeling in us 
and its object independent of us, comes unavoidably from 
the laws of Man's nature; there is nothing of which we 
can be more certain.^ A natiiral want in Man's constitu- 
tion implies satisfaction in some quarter, just as the faculty 
of seeing implies something to correspond to this faculty, 
namely, objects to be seen, and a medium of light to see 
by. As the tendency to love implies something lovely for 
its object, so the religious consciousness implies its object. 
If it is regarded as a sense of absolute dependence, it im- 
plies the Absolute on which this dependence rests, inde-^ 
pendent of ourselves. 

Spiritual, like bodily faculties, act jointly and not one at 
a time, and when the occasion is given from without us, 
the Eeason, spontaneously, independent of our forethought 
and volition, acting by its own laws, gives us by intuition, 
an IDEA of that on which we depend. To this idea we give 
the name of God or Gods, as it is represented by one or 
^ several separate conceptions. Thus the exist^ence of God 
^fh implied by. the natural sense of dependence; implied in 

■ > The tnith of the human faculties must be assumed in all arguments, and if 
this ho admitted we have then the same evidence for spiritual facts as for the 
^ ma-dais or the demonstrations of Geometry. On this point see sorae^good re- 
>'inarlv8 in CttdwQurth's Intellectual System, Andover, 1838, 2 vols. 8vo, Vol. II. 
p. 135, et seq. If any one denies the trustworthinsss of the htim^n faculties, 
there can be no argument witli him; the axioms of morals and of mathematics 
are alike nonsense to such a reasoner. Demonstration presupposes sometliiTig' so 
t'ei taia it requires no demonstratiag. So Smai^g presupposes the trastwor- 
thiness of J!«r«i)«. ■ • f v i' 
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tlie religious element itself; it is esprcs^sed by the spon- 
taneous intuition of Eeason, 
Wow men come to tbis Idea early, it is the logical con- 
. dition of all otlier ideas; witliout rliis as an element of 
oar consciousness, or lying lat?nt, as it were, and unre- 
cognizoi in us, wo could liave no ideas at 8?li The senses 
reveal to m something external to the body, and independ- 
ent thereof, on which it depends ; they tell not what it is. 
ConBciousness reveals something in like manner, not the 
human spirit, in me, but its absolute ground, on which the . 
spirit depends.^ 0 -uward circumstances furnish the occa- 
sion by which vre approach and discover the Idea of God ; 
but they do not furnish the Idea itself. That is a fact given 
by the nature of Man. Hence some philosophers have 
called it an innate idea; others, a reminiscence of what the 
spirit knew in a higher state of life before it took the body. 
Both opinions may be regarded as rhetorical statements 
of the truth that the Idea of God is a fact given by Man's 
nature, and not an invention or device of ours. The be- 

V lief in God*s existence therefore is natural, not against na - 
ture. It comes unavoidably from the legitimate action of 
the intellectual and the relio'ious faculties, just as the be- 
lief in light comes from usmg the eyes, and belief in our 
exisuence from mere existing. The knowledge of God'a, 
existence, therefore, may be called in the language of Phi - 
losophyj an iIstpdition op Beason ; or in the mythological • 

^ language of the elder Theology,^ a Reveiation I'Rom God. 

If the above statement be correct, then our belief in God's 
existence does not depend on the a posferion argument', 

i I nso the word Spirifc to denote al! tho fa onltiea not material— ns distin- 
guisted from Body. ' 

3 Hsiglish twlters hard rately uttcfiintcd to occnmit philosophically for tlio 
origin of tho Idea of God. They have usually assumed this, and then defended 
it bv the varioua arguments. Urn Locko'a Essay on the Human Understanding, 
l3oo1c I. ch. IV. ; and Cousin's Psychology, Heniy's Translation, Hartford, 
1834, p- 46, et seq., and 181, et seq. See eoai«» /aluablo ri^marks in Cudworth's 
intellectual System, &o,. Yol. II. p. 143, et iieq. Seo tho Ohvifitian Examiner 
for January, 1840, p. 309, et £eq., and the v/orks thero cited. See also the arti- 
do of President Hopkins in American Quarterly Observer, Ko. II., Boston, 
1833 ; and Siploy's PhiLsophical Miscellanies, Tol. I. p. .40, et seq., and 203, et 
geq. Some valuable thoughts on this subject may abo bo found in De Wette, 
Daa "Wesen des Christlichen GleubenSj wm Standpankte des Glaubeus darges- 
tejlt, Basel, 1846, § 4, et ant. Seo too Wirthi; die Bpecuiative Idee Gottes, 
Stuttgart, 1845 ; and Sengler, die Idee Gottes, Heidelberg, 1845. 



oii-consicleratioas dra,Tim from tlie order, ntsiess, and "beauty 
discovered hj obser^^ations msdo iii tlie material world; 
nor ypt ou the aprlori argument, on considerations dravvu 
from the ete^'T^al natura of tilings, and o'bservations made 
in the spiritual world. It depends pidmarily on no argv.-'C- 
ment v/hacever j not on reasoning bfd" Si'dsmi. The fact is 
given outi-ight, as it were, and comes to the man, as soon 
and as naturally as the consciousness of Mq own existence, 
and is indeed logically inseparable from it, for wo cannot 
be conscious of ourselves except as dependent beings.' 

This intuitive perception of God is aftemards fundament- 
ally and logically established by the d p'iori argument, and 
beautifully confirmed by the a ■poste.non argument i but we 
are not left vdthout the Idea, of God till we become meta- 
physiciana and naturalists, and so can discover it by much, 
tliinking. It comes spontangously, by a law, of whose 
action we are, at first, not conscious. The belief alwrys 
precedes the proof, iniuition giving the thing to be reason- 
ed about. TTnless this intuitive function, be performed, it; 
is not possible to- attain a knowledge of God. For all ar- 
guments to that end must be addressed to a faculty which 
cannot originate the Idea of God, but only confirm it when 
given firom some other quarter. Any argnment is vain 
when the logical condition of all argument has not been 
compUed with.'' If the reasoner, as Dr. Clarke has done/, 
presuppose that his opponent has " no transcendent idea 
of God," all his reasoning could never produce it, howso- 
ever capable of confirming and legitimating that idea if 
already existing in the consciousness. As we may speak of 
sights to the ohnd, and sounds to the deaf, and convince 
them that things called sights and sounds actually .exist, 

* T^ts doctrmo seems to be implied in tlie mitings of 'die Alexandrian fathers. 

8 Kant has abundantly shown the insufficiency of all the pMlosopMcal argu~ 
mcnts fosr the existence of God, the phyeico'theolo^ical, the cosmological, and the 
ontological, Sci : the Kritik der reinen Vcrnuntt, 7th edition, p. Md, et Ecq. 
But the fact of the Idea given in man's nature cannot be got rid of. It is not 
a little cations that none of the Christian witm eeem to have attempted an 
oniological proof of the existence of God till tho eleventh century, when Anselm 
led tlieway. ; S6o\Bouchitt^ Histoire des Preuvcs da I'Existence do Dieude- 
puis les Teipps les plus recules jusqu'au Monologium d'Anselrae, in tho Mem. de 
I'Acad. des Soleaces Morales. &c., Tom. I. Savants Etrang&res, Paris, 1841, 
p. 395, et seq., and hia second Md'moire, p. 461, et'eeq,, which brings the his- 
tory down to that time. Tom. II. p. 5Sv et seq„ 77, et seq. 

3 In his Beniongtrfttion of the Bettig and Attributes of God. 
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hut can furnisli no Idea of tliose tilings -wlien tliere is no 
corresponding sensation/ so we may convince a man's nn- 
dei'standing of tlio £3omidness of our argumentation, bat 
yet give Mm no Idea of God tmless lie -have previously an 
iutuitive sense tliereof. Wifcliout tlie intuitive perception, 
the metaphysical argument-gives us only an idea of abstract 
Power and Wisdom ; tiie argunienc from design gives only 
a limited and imperfect Cause for the limited and imperfect 
effects. Neither reveals to us the Infinite God. 

The Idea of God then transcends all possible external 
etperience, and is given by intuition, or natural revelation, 
-which conies of the joint and spontaneous action of reason ■ 
and the religious element.* Now theoretically this Idea in- 
volves no contradiction and is perfect : that is, when the 
proper conditions are complied with, and nothing disturbs 
the free action of the spirit, we receive the Idea of a Being, 
infinite in Power, "VITisdom, and Goodness ; that is, infinite, 
or perfect, in all possible relations.^ But practically, in the 
majority of cases, these conditions are not observed; men at- 
tempt to form a complex and definite conception of God. The 
primitive Idea, eternal in Man is losi; sight oJ'.'V^The con- 
ception of God, as men express it in their language, is 
always imperfect ; sometimes self-contradictory and impos- 
sible. Human actions, human thoughts, human feelings, 
yes, human passions and all the Hmitations of mortal men, 
are collected about the Ide^ of God. Its primitive simpHcity 
and beauty are lost. It becomes self-destructive ; and the 
conception of God, as many minds set it forth, like that of 
a Griffin, or Centaur, or men whose heads do grow be- 
neath their shoulders," is self-contradictory ; the notion of 
a being who, from the very nature of things, could not ex- 
ist. They for the most part have been called Atheists, who 
denied the popular conception of God, showed its incon- 
sistency, and proved that such a being » ould not be.^ The 

^ The Idea of God, like that of Liberty fjid Immortality, jnay be calleii a 
judgment d priori, and from the necessity of the case, transcends all objective 
"experience, as it is logicallv anterior to it. 

■i See Cudworth's InteUectiial Syet^ai, Chop. IV. § 8—10, Vol. I. p. 213, et 
Eeq. 

•> Tho best men have often been branded as Atheists. The following- ben sfao- 
tors of the -world have bomo that stJgma : Thales, Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, So. 
crates, Plato, Aristotle, Xeuophanes, and both the Zenos ; Cicero, Seneca, Abe- 
lard, Galileo, Kepler, Des Cartes, LeibDita, Wolf, Locke, Cudworth, Samuel 



early Cliiistians and aU tlie most distinguislied and religi- 
ous pMlosopliers liave borne triat name, simply because 
tliey were too far before men for their sympatliy, too far 
above tliem for tlieir compreliinaion. and because, there- 
fore, their Idea of God was sublimer and nearer the truth 
tlian that held by their opponents. 

Now the conception we form of Godji under the most per- £ 
iect circumstances, must, from the nature of things, fall 
short of the reality. The Finite can form no adequate con- 
ception or imagination of the Infinite. All the conceptions 
of thf? human mind are conceived under the limitation of 
Time and Spa ce j of dependence on a cause exterior to itself .; 

Clarke, Jacob Bohirw ; Kant, and Fiehte, and Schelling, and Hegel, are still 
under the ban. See some curious details of this subject in Eairainann's Historia 
Atheismi, &c., 17,25, a dull book but profitablo.. See also a DiBsertation by 
Buohwaldius, De Controversiis recentioribu3 de Atheismo, Vitob. 1716, 1 vol. 
quarto, an ! " Historical Sketch of Atheism," by Dr Pond, in Amencan Bibli- 
cal Eepojitory, for Oct, 1839, p. 320, et seq. 

' Possevin, in his Bibliotheca, puts Luther and Melancthon among the Athe- 
ists. Mersenne ^in his Comment, in Genescos) says, that in 1622 there were 
53,000 Atheists in Paris alone, often a dozen in a single honse. Bio^aphie 
Universelle, Tom. XXVIII. p. 390. See some curious details respectmg the 
literary treatment of the subject in J. G. Walch's Philosophisches Lexicon, 2d 
ed,, Leip. 1733, pp. 134—146. Dr Woods, in his translation of Knapp's 
Theology ^(^ew York, 1831, 2 vols. 8vo), in a note borrowed from .Habn's 
Lehrbuch des Christ. Glaubens, p. 175, et seq., places Db Peiestley among the 
modem Atheists, where also he p"ts De La Slettrie, Von Holbach (or La- 
Grange), Heivetius, Diderot, and d'Alembert. Such catalogues are instructive. 
But see Clarke's Classification cf Atheists at .^e beginning of the discourse, in 
his ^Vorks, Vol. II. p. 521, et seq. 

The charge of impiety is always brought against such as differ from the pub- 
lic faith, especially if they rise above it. Tam Hicks declared Tilktson " the 
gravest Atheist tJiat tver was." Discourse on Tillotson and Burnet in L«chler, 
Gesch. Englischen Deismus, Stuttgart, 1841, p. 160, et seq. In 1697, Peter 
Browne, for a similar abuse of Toland, was rewarded with the office of a Bishop. 
— lb. p. 195. A curious old writer says, " amons the Grecians of old, those Se- ^ 
cretaries of Nature, which' first made a tender of the natural causes of lightnings 
and tempests ■ o the rude ears of men, were bbsted with the reproach of Atheists, 
; and fell under the hatred of the untutored rabbit;, because they did not, like them, 
receive every' extraordinary in nature as an immediate eipfessiori of the power 
and displeasure of the Deity." Spencer, Preface to his Discourse concerning 
Prodigies, London, 1665. Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 1, p. 75 (ed. Bhodoman), 
relates an instructivo ease, A Roman soldier, in Egj-pt, accidentally MlkS a cat 
—killed a god, for tjtuj cat was a popular object of worship. The people rose 
upon him, and nothing could save him from a violent death at the han& of the 
mob. All religious persecutions, if it be allowed to compare the little with the 
great, may bo reduced to this one denomination. Th^ fin'etio, actually or by 
implication, ki'aed a eomecratedcdt, a)id the Orikpdoz woiM fain hill rim. But 
88 the same thing is not sacred in all, countries (for even asses have their wcr- 
siiippers), the cat-killer, though aa abomination m Egypt, would be a great saint 
ia some lands where dogs ar& worshipped. 
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vrMlo tiie Infimte is necessarily free from tliese limitations | 

A man can compreliend no form of being but Ms own finite | 

form, wMcli answers to tlie Supreme Being efen less tlian I 

a grain of dust to tlie world itself. There is no conceive- | 

ble ratio between Finite and Infinite.^ Our human per- I 

sonalitj' ^ gives afftlse modification to all our conceptions of i 

the Infinite. But if^ not resting in a merely sentimental | 

consciousness of God^ Mcli is vague, and alone leads i 

rather to pantheistic mysticism, than to a reasmahU faith;, I 

we take the fact given in our nature— tbe primitive Idea | 

of God, as a Being of infinite Power, "Wisdom, and Good- I 

ness, involves no contradiction. This is, perhaps, the most f 

faithftd expression of the Idea that words can convey. I 

, This language does not define th.e nature o.' God, but dis- | 

tinguishes our Idea of him from ail other ideas and con- | 

ceptions whatever. Some great religious souls have been j 

content with this nati\ e Idea | have found it satisfactory | 

both to Faith and Eeason, and confessed with the ancients, j 

that no man by seareliing could perfectly find out God. ■] 

Others project their own limitations upon their conception | 

of God, making him to appear such, an one as tbemselves ; i 

thus they reverse the saying of Scriptiire, and creating a , ' 
phantom in their own image, call it God. Thus, while the 

Idea of God, as a fact given in man^s nature, and affording c 
a consistent representation of its Object, is permanent and 
alike in aU; while a merely sentimental consciousness or feel- - 
ing of God, tbougb. vegue and mysterious, is always the same 
in itself; the popular Conception of God is of the most vari- 
ous and evanescent character, and is not the same in any^ 
two ages or meuc The Idea is the substance j the concop- 

1 M. Cousin thinlvs God is compreliensible by tlie human spirit^ and svm at- 
tempts to construct the inteUectuid existence " of God. Creation he makes the 
easiest thing in tlie world to conceiva of! See his Introduction to the History' 
of Philosophy, Linberg'a Translation, pp. 132—143. See also Ripley,!, c. Vot 
I. p. 27 1« et seq. One would ftafiirally think human presumption could go no 
further; but this pleasing illusion is dispelled by the perusal of soma of \a& 
opponents. . • 

* Zenophanes saw further into the secret than some others, "when he saia, ^ 
that 'f Horsed or Lions had hands and Vera to represent each his Deitj-, ir- would 
bo a £br«fi or a £ion, for these animals -would impose their limitationa on the 
Crodheadjnat as man has done. See the passage in Ensebius, Prasp, Ev; SIH. 
13, and Clemens Alex. Strom. V, 14. • 

The lato excellent Dr Arnold goes to the other extreme, and says, " m on/y 
of God in Chi-ist that -I can,' in my present ^at6 otleing, mieeive anything at 
all" {}') life, fei New Yc A, 1845, Chap. YII. Letter 61, p. 212. 
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tion is a traBsienfc phenomeron, wMch at best oiHy imper- ; 
fectly represeuts the substance. To possess tiia Idea of j 
Sod, though, latent in ns, is unavoidable j to feel its comfort i 
is natural j to dwell ia the Sentiment of God is deKghtfui j / 
but to frame an adequate Conception of Deity,, and set this / 
forth in words, is not only above human capability, but im» | 
possible in the nature of things. Tho abyss of vtoq is not f 
to be fathomed save by Him who ifi All-in-all..* 



CHAPTER in. - 

POWER OP THB BSm«I0U8 ELEilENT. 

Now this inborn reiigions Faculty is the basis and cause 
of all Religion. Without this internal religious element, 
eitlier Man could not have any religious notions, nor be- 
come religions at all, or else religion would be sometLing 
foreign to his nature, which he might yet be taught me- 
chanically from without, as bears are taught to dance, and 
parrots to talk; "but which, like this acquired and unna- 
tural accomplishment of the beast and the bird, woidd divert 
him from his true nature and perfection, rendering him a 
monster, but 1685 of a man than he would be without the 
snperfetation of tiiis Beligion upon him. Without a moral 
; faculty, wo could bava no duties in respect to men ; with- 
; out a religious faculty, no duties in respect of God. The 
foundation of each is in Man, not cut of him. If man have 
V not a religious element in his nature, rpiraculous or other 
: ^' revelations " can mo more render him i jiigious than frag- 
ments of sermons and leaves of the Bible can make a Lamb 
religious when mixed and eateri with its daily food. The 
|; Law, the IHiy, aaid the Bestiny of Man, as of all Crod'g 
I? ■ creatures, are writ in himself and by the Ahnighfrjr'a hand.' 

if'- ' ■ - , ' ■ - ' ■ ■ ^ 

§68 Pfljkw'B Seimoas of Theism, Atheism, ossd the BopuJiar Theology, 
Boston. 1663, Se 

^^i'- 2 See the tteatisa of Cicero on the fotmdatioa of duties ia th* ^jsay Dp J,egi» 
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Tbe religious element existing; ■\ntliin us^ , a^iS this alone, 
renders Religion the duty, tb.e privUt'ge, and the welfara 
of maukind. Thus Religion is not a superinduction upon 
the race, 8.s some -vzould mate it appear ; not an after- 
tiiouglit of God interpolated in human affairs, when the 
work was otherwise complete ; but it is an original neces- 
sity of our nature; the religious element is deep and es- 
sentially laid in the very constitution of Man. 

I. How this rehgious element is universal. This may 
be proved in several ways. Whatever exists in the funda- 
mental nature of one man, exists likewise in all men, though 
in different degrees and variously modified by different cir- 
cumstances. Human nature is the same in the men of all 
races, ages, and^ countries. Man remains always iilentical, 
only the diJBering circumstances of climate, condition, cul- 
ture, race, nation, and individual, modify the manifesta- 
tions, of what is at bottom tl-a same. Races, ages, nations, 
and individuals, differ only in the various degrees they 
possess of particular faculties, and in the development or 
the neglect of these faculties. "v»n-i5nj^ therefore, it is 
shown that , the rehgious sentiment imsts as a natural 
principle in any one man, its esstcnce in all othei men, 
that are, were, or shall be, follows unavoidably TVOTjSX the 
unity of human nature. ^ , 

. Again, the universahty of the reUgious element is con- 
firmed by historical arginnents, %yhich also have some forco. 
We discover rehgious phenomena in all lands, wherever 
Man has advanced above the primitive condition of Tr.f*re 
animal wildjaess. Of couirtje there must have been a period 
in, his development when the rehgious facvdties Md not 
come to conscious antivily : but after fchat state of; spiritual 
infancy is passed by, religious emotions appear, in the 
rudest and most civilized state ; among the cannibals of 
New Zealand and the refined voliiptuaries of old Babylon : 
in the Esquimaux fiaheraaan and the Pfirisian philosoph^tfv 
The subsequent history of men shows no period in which 

Tros, Lit). I. It may surpriBe fiomd men tb&t a shoald^toome at the tenttu. 
■which Ues at the bottom of all mota\ obligation, -whil^ so mny Christ moral- 
istic have shot vide of the maxk. Qas the discuitsion of the same subject, and a 
very different conclusion, ia Paley'e Moral Philosophy, and Djmond's EssayB. 
See the heathen 'witnesses coUcoted Taylo^, Elements of the Civil X<a^ ; 
Lond. 1786, p. 100, et «eq; ^ ' 
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these phenomena ^ not appear; Man worships, feels de- 
pendence and accountability, religious fear or hope, and 
gives signs of these spiritual emotions all the world ovei% 
No nation with fire and garments has been found so saVage 
that they have not attained this ; none so refined as to out- 
grow it. The widest observation, therefore, as well as a 
philosophical deduction ftom the nature of Man, warrants 
the conclusion that this sentiment is universal.* 

Bub at first glance there are some apparent exceptions to 
this rule. A few persons from time to time arise and claim ^ 
the name of Atheist. But even these admit they feel this 
religious tendency ; they acknowledge a sense of depend- \" 
ence, which they refer, not to the sound action of a natural 
eleirent in their constitution, but to a disease thereof, to ' 
the influence of culture, or the instruction of their nurses, . - 
and couTib it an obstinate disease of their mindji or else a / 
prejudice early imbibed and not easily removed.' Even if 
some one could be found who denied that he ever felt any . ' 
religious emotion' whatever, howevrt- feebly — this would '-^^ 
prove nothing against the universality of its existence, and - 
no more against the general rule of its manifestation, than / 
the rare fact of a child born witha single arni'.proves against 
the general rule, that Man by nature has two arms.' 

Again, travellers t^U ns some nations ^th considerable 
civilization have no God, no priests, SG- worship,, and 
therefore give no sign of the ejdstence.of the religious ele- 
ment in them. Admitting they state a facty v»-e are not to 
ccnclude the. religious element is wanting in the savages j 
only that they, like infants, have not attained the proper 
stage, Trhen wo couid discover signs of its action. But 

' * Empirical obsemtion alone would not teach the ^mwtridityai this elomerii, 
tralese i« lyute detected in eaeh man, for a generalization can never go beyond the 
fects it embraces ; but observation, so far as it goes, oonfiims the abstract con^ 
'uusioQ which m reach independent of obsemtipn. 

See Humo's Natural Historr of Eelifiion, Introdootioii. Essars; Lond. 
1822, Vol. II. p. 379. 

; ; 3 One of the most remarkable Atheists of the preseat dar is M. Oomte, anthor 
c^&e valuable and sometimes prpfonnd workCours de Thilosopbie positive; 
Paris, 1830 — 42, 6 vols, 8to. He glories in the name, bat in many places 
eives evidence of the leligions element czistinf in him in no smdl power. See 
[Padworth's latelleotual System, &c., Ch. TV. § 1—5, Some one say* " No 
^nui^is a consistent Atheist— if fuoh ba pi^ble^who a4mits the existence of 
;aiay general law.'' ; r 

^ ■ ' / 
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tiieso travellei'3 are often misteken.* Tlmv ohmvY%Uom 
have, in snch cases, l)eBii superficial, made with but a 
slight knoY^ledg© of the mimers and customs of thQ 
nation they treat. Axid, besidea, thdv prejudice Uinded 
their ejes. They looked for a regular worship^ doctrine? 
of religion, priests, temples, images, forms, and ceremo.. 
nies. But there is one stage of rehgious cojisciousness m 
vMch none of these eigas appear | find yet the religious 
element is at its work. The travellers, not finding the , 
jisual signs of worship, denied the existence of woraMp: 
Itself, and even cf any religious eonsciousnesa in the 
jiiifeion. But if they had found a people ignorant of cooke^ 
and without the implements of that art, it would he quit© 
fts wise to conclude from this negativ<i) testimony that thQ 
notion never ate nor di'anl?. On such evidence^ the early : 
Christians were convicted of Atheism by the Pagans, and 
subsequently the Pagans by the Christians.' - ^ 

1 It earns eupprising that go acute a pbilosopaer as Ijooko (Essays, S. I, eft, . 
4, § 8) should prove a negative hy hearsay, and assert on such evidence as Enoe, 
Jo. de L6ry, MartiniSre, Torry, Ovington, &c., that there were "-whole n&tionB 
atiQongst whom there was to ba found no notion of a Ood, no leligiw." Se| 
the aUo remerlis of bis friend Shafteebury-^vho ia most unrighteously yeclconea 
a speculative enemy to religion— against this opinion, in his Characteristics, 
Load. 1758, Vol. lY. v. 81, et seq, ; 8th Letter to a Student, &o. Stallcr d&» . 
Clares the E:a3isohfttkan8 have no idea of a Supreme Baing, yet gives m ftccout^ :; 
of their mythology! See Pritchard, Eesearches into the Physical History of 
Llftukind, Lond, 1841, et seq., Vol. IV. p. 499. So inteUigeut a writer as Mr 
Kortoa says that " in the popular religion of ihe OmJca and £mane there wsj 
no rceognition of Gog." Evidences of the Genuineness of the Goepete, Boston, 
1837, et seq., Vol. Ill, p. 13. This example showa the cautioa mth. which we 
are to read less exact writers, who deny that certain ^vages have any religion. 
See examples of this sort collected, for a different purpose, iaMonboddo, OrigiB 
and Progress of Language, 2nd ed,, Mnburgh, 1774, Vol, took n. chap, 
■whero see niue^ wore evidence to show that races of men piist with tai<rS. Some. . 
writers seam to think Christianity is ne^er safe until they have shown, as they 
fancy, that man cannot, by the natural exercise of his faculties, attain a know- 
ledge of even the simplest and iBost obvious religious truths. {Seme fealfeh 
booEs havi been based on this idea, which is yet tho staple of many sermoai.- 
See on this head tho '.•al'.iable remark? of M. Oomto ubi fiupr^,- Vol v. p. 32, $% 
seq. » • • 

It is not leaf cu -eo the wtole' nation of the Chinwa we mmd of Athasm, 
and that by writers bo xespectable as Le Pfere de Saiato Harjfi, aad li& PejrQ. 
Losgobardi. See, who wiU, lieibuiWs refatation oli^ cHrm 0pp. eft. Da- : 
teas,; Vol. IV. part t p. et seq. ' . ^ , 3 • 

3 Winslow, with others, at first declared the Amencaa Indian? hsa »o reur 
gica or knowledgt) of God, but ho afterwards (somcted his wjstake. See Jtm* - 
cirs Life of Eliot, p. 32, et eeo. See also Catlin's Letters, &q-, ^ tho Sortfe, 
American Indisas, New Jork/l^^l, Vol. I. p.. 156. . Even Mmm, .IS-ntis^he 
Gefiuhichts dor Eeligionen, Vol. I. p. 11, 1% admits there is noji^tion without, 



Timeb is still one oilier ease of appafent- -exce^Moa k> 
|lio rale, 8oiiie persona, liave been found, who jn early 
{ihildiiood wrer© separated from 3iuman society and grew iit> 
towards ike years of maturity in an isoM-ed state, haViiig 
jio contact with their. fellow-mortals, These give no signs 
lof any religious element in their natiire. But other um« 
yersal faoaltiea of the race, the tendency to laugh, and to 
apeak aTinculate words, give quits as Httle sign of their 
existence.^ Yet when these unfortunato persons ' are es:» 
jposed to the ordinary influence of life, the religioiis, hk^> 
other faculties, does its work. Hence we may coneiside It 
existed, though dormant until the proper conditions- of its 
jSevelppment were supplied,- 

IThese three appareat. exceptions seire only to 'cxm&rm. 
the rule that the religious sentiment, like •&ie power of 
attention, thought, and love, ie universal in the race. Yei} 
jt is. plain that there wao a period in which the primitiv& 
wild man, without language or self-consciousness;, gave no 
sign of any religious faculty at all, still the original ele* 
|nent lay in this l3ahy-m.%u. • ■ 

! \ However, l-'re other faculties, iihis is possessed in diffen 
ent degrees by different races, nations, and iadividualSj 
. and at particular epochs of the world's or the individual's 
liistory acquires a predominance it has ncit at other titoes, 
it seems God never creates two , races, nations, or men, 
with precisely the same endowments. There is a differ* 
eEce, more or less striking, between the . intellectual, 
aesthetic, and moral development of two xaces, or nations, 
pr even between two men of the same race and nation* 
'54iis dilfesrence seems to be the effect, not merely of 'th© 

^eligitras obsmanceg. See in Pritchard, 1. c; Vol. I. p. 188, tlie statements re? 
latire to the Esc[uimaus:;, and liis correction 6f tlie erroneous and ill-natured oc? 
coiinta, of others. If aay aation is destitu te of religious oTpinioas and observ- 
ances, it mus'i be the Esquimaux, .and. the Bushmans of South Africa, who 
scemto be the ioipest of the human race. But it is clear, from the statement of 
_ ttsvellers aad missioaaries, that both hava religious sstitiments and opinions, 
^■he: Heathen philosophers admitted it as a fact immrsalhj acknowkd^ed ih&t 
thete wasa God. . ' , . , - 

' * See a collection 0? tho most remal^kable of these cases in Jalin's.Appendt:iE; 
t^emeaeuticeB, Sc., VieuiiK, ISU, Vol. II. p. 208, et seq.,und the authors 
. there cited. Monbdddo, Ancient Metsphysiics, &c , Edinburgh, 177!>, etseq., 
, 3rM. III. book ii. chap, |, and Appendix, chap. 3. Col. Sleenian'e account 
of. "Wolvas nurturing Children in their Bens," Plymouth, England, 1852; 
- .Windsor's Papuans, Lond. 18,59. ,Capt. Gibson's commuaicatica to tho Aaieii* 
pnGec^.'Soc.yDec. 1853. ■ ' — 
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idifferent circuuisi-smces whereto they are exposed, but also 
of tlie different en-iowiiients witli •wliicK tliey set out. If 
(we watck in l^istory the gradual deYeldpment and, evolu* ; 
•lution of the human race, wo see that one nation takes the 
lead in the march of. mind, pursues science, literature, and 
the arts; another in -war, and the practical business, of 
political thrift, ■while a third nation, prominent neither for 
science nor poHticai skill, takes the lead in Religion, and 
in the comparatiYe strength of its reUgious consciousness 
surpasses both, 

. Three fox"ms of monotheistic Eeligion have, at various 
.times, com© up in the ■world's histoiy. IVo of them at 
this moment perhaps outnumber the votaries of all other 
religions, and divide between them the more advanced 
civilization of mankind. These three are the- Mosaic, the 
Christian, and the Mahometan j aU recognizing the unity 
of G-od, the religious nature of Man, and the relation be- 
tween God and Maii. AH of -these, surprising as it is, 
came from one family of men, the Shemitic, who spoke, in - 
Gubsta,nce, the same language, lived ia the same country,- 
and had the same customs and political institutions. Even 
thai; ■wide-spread and more monstrous form of Religion^ 
which our fathers had in the ■wilds of Europe, betrays its 
likeness to this Oriental stock ; and that form, still earlier, 
:which dotted Greece all over with its temples, filHngthe 
isles of the Mediterranean •with its solemn and mvsterioua 
chant, came apparently from the same source.^ The beahti-i 
ful spirit of the Greek, modified, enlarged, and embelhshed 
what Oriental piety at first called down from the Empy- 
rean. The nations now at the head of modem civilization 
have not developed independently their power of creative 
religious genius, so to say; for each form of worship that^ 
has prevailed ■with them was originally derived from somd 
other race. These nations 'are more, scientific than reli- 
gious ; reflective rather than . spontaneous ; utilitarian 
more than re^verential ; and, so fa.r as history relates, have 
never yet created a permanent form of Eeligion which has 
eztended to other families of men. Tlxe^x faith, like thei& 

i This Orientalism of the religious opinions among the Europeans has led to 
some very al>aurd conceits; see aaoiorious instance Jn Davie's Mvthology of the > 
Draids. See also La Religion des Gaulois, &c., nw h E. P."Doia fJacQues 
Martin] ; Pariis, i727, 2 vols. 4to, ' " . ■ ^ j 
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choicer fruits, is an importation from abroad, not an indi^ 
genous plant, thongii now liappily naturalized, and ren- 
dered productive in tlieir soil. Of all nations k'thertic) 
known, tliese are tlie most disposed to reflection, litera- 
ture, science, and tlie practical arts ; wMe t'tie Shemitish 
tribes in tlieir early age were above all others religious, 
and have had an influence in religious liistory entir-ely dis- 
proportionate to tlieir numbers, theii". art, their srience, or 
their laws. Out of the heart of this ancient faniily Of 
nations flowed forth that triple stream of pious hfo.^ which 
even- now gives energy to the pulsations ^f the world. 
, Sgypt and Greece have stirred the intellect ci' mankind; 
and spoken to our love of the Grand, the Beautiful, the 
^True, to faculties that lie deep in us. But this Oriental 
people have touched the Soul of men, and awakened re- 
verence for the Good, the Holy, the Altogether Beautiful, 
which lies in the profoundest deep of all. The religious 
"'element appears least conspicuous, it may be, in some 
Nations of Australia — ^perhaps the most barbarous, of men. 
With savages in general it is in its- infancy, like all the 
nobler attributes of Man,^ but as they develope their nature, 
this faculty becoihes more and more apparent. 

- n. Again; tiiis element is indestructible in hunian ' 
natiire. It is not in the power of caprice within, nor es- 

; ternal ciiCi^mstances, war or peace^ freedom or slaveryj, 
ignorance or reSnement, wholly to abolish or destroy it. 
Its growth may be retarded, or quickened ; its power mis- 
directed, or suffered to flow in its proper channel. But no 
violence from within, no violence from without, can ever 
destroy this element. It were as easy to extirpate hunger 
and thirst from the sound living body, as this element 

J&om the ^spirit. It may sleep. It never dies. Kept 
down by external force to-day, it flames up to heaven in 

C^treams of light to-morrow. "When perverted from its 

V^^tural jor-rse, it WTites> in devastation,' its chronicles of 
y^'ongs,— :i horrid page of biman histoi^, which proves, 
its awful power, as the strength of the human muscle is 
proved by the dj^ptortions of the maniac. Sensual men, who 
hate the restraints of Behgion, who know nothing of its en- 

C; * M. Comto takes a very different view of tho matter, and has botti fact and 
' ^Hlosoghy against Mia. 



fioiiragemonis, strive to :|)luck up ihe roots Siis plml 
"wMcli Ood lias set; iii the midst of tlio garden. Biit tilers 
it stands-— "tlic. tree of Knowledge, tlie tree of Life. Even 
Bucli as boast tlio name of Infidel and Atkeiat find^ xmcon* , 
ecionsly, repose in its wide shadow^ and refreslunent in its 
fruit. It blesses obedient men. He wlio violates the 
divine law, and tlius would wring tbis feeling from Ms ■ 
lieart, feels it, like a beated iron, in the marrow of Ms 
bones. 

m. Stiil nirtber J tMs religions element is the strong- 
fest and deepest in buman nature. It depends on notbing 
outside, conventional or artificial. It is identical in all 
men 5 not a similar tMng, but tbe same. SuperficiaUy, 
man differs from man, in tbe less and more j but in tbe 
Eatnre of the primitive religious element all agree, as in 
whatever is deepest. Ort of tbe profoundest abyss in man 
proceed Ms worship, bis prayer, bis liymn of praise. The 
history of tbe world shows us what a space Beligion. fillSi 
She is tbe mother of philosophy and tbe arts j has presided 
over 'the greatest wars. She holds row all nations with 
her unseen hand ; restrains their passions, more powerful 
than aU the cunning statutes of the lawgiver; awakens 
their virtue ; allays their sorrows with a mild comfort, aU 
her own; brightens their hopes with the purple ray of 
faith, shed through the sombre curtains of necessity. 

Eeligious emotion often controls eocieiy, inspires tbe 
lawgiver and the artist— is the deep-moving principle ; it 
lias called forth, the greatest heroism of past ages the 
proudest deeds of 'daring and endurance have been done 
in its name. Without Beligion, all the sages of u kingdom 
cannot build a city j but with it, bow a rude fanatic swaya 
the mass of men. The greatest works of human, art have 
risen only at Religion^s call. The marble is pHarit at her 
magic touch, and seems to breathe a pious life. The 
■cMselled stone is instincb with a living soul, and stands 
■there, silert, yet full of hymns and prayers j an embodied 
aspiration, a thought with wings that mock at space and 
time. The Temples of the East, the Cathedrals of the 
West; Altar and Column and Statue and Image, — these 
'are tbe tribute Art pays to her. Whence did Michael An- 
gelo, Phidias, Praxiteles, and all the mighty sons of Ai't^ 
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who clu'omeled- tl?.eir awfol tlioaglits iii stone, i?lj,Gping^ 
Ijmto matter to a divine foym, 'bnilding up the Pyramid 
aad PattKenoii, or forcing' the hard elements to swell ia'tC' ' 
^0 8^q\ aspire into th/, dome or tho- fantastic tower,— 
vrhenae did they draw their inspiration ? All their greatesti 
\vond3r3 are -wrought in ReHgion's name. In tho very ' 
dawn of time. Genius- looks through tha clouds and lifts up 
his voice in hynma and songs and stories of the Gods |. 
and the Angel of Music cai-ves out her thanksgiving, her 
penitence, her prayers fox Man, on the Hsoeen air, as a. 
votive gift for hor. H,or sweetest, note, her most majestic 
cliant, she hreatlies. only at Religion's, call. Thusiit hag 
always leen. A thousand men will readily become celi« 
hate monks for Religion.. Would thoy for Gold, or Ease^ 
or Eame ? 

The greatest sacrifices ever made are offered in the name 
of Hehgion. For thia a man will forego ease, pea<!e,; 
friends,, society, wife, and child, all that mortal flesh holds 
dearest; no danger is too dangerous, no suffering too 
stem to bear, if Religion say the word. Simeon the Sty- 
lite will stay years long on his pillar's top ; the devotee: of! 
Budha tear off hia palpitating flesh to serve his God. lHho, 
Pagan idolater, bowing down to a false image of stone,, 
renounces his possessions, submits to barbarous- aad cruel , 
rites, shameM mutilation of his. Hmbs ; gives ihe. first- 
bom of his body for the sin of his soul; casts his own per- 
son to destruction, because he dreams Baal, or Sa(tui'n, 
J^ehovah, or Moloch, demands the saCTifice.. "The Christiaat* 
idolater, doing equal homage to a lyiag thought, gives up 
Common Sense, Reason, Congcience^ Love of ids brother,, 
at the same fancied mandate; is ready to; credit most 
obvious absurdities; accept contradictions; do what con* 
flicltS with the moral sense ; believe dogmas that make h'fo 
dark, eternity dreadJful, Maa a worm, and God, a irjrrant ; 
dogmas that make him count as cursed half Ms brother 
men, because told such is his duly, in the name of Reli- ^ 
gion. in this name Thomas. More, the. ablest head of his 
times, will believe a bit, of bread becomes the Almighty . 
God, when a lewd priest but mimibles his juggling I^yus, ; 
and lifts up his hands. In our day, heads as able as; 
Thomas Morels beheve doctrinea quite aa absurd, beeausa 
la^ught as Re%ioa and Godfa cojrmsand, la its, behalf. th&. 
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foolisliest teacMng beccmes acceptable i tlio foulest doc« 
tiiaes, tlio gj cssost conduct;, criines tiiat;, like the fabled 
banquet of Tkyestes, migbt malre tlio sun sicken at tlio 
siglit and turn' back affinglited in hh course,-~tliese things 
are counted as beautiful, superior to Eeason, acceptable to 
God. The wicked man may bless his brother in crime | 
the uniighteous blast the holy with his curse, and devotees 
ehail shout " Amen" to both the blessing and tho ban. 

. On what other authority have rites so bloody been accept- 
ed ; or doctrines so false to reason, so libellous of God. ? Jb'or 
what e^.m has Man achieved such works, and made such 
saciifico I In what name but this, will the man of vast 
and far Gutstretching mind, the counsellor, Ihe chief, the 
Bage, the native king of men, forego the vastness of hia 
thought, put out his spirit's eyes, and bow him to a drivel- 
ling wretch who knows nothing but treacheroub mummery 
and jugg'ling tricks ? In Religion this has been dom* from 
the first false prophet to the last false priest, and the pride of 
the Understanding is abashed; the supremacy of Eeason de- 
gi'aded ; the Ki^cfjesty of Conscience trampled on ; the beau- 
tifulness of Faith and Love trodden down into the mire of 
the streets. The hand, the foot, the eye, the ear, the • 
tongite, the moat sacred members of the body ; judgment, 
imagination, the overmastering fa<julties of mind ; justice, 
mercy, and love, the fairest affections of the soul, — all 
these have been reckoned a poor and paltry sacrifice, and 
lopped off at the shrine of God as things unholy. This 
has been done, not only by Pagan polytheists, and savage 
idolatere, but by Christian devotees, accomplished scholars^ 
the enlightened men of enlightened times. 

These melancholy results, which are but aberrations of 
the religious element, the disease of the baby, not tho 
soundness of mankind, have often been confounded with 
Religion itself, regarded as the legitimate fruit of the re- 
ligious faculty. Hence inen have said. Such results provo 
that Beligion itself is a popular fury ; the fooHshaes? of 
the people; the madness of mankind. They prove a very 
different thing. They show the depth, the strength, the 
awful power of tbit element wMoh thus can overmaster all 
the rest of Man— Passion and Conscience, Eeason ' and . 
liove. TeU a man his interest requires a sacrifice, he hesi-. 
tatesj convince him his Beligion demands it, and crowds' 
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rasli at once, and joyful^ to a martyr's fiery deatli.' B is 
„ tliG best things tliat are ciipaWo of tiio -worst abuse j th.Q 
very abuse may test the value.^ 



CHAPTER rV", • '. 

THE IDEA 01" EELIGIOH CONNECTED •WITH SCIBNCB AN&"LlfJ3./ 

, The legitimato action of tlie religious element produces 
reverence. This reverence may ascernl into Trust, Hope,; 
and Love, whicli is according to its nature; or descend 
into Doubt, Fear, and HatR, wliicb. is against its nature: 
it thus rises or falls; as it coexists in tbe individual,- with 
wisdom and goodness, or with ignorance and vice. How- 
ever, the legitimate and nomal action of the religious ele- 
ment, leads ultimately, and of necessity, to reverence,, 
absolute trust, and perfect love of God. These are iiiQ, 
result only of its sound and healthy action. 
, Now there can be but one kind of Religion, as. there can s^' 
"be but one kind of time and space. It may exist in different 
degrees, weak or powerful; in combination with other" 
emotions, love or hate, with wisdom or folly, and thus it. 
is superficially •modified, Just as Love, which is always the 
same thing, is modified by the cliaracter of the man who 
feek it, and by tltat of. the object to which it is directed. 
Of course, then, there is no difference but of words ber,^^ 
tween revealed Religion arid natural Religion, for all actual 
Religion is revealed in us, or it could not be felt, and all 
revealed Religion is natural, or it would be of no nse.a 

* On thifl theme, seo the forciWo aad eloquent rematlcB of Professor Wfeewell, 
tO. his Sermons on the Foundation of Morals, .2n(l edition, p. 28, et seq., a work 
irell worthy, in its spirit and general tone, of Ms illustrious predecessors, " the 
X^tude men about Cttrtibmige," See also Mr Parker's Sermon Of the Rela- 
tion between the Ecclesiastical Institutions, and tho Seligioua Conscioxisinesa of 
the American People, 185-5; and that Of the Function of a Teaohor of Soli- 

fion, 1855; Sermons of Theicra, Atheism, aad the Popxilar TheologT, 1855, 
erfflOKS III., IV., v., ^'^I. ' . 

. '4 This distinction betwea natural and rcTealed religioa Is very old; at leastj 



"What is of tis&ijO- a mm oomm xrpctn tlte plan© of Ids, coa* 
aoiou3ness>. mtk merelj^r abova it, or below it. We ma^ 
regard Seligioni. from different pointa of yiew,, aad giy^ 
corresponding names tc cur pai tial conceptions, which, we 
have purposely limited, and so speak of natural and re-» 
YealedKeligioa; Monotheistic, Polytheistic, or Pantjieistici 
Pagan, Jewish, Christian, Mahometan Religion* But in 
these cases the distinction, indicated by the terms, belongs 
to the thinker's mind, not to Religion itself, the object of 
thought; Historical jdienomena of Eeligion vary in the 
more and less. Some express it purely and beautifully j 
others mingle forei^ emotions with it, andl)ut feebly re-» 
present the pous feetnitg. 

TodeterBBaneiS&qnestion what is Absolute^ that is, p©r« 
feci BeEgion, B^igion with no limitation, we are not to 
gather- to a foeas the scattered rays of all the various forma 
nnder which Eeligion has appeared in history, for we can 
^ever collect the Absolute from any number of impBrfi>cfe 
phenomena j and, besides, in making the search and form.* 
ing an edeoticism from all the historical religious i^eaom*' 
©na, we presuppose in ourselves the criterion by which they 
ore jiadged, namely, th© Absolute itself, whici w© seefe to 
construct, and thus moT© only in a oirole, and end. where 
we began. To answer th© question, w© must g© back to 
th© prnaitiv© facts of religious consoionsness within nasi 
Then w© find religion is voiimrcABY obediisnoh to th» iaw 

OI 0OD> DfWAED AND OOTWAED OBEDIENCE tO that IftW h© haS 

written on our nature, r©vealed in various ways throtigis 
Instinet, Beason, Conscience, and th© Beligioua emotions^ 
^Ktrough it we re^rd Him aa the absolute object of Kevei^ 
^oe, Faith, and Love.* This obedience may be «neOEsoi-' 

s«d^Bs1$i&iana ofOngetf. Bol. i(t » enridentl; a dutii»tipik iiit^tWnQtlai 
to^ttimee^ The terms seem to, haw tisieQ from, taking; an exdusha Tia^ «f ma^ 
^}si(i9$ aaS historkal Tarn, of religion. All rtit'giohs claifti ta haw been mUrapu^ 
remold. ' - ' ^ '■ ■' /- 

>^ Ths above deSjaitioTi or Idea of Migiojt ie not glTens » the (wljf t« th* Tte«ft 
tiu9i caa possibly te gi^o% but dmpk a» taj^ own, the best I can find. If othora 
i»Y« a batte? I rejoiee at it. I wiU dire Boine of the more «traqng defini- 
tions tit«t, ltAVft be«»v»<!t J&>rth bf others.. Plato : A Likeness to 6od»aec&rdin^ 
to ow abiliigF." I6m Sajith, : " Sfeod ia i'irst Truth aed Primitiyq Oopdneassti 
';^QfijBtjffiiiQtk i% &5^^»oas eMux, ajid. emaciation of both upon the Sgiritof nutn^^ 
and therefore is callea a Participation of the Diyine Natuxe, , . ,. . fieUn 
^«aiaah»senni»iathiBg; ifees^dpf Qiod iaiha spirits Qixsm,ii!tm^T^^ 
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dxia^ as m little, ohiidren why hsaro known no contra^etion 
fetween duty and deske-^ aad perhaps inYolunt^ ia tb,© 
' lieriect saiali ^o^whom dato are dssimblea -wHo 
ended tlie coiitradiction "by willi&g liiinself Gpd*s mil, »nd 
tHua becoming on©^ witk God. It may be CQBScionSj. aa 

■ witih, many men whose strife is not yet. oYer, It seemB th^ 
y^hest and completest mode of Beligiou must be self-con-f 
8Cious,r-fr.ee goodaess^^ &ee piefy, sad free^self-consqion?' 
trast m God.* ■ 

Now there are two tendencies connected ^iih Beli^on } 
' one is speculative ; here the man is intellectually employed 
jn matters pertaining to Eeligion, to God, to Mart'et rehgi» 
oua nature^ and his rela^tion and connection with God, 
ThQ result of thia tendency is Theology. This is aofe E«n 
ligionitself. It iamen^s Thought a3K)utBeligiQnj th^PM^ 
losophy of divine things; the Science of Religion* Its sphei^ 
ia the mind of men.^ Eeligion and Theology are no mQV^ 

be confounded than the stars with astronomy." 
, ' WhxLQ the ireli^ous element, like the intellectual OJj thei 
feorjJi, or . human, nature itself, remains ever the samo, 
BeligiousConsciousnesa of mankind is continm ^ly progress- 
ive 5 *akd SO; Theology, whioh ia th© intellectual expressio?;. 

are fompd to asimilitudaakdlikene* of Himself." Kftnt: "Eeverencafocth^ 
moral law as a cBv&a command." 'Sishelling ; " The union of the Fimte Rsa 
«ie inafilto." fUtht6 : " Faith m a moral govenament of the world.*^ Hegel s 
**Moralj^ Ijecoming coBflcioi'« of thet free tjniTersalitf of ita concrete ^seneftf^ 
ffcia will cijiivey co idea tty ^uo not aj?quainted with the peculiar, phtaaeology «Jf 
H^fei: It seem^ to moan, Perfect mind becoming conscions of itself. Schieier * 
tiachert ii'ItamediftteBelf-conscioaattras of thi5:absolute dependence of «U&efimt9 
ontiaMEite." MsMt " StHving: after the Absolate, which isiaiteelfimat- 
teinable ; hut by lore, of it man particspatea of the divinis, perfection." 'Wblks* 
ton : " An obligation tb do \rtiat oogat not to be omittea, and ibforSear what 
ongfet not tp be doniB»'^ JTepBmv ir&ylttt: "The /whole duty of man, eompr*. 
Ijending in it jttsticQ, <*ai^y> and sow^sfey^" go? the opinioas <*th© aamfttf^, 
eeo a treatise of NitEsch, in Studien tmd KriUkeit for 1828, p. 527, e!fc «eqL- 
t ^ See Parkei^s Sermon's of Tbeiam»&c;, Serm. v.' and VI. - 
. ,8 Mooh diflicttlly has mtsm firota thid eonfneioa of Reli^ott and Hieologf f 
it is one proxiroate cause of that raacoro\iB hatred tfhich exiBts between the tho^ 
%f«ff/ parties of the present dayi JEach connects Beligiohdxclomely with Ita^ 
wn sectarian thteoR^gy. But tfiere were grtat men before Agamemnon; pm^ 
;aien before Stoses. ; Tfacology & a patnral ptodact of the human mind. Ecic>. 
. maa has some aol5(ja of divine tliinga— that is, a Ht&i^y; if be coUect themiS- 

■ «o a 8y8tem»itwa«yj!tey»of <<<«%^whH;h differs in some piJinta from thatdf 
$tirr otiber man living.- -There & wt ono HeHjfion, though many theologies^ 
See de Wetto, ITeber BeBgiijw imdTheologiei.Part 1. Ch. J?art U, Ch. 
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The most varioys tneoiogical doctrines exist in connection 
witli religious emotions, helping or hindering man's general 
development. The highest notion I can form of Eeligion 
ia this, whlah. I called the Absolute Religion; conscioas 
service of the Infinite God hf keeping every law he has 
enacted into the constitution of the Universe, — service, of 
Him by the normal nse> discipline. developmenT^, and de- 
ligh^i of G7srj limb of the body, every faculty of the spirit, ' 



K • The other tendency is practical : herer the man is em- 
ployed in acts of obedience to Religion. The resnlfc of this 
tendency is Morality. This alone is not Religion itself, 
but ontj part of the life Religion demands. Tliere may be 
Morality deep and true with lit'.le or no purely religious 
consciousness, for a sharp analysis separates between the 
^eligiqus aad moral elements in a man." Morality is the 
harmony between man's action and the natural law of God; 
it is a part of Religion which includes it " as the Sea her 
waves.-" In its, highest form Morality doubtless implies 
Religious emotions, but not necessarily the self-conscious-r 
hes3 thereof. For though Piety, the love bf God^ and 
Benevolence, the love of Man, do logically involve each 
other, yet experience shows that a man may see and ob- 
serve the distinction between, right and wrong, clearly and 
disinterestedly, without consciously feeling, as such, reverb, 
ence; or love of God ; that is, he may be truly moral up to 
a certain point, without beiag consciously religions, though 
he cannot be truly religious without at the eaiae time being 
moral also. But in a harmonious man, the two are prac- 
tically inseparable as substance and form. The merely 
moral man, in the Editions, thoughts^ and feelings which 
relate to his fellow-mortal, obeys the eteistai law of duty, 
revealed in his nature, as such, an^ &om love of that law, 

■ » It seems plaia that the ethical and jrcligioiis element in Man are not tlie 
same; atleasC they ai'ci »b tmliko a? Memory and Imagination, tliougli, like 
these, they not most harmoniously -when in conjunction. It is trne we cannot 
draw a, lino between them as between Sight and Hearing, but this inabihty to, 
tell whei-o one begins and the other ends is no argnment against the' separate 
existon^d of the faculties themselves. See Kant, ReBgitifn inaerhalb der Grenaen, 
dei blossen Vcraanft^ 2hd ed.. 179i, I'ref. p. iii., et seq. Still Edigion and, 
3S4()rttlity are to he distinguished by theii- «Kfr* rather than ik&x eiivumftr-, 
«jt»/ by their «y;;f move thim their tHHiV. ' - 



and so of all the 




^'itltout regard to its Authori The religions man bbeya 
the same law, but regards it as tlie will of God, One rests 
ill tilt law, the other only in its Author,* 

Now in all forms of Eeligion there must be a common 
olement which is the same thing in each man ; iiot a simi- 
lar things but just the same thing, diiferent only in de- 
gree, not in kind, and in its direction towards one or many 
objects, in both of which particulars it is influenced in 
some measure bjr external circumstances. Then since men 
ssist imdef most various conditions, and in widely different 
degrees of civilization, it is plain that the religiousrjccnsci- 
ousness must pear under various forms, accompanied 
withL various doc trines, as to the number and nature of ita 
Objects, the Deities j' with various rites, forms, and cere» 
monies, as it means to appease, propitiate, and serve these? 
Objects ) with various cf Sanitations, desigi-ed to aocom-^ 
|)lisH the purposes which it is supposed to dtmand; and, 
m short, with apparently various and even opposite* effects 
upon life and character. As all men are at bottom, the 
jame, but . as no two nations or ages are exactly alike in 
cLaracter, circumstances, or development, so, therefore, 
though the religious element be the same in all, we must 
expect to find that its manifestations are never exactly 
alike in any two ages or nations, though they give the 
same name to their fpritri of worship. If we look still 
more minutely, we see that no two men are exactly alike 
in character, circuaistances, and development, and there- 
fore tliat no two men can exhibit tjbeir Rehgion in just the 
same way, though they kneel at the same, altar, and pro- 
nounce the same creed. fVom thp difference between men, 
it follows that there must be as many different subjective 
conceptions of God, and forms of Religion, as there are 
toen and women who think about Goof, and apply their 
thoughts jand feehngs to life. Hence, though the rehgi- 
ous factfliry be always the same in all, the Doctrines of 
Religioii, or theology;? the Forms of Religion, or mode of 
worship J and the' Practice of Religion, which is Morality, 
cannot be the same thing ia any two men, though one 
mother hove them, and th6y were educated in the same 
way. . The conception we form of God 5 our notion about 
' ' ' < * Seo Mr Barker's Tea Sermons, Sermons I. to V. ' 
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Man 3 of tlie' relation betweeii Hrn and God j of tlie duties- 
wliicli grow put of that relation, may. fee taken as tlie ex-^, 
l ionent of all tlie ma'a's ttouglits, feelings^ and life. Tliey 
arc therefore alike the measure and the result of the total 
dorelopineiit of a mun, an age, or race.. If these things 
nrc so, then the phenomena of Eeligion — like those of 
rScimico and Art — must vary from land to land, and age to 
a!.?o_, with the varjnng civilization of mankind]; must ho 
ouo thing in New Zealand, and the first century, and 
Kometliing quite difierent in New England, and the fifty- 
ninth centuiy. They must be one thing in the wise man,, 
end another in the foohsli man. They must vary also in 
tho sam.e individual, for a man^s wisdom, goodness, and 
p;eneral character, affect the phenomena of his Religion, 
O'ho Eeligion of the boy and the man, of Saul the youth, 
and Paul the aged, how unlike they appear. The boy^s 
prayer vriU not fill the man's heart ; nor can the stripling- 
son of Zebedee comprehend that devotion and life which 
ho shall enjoy when he becomes the Saint mature in years. 



CHAPTEE V. 

a:3:E theeb geeat histoeical foems oi? eeligion. 

LooKiiiG at the religious history of mankind, and espe- 
cially at that portion of the human race which has risen 
highest in the scale of progress, we see that the various 
phenomena of Religion may, for the present purpose, be 
summed up in three distinct classes or types, corre- 
Bponding to three distinct degrees of civifijzation, and 
almost inseparable from them.. These are Fetiohism, Poly- 
theism, and Monotheism. But this classification is imper- 
fect, and v/holiy external, though of use for the present 
purpose. It must be borne in mind that wo never find a 
nation in which either mode prevails alone.. Nothing 15 
■e V trruer than this,, that minds of the same, epiritual growth 
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see fee saTiie spiiitual 'trntli, TliuS;, a saTOge Samt', liviBg* 
In a nation of Idolaters or Polytlieists, "worsliips the oiie 
true G-od, as Jesus of 'N&mteth. has done. In a Ohristiaa 
land superstitious men may he found, wko are as mucli 
Idolaters as Hebiicliadnezzar or Jeroboam, 

I. Eetichism denotes tlie worsliip of visible objects^ 
sueli as beasts, lairds, fish, insects, trees, mountains, tlie 
sta-ra, the Bun, the moon, tlie earth, the sea, and air, as 
types of the iniinite Spirit. It is tlie -worship of ^Nature.* 
It includes niany forms of religious observances that pre- 
vailed widely in ancient days, and still continue- among 
savage tribes. It belongs to a period in the progress of 
the individual, or society, when civilization is low, the 
inaaners wild and barbarous, and the intellect acts in ig- 
norance of the causes at work around it; when Man 
neither understands nature nor himself. Some writers 
suppose the human race started at first with a pure 
Theism^ for the knowledge of truth, say they, must be 
older than the perception of error in this respect. Bi 
seems the sentiment of Man would lead Mm to the one 
God. Doubtless it would if the conditions of its highest- 
action were perfectly fulfilled. But as this is not done ini 
a state of ignorance and barbarism, therefore the religious 
sentiment mistakes its object, and sometimes worships 
the symbol more than the thing it stands for. 

In this stage of growth, not only the common objects 
above enu tnerated, but gems, metals, stones that fell from 
heaven,^ images, carved bits of wood, stuffed skins of 

i It 13111 protably be denied by some, tbst tbese objects xvere worsMpped s£ 
symbols of the Deity, It seems, however, that even the most savage nations re- 
garded their lAols only as Tvpes of Gcd. On this Bubject, see Constant, Keli- 
gion, &c., Paris, 1824, 6 vols. 8vo; Philip Van Limburg Brauwer, Histoira 
de la Civilization moraie et religieuse des Grecs, &c., Gronin^aes, 1833 — 42, 8 
vols. 8vo, Vol. If. Ch. TX. X. et alibi; Oidendorp, Geschichte der Mission — 
auf— St Thomas, &c., Bavby. 1777, p. 318, et seq. ; Du Culto des Bieux fet- 
iches [par De Brosses, Paris], 1770, 1 vol. 12mo ; Movers, Fntersuchung iiber 
die Eeligion und der Gottbeitcn der Phoni?,ier, Bonn, 1841, 2 vols. 8vo;' 
Conite, Cours de Philosophic positive, Vol. V. ; Stwhr, Alig. Gesch. der Eeli-, 
gionsrurmei'i, Berlin, 1838, 2 vols. 8vo; M2iraers, ubi supra; and the numerons' 
accounts of the savage nations, by missionaries, travellei-s, &c. Catlin, ubi su- 
pra, Vol. I. p. 35, et Esq., p. 88, et seq.; p. 156, et eeq. ' 
■■ - These Stone-fetiches are called Bact>jlta by the learuea. Cybelc was wor- 
cbipped in the form of n blacli stone, in Asia Minor. Theophrast. Charaet. 16. 
Lucian, Pseudomant, § 30, The ancient Laplanders also Tvorshipped iarga 
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beasts, like tlis Qnedicine-hags of tlie Nortli-Aijaeriean In-: 
dians, are reckoned as divinities, and so become objects of 
adoration.^ But in this case the visible object is idealized ; 
not worshipped as the brute thing it really is, but as the 
type and symbol of God. Nature is an Apparition of the. 
Deity, God in a mask. Brate matter was never an object 
of adoration. Thus the Egyptians who worshipped .the 
Crocodile, did not worship it as a Crocodile, but as a sym- 
bol of God, an appropriate one,^' says Plutarch, " for it 
alone, of all animals, has no tongue, and God needs none 
to speak his power and glory." Similar causes, it may be, 
led to the worship of other animals. Thus the Hawk waa 
& type, of divine foresight ; the Bull of strength ; the Ser- 
pent of mysteiy. The Savage did not worship the Buffalo, 
but the Manitou of all Buffaloes, the universal cause of 
each particular effect. Still more, there is something mys- 
terious about the animals. Their instinctive knowledge of 
coming storms, and other events ; the wondrous foresight 
of the Beaver, the Bee ; the sagacity of the Dog j the 
obscui'ity attending all their emotions, helped, no doubt, 
to procure them a place among powers greater than human. 
It is the Unknown which men worship in common things ; 
at this stage, man, whose emotions are understood, is 
aever an object of adoration.^ 
Fetichism is the infancy of Religion. Here the relig'oua 

stones called i^eiieh. See Scbeffer's Lappland. In the time of Pausanias, at 
PhorjB, in Achaia, there were nearly thirty square stones, called by the names of 
the Oods, and worshipped. 0pp., ed. Lips. 1838, Vol. il. Lib. vii. ch, 22, p. 
618. Hough stones, he adds, formerly received divine honourb universally m 
Greece. The erection of such is forbidden in Levit. xs.vi, I, et al. On this form 
of worship, see eomo curious facts collected by Michelet, Hist, do France, Liv. 
I. Eclaircissements, Oeuvres, Ed. Bruselles, 1840, Tom. III. p. 61, 65, 61, 
fieq. 93 (note i.). The erection of Bactylia is forbidden by several councils of 
the Church, e. g. C. Arelat, II. Can, 23 ; C. Autoisiod. Can. 3 ; C. Tdet. XII. 
Can. 11. 

^ See Catlin, nbi snpra. Hee also Legis, Fundgruben des Alten Nordens, 
Leip., 1829, 2 vols. 8vo, and his Alkuna, 'Nordisohe und Nord-Slawische My- 
tholorie, Leip., 1831, Vol. I. 8vo. Mone, Geschichte dvT Heidenthwms in. 
NordBchen Em'opa, Leip,, 1822, 2 vols. 8vo. Sqo Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 
Gbtt. 1835, for tuis worship of Nature in the North. 

2 But see the causes of Animal worship assigned by .Diod. Sic. Lib. I. p. 76, 
ed. Rhodonah; the remarks of Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, Tusc. V. et al. ; Plu- 
tarch, De Iside et Osir., p. 72, et seq., et al. ; Wilkinson, Manners, &c., of An- 
cient Egypt, 2nd Series, Vol. J., p. 104, seq., and Porphyry, Do Abst. IV. 9, 
cited by mm. Jean Paul eayp^ that " in the beast men eeo the Isis-veil of a 
Dtiity," a thought which Hegel has expanded in hia Philos. der Eeligion. Seo 
Creuizer, Symbol. 3rd ed. Vol I. p. 30, et seq. . 
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consciousness is stUl in tlie arms of rude, Bftyage iifej whero 
sensation, prevails over reflection. Tt is a deification of Na- 
ture, •'All is God, iaut God himself." It loses tlie Infiri'^© 
in tlie finite ; worsliips the creature more than the Creator. 
Its lowest form — ^for in this lowest deep there is a lower 
.deep — ^is the worship of beasts ; the highest the subhme, 
but deceitful, reverence which the old Sahse&n paid tho 
host of Heaven, or wliich some Grecian or Indian philoso- 
pher offered to the Universe personified, and called Pan, 
or Brahma. Then all the mass of created things was a 
Fetiche. God was worshipped in a sublime and devout, 
.but bewildering. Pantheism. He was not considered as 
distinct from the TJniverse. Pantheism and-Eetichlsm are 
.nearly allied.^ ■ 

In the lowest form of this worship, so far as we can ^ 
gather from the savage tribes, each individual has Ms own 
peculiar Fetiche, a beast, an image, a stone, a mountain^ 
or a' star, a concrete and visible tj'pe of God. For it seems 
in this state that all, or most, external things, are sup- 
posed to have a life analogous in kind to ours, but more 
or less intense in degree. The concrete form is but the 
veil of God, like that before Isis in Egypt. There ar^ no 
pnests, for each man has access to his own Deity at wiU. 
Worship and prayer are personal, and without mediators. 
The age of the priesthood, as a distinct class, has not 
.come. Worship is entirely free ; there is no rite, estab- 

1 In coDBequence of the opinion in fetichii i.;c nations, that external things 
'havo a mysterious life, M. Comte, ubi supra, '7ol. V. p. 36, ct fieq., discovers 
traces of is in animals. \Vhon a savage, a child, or a dog, first hears a watcH 
.tick, ecch supposes it endowed with lite, " whence results, hy natural conse- 
quence, a Fetichism, which, at bottom, is common to all three !" Here he con- 
founds tho sign with the eatise. 

■ Pliny has a curious passage in which he ascribes to the Elephant ^quitas, 
Eeligio' quD^ue Siderum; Solisque ac Lun® Veneratio. Nat. Hist. Lib. VIII. ch. 
1. The notion that beasts had a moral sense appears frequently among the an- 
cients. Ulpian says jus naturale is common to all animals. Origeu says that 
Celfius taugat that there was no difference between tho Soul of a man and that 
of Emmets, Bees, &c., Lib. II. Cels. Cont. Clement of Ales. (Stromt. VI. 14, 
p. 705, 706, ed. j'qtter) says God gave tho Heathen the sun, moon, and star^ 
that they might Wrship them, sucn worship being the way to that of God him- 
self. Perhaps ho was led to this opinion by following the LXX. iu Deut, iv. 19. 

Fetichism continued in Europe long after the introduction of Christianity. 
The councils of the Church forbid its various forms in numerous decrees, e. g. 
0. Xtirg. XL Can. 22; C. Autoisiod. Can. 1.4; C. Quiniscst. Can, 62, 65, 79; 
Narhon. Can. 15 ; C. Uothomag. Can. 4, K. See in Stiiudlin, Gcsoh. Theol. 
Vol. IIL 371, et eeq. 
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lisiisd fixed-. Public theological docferisies utb nai 
formed, Tliero ^are no mysteries in wMch eacli may not 

. TMs state of Feticliiam continnes as long as Man is is 
the gross atate of ignorance which renders It possible* 
Kest^ as the power of abstraction and generalization be- 
comes enlarged, and the quahties of external nature aro 
undergtoodj there are concrete and visible Oods for the 
}faniUy5 nest for the Tribe j then for the Nation. But 
their power is supposed to be limited within certain 
bounds. A subsequent generalization gives an invisible 
but still concrete Deity for each department of Nature—* 
the earth, the sea/the sky. 

Now as soon as there is a Fetiche fc? the family, or the 
tribe, ^ mediator becomes needed to interpret the will and 
insure tlie favour of that Fetiche, to bring rain, or plenty, 
or success, and to avert impending evils. Sucli are the 
•angelcolcs of the Esquimaux, the medicine-rtien of the Man^. 
dans, the jugglers of the Negroes. Than a, priesthood 
gradually springs up, at first possessing none but spiritual 
powers ; at length it surrounds its God with mysteries ; 
excludes him from the public eye j establishes foiins, sacri- 
fices, and doctrines j limits access to the Godsj becomes 
iyrannical; aspires after political power; and founds a 
theocracy, the worst of despotisms, the earliest, and the 
most lasting-' Still it has occupied a high and indispensi 
able position in the development of the human race. 

The highest form of Fetichism is the worship of the 
stars, or of the universe.^ Here it easily branches off into 
Polytheism. Indeed, it is impossible to . tell where one 
begins and the other ends, for traces of each of the three 
forms are found in all the others ; the two must be dis- 
tinguished by their centre, not their circumference. The 

1 See at the end of Hodges's "Eliliu." fee, London, 1750, 1 vol. 4to, a 
striking account of the manner in which relij^ious forma are estahlished, taken 
from a French publication which was burned by the common hangman at Paris. 
&ee also on the establishment and influence of the priesthood upon religion, 
■Constant, ubi sap., Vol, II. Liv. iii. iv., Vol. IV. passim. His jiidgmen't of 
the priccthood, though often just, is sometimes too severe. Comte, ifbi sup;, 
Vol. V. p. 57, et seq. On the priesthood among savage nations, see Pritchar^j 
•■abi sup., Vol. I. p. 206, et seq. ; Meinors. ubi sup.. Vol. II. p, 481—602. 

" See Strabo'a remarkable account of the T^orship of the Auoiciit Persian^ 
.^p. ed. -Siebenkees, Vol. VI; Lib. xv. § 13, i*. 221. See too the remarks of 
Herbert, De Epligione Gentilitiura, Amst. 1663, 1 vol.' ito^ Ch-. II.,- XIV., dt td. 
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Great Spieit is worsliipped, perhaps, in all stages of Feti- 
cliism. Tke Fetiche and the Manitou, visible types, are 
not the Great Spirit. But even in the worship of many 
Gods, or of ONE alone, traces of the ruder form still linger. 
The Fetiche of the individual is preserved in the Amulet, 
worn as a charm ; in the figure of an animal painted on 
the dress, the armour, or the flesh of the worshipper. The 
Family Fetiche survives in the household Gods ; the Pe- 
nates of the Eomans ; the Teraphim of Laban ; the Idol of 
Micah. The Fetiche of the Tribe sti/) iiv^s in the Lares 
of the Eoman ; in the patron God of ezdh Grecian people ; 
in some animal treated with gre«.fc respect, or idealized in 
art, as the Bull Apis, the brazen Serpent, Horses "conse- 
crated to the Sun in Solomon's Temple 5* in an image of 
Deity, like the old wooden statues of lilinerva, always re- 
ligiously kept, or the magnificent figures of the Gods in 
marble, ivory, or gold, the productions of maturest art ; 
in some chosen symbol, the Palladium, the Ancilia, the 
Ark of the Covenant. The Fetiche of the Nation, almost 
inseparably connected with the former, is still remembered 
in the mystical Cherubim and Most Holy Place among 
the Jews ; in the Olympian Jove of Greece, and the Capi- 
toline Jupiter of Rome ; in the image of " the Great God- 
dess Diana, which fell down from Jupiter." It , appears 
also in reverence for particular places formerly deemed the 
local and exclusive residence of the Fetiche,— -such as thd 
Caaba at Mecca ; Hebron, Moriah, and Bethel in Judea ; 
Delphi in Greece, and the great gathering places of the 
North-men in Europe, spots deemed holy by the super- 
stitious even now, and therefore made the site of Christian 
Churches.^ 

Other and more general vestiges of Fetichism remain in 
the popular superstitions ; in the behef of signs, omens, 

^ Vatke, BibliBohe Theologie, Berlin. 1835, Vol. I., attea»pl3 to trace out the 
connection of Fetichism with the Jewish ritual. 

* See Mone, uhi supra, Yol. I. 5. 23, et 8eq.,p. 43, et oeq., p. 113, et seq., p. 
249, et seq., and elsewhere. WilkinEon, uhi sup. Yol. I., Cn, xii. ; Vol. II. Ch. 
ii. and xiv. His theory, howevor, differs xriasly from the above. Whatever 
"s^ag extraordinary was deemed eminently divine. Thus with the Hebrews a 
great cedar was the cedar of ffod. Other nations had their De-wa-da-ru, Go3 
Timber, &c. See Grimm, Deutscho Mythologie, p. 41, et seq. Lucan, Phar- 
eal.. Lib. III. 899, et seq. Mithridates, at the siege of Patara, dared not cut 
down the sacred treea. Appian, De Bello Mith. Ca. XXVII. 0pp. ed. Schweig- 
hauser, I. p. 679, 680. 
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eisguries, divination by tlie fliglit of birds^ and otlier acci- 
dental occurrencGS in tlie notion that unusual events/ 
tliunder, and eartliquakes, and pestilence^ are peculiar 
manifestations of God ; that he is more specially present 
in a certain place, as a church, or time, as the sabbath, or 
the hour of death; is pleased with, aotions not natural, 
sacrifices, fasts, per ance, and the like.' Perhaps no form 
of religion has yet been adopted which has not the stain 
of Petichism upon it. The popular Chiistian theology is 
full of it. The names of the constellations are records of 
Fetichism that will long endure.^ 

Under this form Eeligion has the smallest sound in- 
jSuence upon life; the religious does not aid the moral 
element.' The supposed demands of Rehgion seem capri- 
cious to the last degree, unnatural and absurd. The im- 
perfect priesthood of necromancers and jugglers, — ^which 
belongs to this period, — enhances the evil by multiplying 
rites ; encouraging asceticism ; laying hea^^y burdens upon 
the people; demanding odious mutilaticins and horrible 
sacrifices, often of human victims, in the name of God, and 
in helping to keep Keligion in its infant state, by forbid- 
ding the secular eye to look upon its mysterious jugglery, 
and prohibiting the bamis between Faith and Knowledge. 
Still thia class, devoted to speculation and study, does 
great immediate service to the race, by promoting sciencp 
and art, and indirectly and against its will contributes to 
overturn the form it designs to support. The priesthood 
comes unavoidably.* 

In E. low form of Fetichism, a Law of Nature seems 
scarce ever recognized. All things are thought to have a 
life of their own ; aU phenomena, growth, decay, and re- 
production. The seasons of the year, the changes in the 

^ The great religious festivals of the Christians, Tulo and Saster, are easily 
traced back to such an occasion, at least to analogous festivaLs of fetichistic or 
polytheistic people. The festival of J ohu the Baptist must be put in this class. 
See aomo details on this subject in a very poor book of Nork's, JDer Mystagog, 
«&c, 

2 See Creutzer, Symbolik und Mythologie, 3rd ed. Vol. I. p. 80, et seq. 

" The Guaycarus Indians of South America put to death all children born 
•before the 20th year of their mother. Bartlett's" Progress of Ethnology, N. Y. 
1847, p. 28. 

4 See the remarks of LaStau, Mojurs dea sauvages Ameriquains, &c.,'2 vols. 
4to, Paris, 1734, Vol. L p. 108—456. 3is work is amazingly superficial, but 
aontaiDB now and then a good thing. 
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sicy, and SL-uilar tHngs, depend oi* 'he caprice of tlie 
Deities. T^-e jugglers can make it rr :.* j a witcli can split 
the moon ; i magician lieal the sick. Law is resolved into 
miracle. The most cunning men, •r/'^^o anderstand the 
Laws of Nature better than others, are miracle-workers^ 
magicians, r-riests, necromancers, asti ilogers, soothsayerSj, 
physicians, general mediators and inte;.pxeters of the Gods ^ 
as the Mano.ans called them " great medicine-men.^^ ^ 

Then as ■ nen experience both joy and grief, pain and 
pleasure, anu as they are too rude in thought to see that 
both are but different phases of the same thing, and afflic- 
tion is but success in a mask, it is supposed they cannot 
be the work of the same Divinity. Hence comes the wide 
division into good and evil Gods, a distinction found in all 
religions, and carefully preserved in the theological doc- 
trines of the Christian Church. Worship is paid both to 
the good and evil Deity. A sacrifice is offered to avert 
the wrath of the one, and secure the favour of the other. 
The sacrifice corresponds to the character ascribed to the 
Deity, and this depends again on the national and personal 
character of the devotee.^ 

Now in that stage of civilization where every man has 
his own personal Deity, and no two perhaps the same, the 
bond that unites man to man is exceedingly slight. Each 
man's hand is, in some measure, against his brother's. 
Opposition, Ot.' unlikeness, among the viods, leads to hos- 
tility among laen. Thus family is arrr/ed against family, 
tribe against tribe, nation against nation, because the 
eculiar God of the one family, tribe, or nation, is deemed 
ostile to all others. Therefore among cruel nations, 
whose Gods cf course are conceived of as cruel, the most 

^ Mr. Catlin, ubi sup., relates anecdotes that illustrate the state of thought 
and feeling in the state of Fetichism. Much also may be found iu Mateo Polo's 
Travels in the Ea'tern parts of the World, London, 1818, and in Marsden's 
Notes to that edition. The early Voyagers, likewise; are full of facts that be- 
long here. 

2 The worship of evil beings is a curious phenomenon in human history. The 
literature of the subject is copious and instructive. Some famous men think tlio 
exist- ;ce of the Dtvil cannot be found out by the light of Nature and unaided 
lleason ; others make it a doctrine of natural religion. Some think him in- 
capable of Atheism, though only a speculative theist. The doctrine is a disgrace 
to the Christian Church, and well iittevl to excite tlie disgust of thinking and 
pious men. But see v^hat may be said for the doctrine by Mayer, Historia Dia- 
noli, 2nd edition, 1780. See *i,ho literature in Wegsehoider, InstitationeSs 
§ 104, 105. 
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acceptable sacrifice to tho Fetiche is tlie Mood of Ms ene- 
mies. A stranger wliom accident or design brings to tlie 
devotee is a choic3 ofiering. The Saint is a murderer. 
War is a constant and normal state of men, not an excep- 
tion as it afterwards becomes ; the captives are sacrificed 
as a matter of course. The energies of the race are de- 
voted to destruction ; not to creative industry. It is the 
business of a man to war ; of a slave and a woman^ to till 
the soil. The fancied God guides the deepening battle; 
presides over the butchery, and canonizes the bloody hand. 
He is the God of Battles, teaches men to war, inspires 
them to fight. 

It is, unfortunately, but too easy to find historical veri- 
fications of this phase of human nature. The Jews, in 
their eai'ly and remarkable passage from Fetichism to 
Polytheism and Monotheism — if we may trust the tale^ — 
resolve to exterminate all the Canaanites, millions of men, 
nnoifending and peaceful, because the two nations wor- 
shipped different Gods, and Jehovah, the peculiar Deity of 
the Jews, a jealous God, demanded the destruction Oi the 
other nation, who did not worship him. Men, women, 
and children must b6 slain.^ The Spaniards found canni- 
balism in the name of God, prevailing at Mexico, and else- 
where. In our day it still continues in the South Sea 
Islands, under forms horrible almost as of old in the Holy 
Land.^ 

But the intense demands which war makes on all the 
energies of men help to unfold the thinking faculty, to 
elevate the race and thus indirectly to promote truer no^ 

1 See a dreadful example of human eacrifico in 2 Kings iii, 27. This pre- 
vailed in many parts of America when first discovered by the Christians, who 
continued it in a different form, not offering to God but Mammon. See Ban- 
croft, History of the United States, Vol. III. p. 296, 297, for some forms of this. 
The whole of Chap. XXII. is replete with philosophical and historical instruc- 
tion, and one of the most valuable and brilliant even in that series of shining 
pages. 

On this passage in human history, seoComte, Vol. V. p. 90, et seq., p. 132, 
et seq., andp. 186, et seq. 

' See F. W. Chillani, Die Menschen-Opf. der alien Hebraer, Niirraberg, 1 842, 
1 vol. 8vo. He strongly maintains thatliuraan sacrifice was not forbidden by 
Moses, but contmued a legal and essential part of the nat;ional worship till the 
ecpai-ation of the two hingdoms. Vestiges of this he thinks appear in the conse- 
cration of the first-born, in circumcision, in the Paschal Lamb, &c. &c. He 
cites many curious facts. See p. 376, Daumer Geheimnitzj des Chiistlichen 
Allarthums, Hamb. 1847, cli. 3, 5, 9—16, 74, 75, et aL 
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tioBS of Eeligion. Tans War, cruel and Mdeous monster 
as lae is, has yet rocked Art and Science in Ms bloody 
arms. God makes tlie wratli of man to praise Mm ; 

" From eeeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence cgain, and better etili 
In infinite progression." 

As civilizaLion goes forward in this rough way, the voice 
of humanity begins to speak more loudly. Morality is 
wedded to Religion, and a new progeny is born to bless 
the world. It begins to be felt that if the captive consents 
to serve Ms conqueror's God^ the service will be -more 
acceptable than Ms death. Hence he is spared j still 
worships his own Deity perhaps, but confesses the superi- 
ority of the victorious God. The God of the conquered 
party becomes a Devil, or a strange God, or a ser^rant of 
the controlling Deity. Thus the Gibeonites and the He- 
lots who x)nce would have been sacrificed to the conquer- 
ing God, became hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
the Hebrews and the Spartans, and served to develope the 
directly useful and creative faculties of man. The Gods 
demand the service, not the life-blood, of the stranger and 
captive. No doubt the anointed priesthood opposed tMs 
refinement with a ^'Thus saith the Lord," and condenmed 
such as received the blessing of men ready to perish. But 
it would not do. Samuel hews Agag in pieces, though 
Saul would have saved him ; but the days of Samuel also 
are numbered, and the theocratic power pales its ineffec- 
tual ray before a rising light. 

11. Polytheism is the next stage in the religious deve- ' 
lopment of mankind. Here reflection begins to predomin- 
ate over sensation. As the laws of Nature, the habits and 
organization of animals, begin to be understood, they 
cease to represent the true object of worship. No man 
ever deified Weight and Solidity. But as men change 
slowly from form to form, and more slowly still from the 
form to the substance, coarse and material Fetichism must 
be idealized before it could pass away. No doubt men, for 
the sake of example, bowed to the old stock and stone 
when they knew an idol was nothing. It might offend 
the weak to give up the lie all at once. 
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Polytheism is the worship of mai.y Gods -withotii; the 
•worship of animals. It mo.y be referred to two soarces, 
worship of the Powers of material nature and of the 
Powers of spiritual nature. Its histoiy is that of a con- 
flict between the two.* In the earliest epoch of Greek 
Polytheism, the former prevails ; the latter at a subse- 
quent period. The early deities are children of the Earth, 
the Sky, the Ocean. These objects themselves are Gods.^ 
In a word, the Saturnian Gods of the older mythology are 
deified powers of Nature : but in the mythology of the 
later philosophers, it is absolute spiritual power that 
roles the world from the top of Olympus, and the 
subordinate deities are the spiritual faculties of Man 
personified and embellished.^ Matter, no longer wor- 
shipped, is passive, powerless, and dishonoured. The 
animals are driven off from Olympus. Man is idealized 
and worshipped. The Supreme wears the personality 
of men. Anthropomorphism takes the place of a deifica- 
tion of Nature. The popular Gods are of the same origin 
m their worshippers, born, nursed, bred, but immortal 
and not growing old.* They are married like men 
and women, and become parents. They preside over 
each department of ITature and each province of art.* 
Pluto rules over the abodes of the departed j Neptune 

* In what relates to this subject, I shall consider Polytheism as it appeared to 
the great mass of its votaries. Its most obvious phenomena are the most 
valuable. Some, as Bryant, take the speculations of naturalists and make it only 
s system of Physics : others, as Cudworth, foUomng the r,eflnements of later 
phuosophers, would prove it to be a system of Monotheism in disguise. But to 
the mass Apollo was not the Sun nor the beautiful influence of God, whatso* 
ever he might appear to the mystic sage. 

2 Julius Pirmicus maintains that the Seathen deities were simply de'fied natural 
Ghjects. De Errore prof. Eeligionum, Chi I. — ^V. But Clement of Alexandria 
more wisely refers them to seven distinct soarees. Cohortatio ad Gentes, 0pp. 
I., ed. Potter, p. 21, 22. Earth and Heaven are the oldest Gods of Greece. 

3 See for example the contest of Eros and Anacreon, Carm. XIV. p. 18, 19, 
ed. Mobius. 

4 See Heyne, Excursus VIII., in Iliad, I. 494, p. 189 ; Hegel, Philosophie 
der Eel., Vol. II. p. 96—141 ; Werke, Vol. XII.; Pindar, Nem. VI. 1, et seq., 
Olymp. 'XII. et seq,, &c. 

6 See Aristotle, Metaphysica, 0pp., ed. Baker, Oxford, 1837, VIII. Lib. XI. 
§ 8, p. 233, et seq. In the old Pelasgic Polytheism, it seems thert) were no 
nroper names for the individual Gods. The general term Gods w£.s all. Hero- 
dotus, Lib. IL ch. 62, 0pp., ed. Baehr., I. p. 606, et seq. Plato mentions the 
tv70 classes of Gods, one derived from the worship of Nature^ the other from 
that of man. Legg. Lib. XL, 0pp. ed. Ast. VII. p. 3441 See Plutarch cited 
in EuEcbiuB, P. E. III. 1, p. 67, Vers. Lat,, ed. 1679. 
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over the ocean j Jove over the land and sky. One divini- 
ty wakes the olive and the corn, another has charge of 
the viae. One guides the day from Ms chariot with 
golden ' wheels. A sister Deity walks in brightness 
through the nocturnal sky. A fountain* in the shade, a 
brook leaping down the hills, or curling through the 
plains J a mountain walled with savage rocks ; a seques- 
tered vale fringed with romantic trees, — each was the 
residence of a God. Demons dwelt in dark caves, and 
shook the woods at night with hideous rout, breaking 
even the cedars. They sat on the. rocks — fan' virgins 
above the water, but hideous shapes below- — tp. decoy 
sailors to their destruction. The mysterious sounds of 
Nature, the religious music of the wind playing among 
the pines at eventide, or stirring the hot palm tree at 
noonday, was the melody of the God of sounds.^ A beau- 
tiful form of man or woman was a shrine of God.° The 
storms had a deity. Witches rode the rack of night. A 
God offended roused nations to war, or drove Qlysses 
over many lands. A pestilence, drought, famine, inunda- 
tion, an army of locusts was the special work of a God.^ 

^ See the beautiful lines of Wordsworth, Excursion, Boston, 1824, Book IV. 
p. 159, et seq. See also Creutzer, ubi sup., Vol. I. p. 8 — 29. 

' See Herodotus, V. 47. The Greeks erected an altar ou the grave of Phi. 
lippos, the most beautiful of the Greeks, and offered sacrifice. See Wachsmuth, 
Antiquities of Greece, Vol. II. 2, p. 315, on the /general adoration of Beanty 
amongst the Greeks. Hegol calls this worship the Eeligion of Beauty. 
PhU. der Seligion, Vol. II. p. 96, et seq. National character marks the reli- 
gious form. 

3 A disease was sometimes personified and worshipped, as Feyer at Rome. 
See iElian, Var. Hist. XII. 11, p. 734, et seq., ed. Gvonovius; Valerius Masi- 
mus, Lib. II. Ch. V. 6, VoL I. p. 126, et seq., ed. Hase. Some say a certain 
ruin at Tivoli is the remnant of a Temple to Thisiis, a cough. Cicero speaks of 
a temple to Fever on the Palatine. Kat. Deorum, HI. 16, 0pp. ed. Lemaire, 
XII. p. 333, where see the note. Nero erected a monnment to the Manes of a 
crystal vase that got broken. Temples were erected to Sham» and Impudence, 
JFear, Death, laughter, and Gluttony, among the Heathen, as shrines to the 
Baiata among Christians. Pausanias, Lib. JV . Ch. XVII., says, the Athenians 
alone of all the Greeks had a Temple for Modesty and Mercy. See, however, 
the ingenious remark of Cousia, Journal des Savans, March, 1835, p. 136, et 
seq., and Creutzer's animadversions thereon, ubi sup. Vol, I. p. 135, 136. Brou- 
■wer, Vol. I. p. 357. In India, each natural object is the seat of a God. But 
in Greece the worship of nature passed into the higher form.- Sea some fanciful 
remarks of Hermann on the most ancient mythology of the Greeks in his Opus- 
cula, VbL II. p. 167. It is a noticeable fact that some of the old Polytheistic 
theogonies spoke of a gradual and progressive dcvolopmmt of the Qoda ; the creator 
keeps even pace mth the creation. The explanation of a fact so euigular ss tho 
Gelf-contradictory opinion that the Infinite is not always the same may be foand 
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NvO sliip is called by fclie name of Glaucus because lie of- 
fended 8. deity. ^ 

Arts also have tlieir patron divinity. . Phoebus-Apollo 
inspires the Poet and Artist; the Muses — Daughters of 
Memoiy and Jove— -fire the bosom from their golden urn 
of truth;" Thor, Ai'es, Mars, have power in war; a sober 
virgin-goddess directs the useful arts of life ; a deity pre- 
oides over agriculture, the labours of the smith;, the shep» 
herd, tho weaver, and each art of Man. He defends men 
engaged in these concerns. Every nation, city, or family 
has its favourite God — a Zeus, Athena, Juno, Odin, Baal, 
Jehovah, Osiris, or Melkartha, who is supposed to be par- 
tial to the nation which is his '^chosen people.*^ Now 
perhaps no nation ever believed in many separate, inde- 
pendent, absolute deities. All the Gods are not of equal 
might. One is Eang of all, the God of Gods, who holds 
tho others with an iron sway. Sometimes he is the All- 
Father j sometimes the All-Fate, which, in some ages, 
seems to be made a, substitute for the one true God.^ Each 
nation thinks its own chief God greater than the Gods of 
all other nations ; or, in time of war, seeks to seduce the 
hostile Gods by sacrifice, promise of temples and cere- 

ii\ tiie history of liuman conceptions of God, for these are necessarily progressive. 
See Aristotle, Metaphyaica, XIV. p. 1000, et seq., 0pp. II., ed. Duval, Par. 
1629. See Hesiod's Theogony everywhere, and note the progress of the divine 
epccics from Chaos and Earth to the moral divinities, Eunomia, Dike, Eireue, 
clC. In Eorne of the Oriental theogonies, the rule was inverted, the first emana- 
tion wa.s tho hest. See Warton, History of English. Poetry, Lond, 1824, Vol. 
I., Pref. by the Editor. 

' Herodotus, Lib. VI. 86, relates the beautiful story of Glaucus, so full of 
aioral truth. Compare with it, Zechariah v. 3, 4, Job xv. 20, et seq., xviii. 
et seq., where the same beautiful and natural sentiment appears. 

' fJee the strange pantheistic account of the origin and history of Gods and 
all things in the Orphic poems and Mythology. These have been collected and 
treated of with great discrimination by Lobeck, Aglaophanius, Vol, I. p. 473, et 
eeq. See tho more summary account in Brandis, Geschiohte der Philosophie, 
Vol. I. p. 60, et seq. There are some valuable thoughts in Creutzer's Keview 
of the new edition of Cortiuiits, De Nat. Dcorum, in Theol. Stud, und Kiitikeu 
fiir 1846, p. 208, et seq. 

' Jlen must believe ui somewhat that to them is Absolute ; if their concep- 
tion of tho Deity be imperfect, they unavoidably retreat to a somewhat Superior 
to the Deity. Thus for every detect in the popular. conception of Zeus, some 
Eow power is added to Fate. " It is impossible even for God to escape Fate," 
said Herodotus. See also Oudwortb, Ca. I. § 1 — 3, Zenophaues makes a sharp 
distinction between God and the Gods. See in Clem. Alex. Strom. V. p. 601, 
and the remarks of Brandis, ubi sup.. Vol. I. n. 361, et Gcq. note ; see also 
Vol, II. p. 340. et seq. See too Cornutus (or Pliurnutus) De Nat. Deorum in 
Gold, Opuso. Mytkologica, &c,, Amst. 1688. 
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monies, a pilgrimage, or a vow. Tims the Somoas invoked 
the Gods of their enemy to come out of the beleaguered 
city-j and join with them, the conquerors of the world. The 
Gods wei'e to be had at a bargain. Jacob drives a trade 
with Elohim; the God receives a human service as ade- 
quate return for his own divine service.* The promise of 
each is only "for value received." 

In this stage of rehgious development each Deity does 
not answer to the Idea of God, as mentioned above j it is 
not the Being of infinite por/er, wisdom, and love. Nei- 
ther the Zeus of the Iliad., nor the Elohim of Genesis, nor 
the Jupiter of the Pharsalia, nor even the Jehovah .of the 
Jewish Prophets^ is ahvays this. A transient and complex 
conception takes the place of the eternal Idea of God. 
Hence his limitations ; those of a man. Jehovah is narrow ; 
Zeus is licentious j Hermes will lie and steal ; Juno is a> 
shrew.^ 

The Gods of polytheistic nations are in part deified men.' 
The actions of many men, of different ages and countries, 
are united into one man^s achievement, and we have a 
Hercules, or an Apollo, a thrice-great Hermes, a Jupiter, 
or an Odin, The inventors of useful arts, as agriculture, 
navigation ; of the plough, the loom, laws, fire, and letters, 
subsequently became Gods. Great men, wise men, good 
men, were honoured while living ; they are deified when 
they decease. As they judged or governed the living once, so 
now the dead. Their actions are idealized ; the good lives 
after them ; their faults are buried. Statues, altars, tem- 
ples are erected to them. He who was first honoured as 
a man is now worshipped as a God.* To these personal 
deities are added the attributes of the old Eetiches, and 
still more the powers of Nature. The attributes of the 
moon, the sun, the lightning, the ocean, or the stars are 

^ Genesis xxviii. 10—22, 

2 Sermons of Theism, &c. Sermon III. and IV. 

3 TertuUian, Do Anima, Ch. 33. See Meiners, ubi sup., Vol. I. p. 290, et 
Beq. ; Pindar, Olymp. II. 68, et seq,,ed Dissen., and his remarks, Vol. II. p. 36, 
et seq. This Anthropomorphism took various forms in Greece, Egypt, and 
India. In the former it was the elevation of a man tc the Gods ; in the latter 
the descait of a God to man. This feature of Oriental worship furnishes a Iruit- 
f'll hint as to the origin of the doctrine of the Incarnation and its value. The 
doctrine of some Christians uj.ites the two ^'n the God-man. 

*. See the origin of Idolatry laid down in Wisdom of Solomon, Ch. siv. 
17—19. Warbiirton, Divine Legation, Book V. § ii. [iii.] 
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transfen'ed to a personal being, conceived as a man. To 
he made strong lie is made monstrous^ with, many liands^ 
or heads. In a polytheistic nation, if we trace the history 
of the popular conception of any God, that of Zeus among 
the Grecians, for example, we see a gradual advance, till 
their highest God becomes their conception of the Abso- 
' lute. Then the others are insignificant ; merely his serv- 
ants ; like colonels and corporals in aii. army, they are 
parts of Ms state machinery. The passage to Monotheism 
is then easy.^ The spiritual leaders of every nation, — 
obedient souls into whom the spirit enters and makes them 
Sons of God and prophets, — see the meaning which the 
popular notion hides; they expose what is false;, proclaim 
the eternal truth, and as their recompense are stoned, 
exiled, or slain. But the march of mankind is over the 
tombs of the prophets. The world is saved only by cruci- 
fied redeemers. The truth is not silenced with Ai'istotle ; 
nor exiled with Anaxagoras 3 nor slain with Socrates. It 
enters the soul of its veriest foes, and. their children build 
up the monuments of the murdered Seer. 

"We cannot enter into the feelings of a polytheist; nor 
see how Morality was fostered by his religion. Ours 
would be a similar puzzle to him. But Polytheism has 
played a great part in the development of mankind- — ^yes, 
in the, deveolpment of Morality and Religion.^ Its aim 
was to ''raise a mortal to the skies;'' to infinitize the 
finite; to bridge over the great gulf between Man and 
God. Let us look briefly at some of its features. 

I. In Polytheism we find a regular priesthood. This is 
sometimes exclusive and hereditary, as in Egypt and India, 
where it establishes castes, and founds a theocracy ; some- 
times not hereditary, but open, free, as in Greece.^ When 

1 There are two titrongly marked tendencies in all polytheistic religions — one 
towards pure Monotheism, the other to Pantheism. Seo an expression of the 
latter in Orpheus, ed. Hermann, p. 457, " Zcub is the first, Zeus tho last," &o. 
&c., cited also in Cudworth, ubi sup., Vol. I. p. 404:. See Zeno, in Diogenes 
Laertius, ed,Hiibuer, Lib, VII. Ch. 73, Vol. II. p. 18G, et seq. ; Clemens 
Alexand. Stromat. VII. 12. See also Cudworth, Ch. IV. § 17, ct seq^., and 
Mosheim's Annotations. 

2 M. Comte thinks this the period of the greatest religious activity ! The 
facts look the other way. _ ' ^ 

3 Even in 'Greece some sacordotal functions vested by descent in certain fami- 
lies, for example, in the lambides, Branchides, Eumolpides, ABclopiades, Cery* 
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every clove of .garlic is a God/^ as in Eeticliism, eacli 
man is Ms own priest j but when a troop of Eeticlies are 
condensed into a single God^ and he is invisible, all can- 
not iiave equal access to Mm, for lie is not infinite, but 
partial ; chooses Ms own place and time. Some mediator^ 
therefore, must stand between the God and common men.^ 
This was the function of the priest. Perhaps his office 
became hereditary at a very early period, for as we trace 
backward the progress of mankind the law of inheritance 
has a wider range. The priesthood, separated fvon the 
actual cares of war, and of providing for material wants — 
the two sole departments of human activity in a ba"rbarous 
agt — have leisure to study the wiU of the Gods. Hence 
arises a learned class, who grac'ially foster the higher 
concerns of mankind. The elfort to leam the will of the 
Gods, leads to the s' idy of Nature, and therefore to 
Science. The attemp to please them by images, cere- 
monies, and the like, leads to architecture, statues, music, 
poetry, and hymns — to the elegant arts. The priesthood 
fostered all these. It took different forms to suit the 
genius of different nations ; established castes and found- 
ed the most odious despotism in Egypt and the East, and 
perhaps the North, but in Greece left public opinion com- 
paratively free. In the one, change of opinion was violent . 
and caused commotion, as the fabled Giant buried under 
^tna shakes the island when he turns | in the other it 
was natural, easy as for Endymion to turn the other cheek 
to the Moon. Taken in the whole, it has been a heavy 
rider on the neck of the nations. Its virtue has been, in 
a rude age to promote Science, Art, Patriotism, Piety to 
the Gods, and, in a certain fashion, Love to men. But its 
vice has been to grasp at the throat of mankind, control 
their thoughts and govern their life, aspiring to be the 
Will of the World. When it has been free, as in the phi- 
losophic age in Greece, its influence has been deep, silent, 
and unseen j blessed and beautiful. But when it is hered- 

cides, Clitiades. See them in Waclisinuth, Vol. I. P. i. p. 152, See Grimm, 
Deutsche Mytholo^Ie, Ch. V. ; Meiners, Vol. II. Book xii. ; Brouwer, Vol. I. . 

1 See Montesciuieu, Esprit des Lois, Liv. XXV. Ch. iv. See Prieatley'a 
CompariBon of the Institutions of Moses -with those of the Hindoos, &c., jN'orth- 
umberland, 1799, § X. for the esteem in which the sacerdotal class vfm held ia 
India. Brouwer, Vol. III. Ch. xviii., xis. Also Von Bohlen, Das alte Indien, 
Vol. I. p. 45, ot seq. ; Vol. 11. p. 12, et Eeq. 
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itary a,n<i exclusive^ it preserves the form, ritual;, and creed 
of barbarous times in the midst of civilization ; separates 
Morality from Eeligion, life from belief, good sense from 
theology ; demands homble sacrifices of the body, or the 
soul; and; like the angry God in the old Pelasgic fable^, 
chains for eternal damnation the bold free spirit which, 
learning the riddle of the v/orld, brings down the fire of 
Heaven to bless poor mortal men. It were useless to 
quote examples of the influence of the priesthood. It has 
been the burthen of Fate upon the human race. Each age 
has its Levites ; instruments of cruelty are in their habita- 
tions. In many nations their story is a tale of blood ; the 
tragedy of Sin and Woe.^ 

U. In the polytheistic period, war is a noi-mai state and 
almost constant. Religion then unites men of the same 
tribe and nation; but severs one people from another. 
The Gods are hostile ; Jehovah and Baal cannot agree. 
Their worshippers must bite and devour one another. It 
is high treason for a citizen to communicate the form of 
the national Religion to a foreigner j Jehovah is a jealous 
God. Strangers are sacrificed in Tauris and Egypt, and 
thti capti"v uS in war put to death at the command of the 
Priest. But war at that period had also a civiKzing in- 
fluence. It was to the ancient world what Trade' is to 
modern times : another form of the same selfishness. It 
was the chief method of extending a nation's influence. 
The remnant of the conquered nation was added to the 
victorious empire ; became its slaves or tributaries, and at 
last shared its civilization, adding the sum of its own 
excellence to the moral treasury of its master. Conquered 
Greece gave Arts and Philosophy to Rome; the exiled 
Jews brought back from Babylon the great doctrine of 
eternal Hfe. The Goths conquered Rome, but Roman 
Christianity subdued the Goths. Religion, allied with the 
fiercest animal passions, demanded war ; this led to science. 
It was soon seen that one head which thinks is worth a 

I See the one-sided view of Constant, vfhidh. pervarles his entire work on Re- 
ligion. See his Essay on the "Progressive Development of Religions Ideas," 
ill Ripley's Philosophical Misuellanies, Vol. II. p. 292, et eeq. Virgil, in his 
description of the Elysian fields, assigns the first place to Legislators, the mag- 
nanimous Heroes who civilized monkind ; the next to l^atriois, and the third 
to jt'n'ests. Mu. VI. 661, et seq. 
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liraidred liands. Science elevates tlie mass of laea, tliey 
perceive the folly of bloodsiied, and its sin. TIiiis Wai\ 
by a. fatal necessity, digs its own grave. Th© art of pro- 
duction surpasses tlie art to destroy.^ 

Ail the wars of poiytlieistic nations liave more or less a 
religious cliaracter. Their worship, liovvever^ favoured 
less tlie extermination of enemies than their subjugation, 
\vhile Monotheism, denying- the existence of all deities but 
one, when it is superinduced upon a nation, in a rude state, 
like Fetichism itself, batchers its captives, as the Jev/s, 
the Mahometans, and the Christians ha.vo often done — & 
sacrifice to the blood-thirstv phantom they call a God." 
In the ruder stages of Polytheism, war is the principal 
occupation of men. The Military and the Priestly powers, 
strength of Body and strength of Thought, are the two 
Scales of Society ; Science and Art are chiefly devoted to 
kill men and honour the Gods. The same weapons which 
conquer the spoil, sacrifice it to the Deity 

in. But as Polytheism leads men to spare the life of 
the captive, so it leads to a demand for his service. Slavery, ^ 
therefore, like war, comes unavoidably from this form of 
Religion, and the social system which grows out of it. At 
this day, under the influence of Monotheism, we are fdled 
v^^ith deep horror at the thought of one man invading tho 
personahty of another, to make him a thing — a slave. 
The flesh of a religious man creeps at the thought of it. . 
But yet slavery was an indispeiisable adjunct of this rough 
form of society. Between that Feticliisra which bade a, 
man slay his captive, eating his body and drinking his 
blood as indispensable elements of his communion with 
God, and that Polytheism which o^dy makes him e. slave, 
there is a great gulf which it required long centuries to 
fill up and pass over. Anger slowly gave place to interest ; 
perhaps to Mercy. Without this change, with the advance 
of the art to destroy, the human race must have perished. 

1 M. Mont^^ty, a French captain, toucliingly complaius " that the art to 
destroy, though the easiest of all from its veiy nature, is now much less ad- 
vanced than the art of production, in epite of the superior ditBculty of the lat- 
ter," Quoted in Comte, ubi sup., Vol. V. p. 167. 

2 Here is the explanation of the givea facts collected by Danmer and others. 

3 M. Comtej Vol. V. p. 165, et ceq., has rome valuable reraailiG on this staga 
of human civilization. See also Vico, Scienza auova. Bib. II. Cap. I.— IV. 
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By means of Blaveiy tlie art of production was advanced. 
Tiie Gibeonito and the Helot must work and not fipjiit. 
Thus by forced labour, tlie repugnance against work wMch 
is so powerful among the barbarous and lialf- civilized, is 
overcome ; systematic industry is developed ; the human 
race is helped forward in this mysterious way. Both the 
theocratic and the military caste demanded a servile class^ 
inseparable from the spirit of barbarism, and the worship 
of many Gods, which falls as that spirit dies out, and the 
recognition of one God, Father of all, drives selfishness out 
of the heart. In an age of Polytheism, Slavery and War 
were in harmony with the institutions of society and the 
spirit of the age. Murder and Cannibalism, two other 
shoots from the same stock, had enjoyed their day. All 
are revolting to the spirit of Monotheism; at variance 
with its idea of hfe ; uncertain and dangerous ; monstrous 
anomalies full of deadly peril. The Priesthood of Poly- 
theism — ^Hke all castes based on a lie — upheld the system 
of slavery, which rested on the same foundation with itself. 
The slavery of sacerdotal governments is more oppressive 
and degrading than that of a military despotism. It binds 
the Soul — makes distinctions in the nature of men. The 
Prophet would free men; but the priest enslaves. As 
Polytheism does its work, and Man developea his nature 
higher than the selfish, the condition of the slave is made 
better. It becomes a religious duty to free the bondsmen 
at their master's death, as formerly the priests had burned 
them on his fiineral pile, or buried them alive in his tomb 
to attend him in the realm of shades.^ Just as civilization 

> See, who will, the mingling of profound and superficial remarks cn this 
subject in Montcsriuien, ubi sup., Liv. XV. Grotius, De jure Belli ac Pacis, 
Lib. ill. Ch. vii, viii. Selden, De jure naturali, &c., ed. 1680, Lib. I. 
Ch. V. p. 174, and Lib, VII. VIIL XII. et al. Set- the valuable treatise of 
Charles Comte, Traite de la Legislation, ou Exposition dea Lois gfin^ralea sui- 
vant lesquelies les Peuples prosperent, deperissent ou restent stationaire, &c. &c, 
3rd cd., Bruxelles, 1837, Liv. v., the whole of which is devoted to the subject 
of (slavery and its influence in ancient and modem times. We need only com« 
pare the popular opinioa respecting slavery among the Jews, with that of the 
tjreeks or Komans, in their best days, to see the influences of Monotheism and 
Polytheism in regard to this subject. See some remarks on the Jewish slavery 
in Michselis's Lawa of Moses. Slaver}' in the East has in general been of a 
much milder character than in any other portion of the world. Wolf eomeiiThero 
says the Greeks received this relic of haroarism from the Asiatics. If bo, they 
wade the evil institution worse than they found it. According to Burckhardt, 
it exists in a very mild form among the Mahometans, everywhere. Of course 
hiB remsrlsB do not apply to the Turks, the most cruel of Mussulmou. Perhaps 
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advaTiced and the form of Religion therewith, it was found 
difficult to presewe the institution of ancient crime, which 
sensuality and sin clung to and embraced.^ 

rV. Another striking feature of poly theistic influence, 
was the union of power over the Body with power over ^ 
the Soul; the divine right to prescribe actions and pro- 
hibit thoughts. Tliis is the fundamental principle of all 
theocracies. The Priests v/ere the speculative class ; their 
superior knowledge was natural power ; superstition in the 
people and selfishness in the Priest, converted that power 
into despotic tyranny. The military were the active c^ste ; 
superior strength, and skill gave them also a natural power. 
But he who alone in an age of barbarism can foretell an 
ecUpse, or poison a flock of sheep, can subdue an army by 
these means. At an early stage of polytheism, we And the 
political subject to the priestly power. The latter holds 
communion ■with the Gods, whom none dare disobey, 
Eomulus, ^acus, Minos, Moses, profess to receive their 
laws from God. To disobey them, therefore, is to incur 
the wrath of the powers that hold the thunder and light- 
ning. Thus manners and laws, opinions and actions, are 
subject to the same external authority. The theocratic 
governor controls the conscience and the passions of the 
people. Thus the radical evil arising from the confusion 
between the Priests of difierent Gods was partially re- 
moved, for the spiritual and temporal power was lodged 
in the same hand. 

In some nations the Priesthood was inferiorto the poli- 
tical power, as in Greece. Here the sacerdotal class held 
an inferior rank, from Homer's time to that of Laertius." 

no code of ancient Ims (to say nothing of modem legislation) was more hmnaioo 
than the Jewish in this respect. 

1 See Comte, Phil, positive, Vol. V. p. 186, et seq. On this subject of 
slavery in Polytheistic nations, gee Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ed. Paris, 1840, 
Tol. I. Ch. ii. p. 37, et eeq., and the valual.lo notes of Milman and Guizot. 
For the infiuence of Monotheism on this frightful evil, compare Sohlosser, Ges- 
chichte dcr Alton Welt, Vol. III. Part III. Ch. is. § 2, et al. ; in particular 
the story of Paulinus, and Deogratias, p. 284, ct seq., and p. 334, etseq., p. 427, 
et seq. ; and compare it with the conduct of Cato (as given by Plutarch, Life 
of Cato the Censor, and Schlosser, ubi sup., Vol. II. Part II. p. 189, st eeq.. 
Charles Comte, ubi sup., Liv. V.), and alas, with the conduct of the Americ;m 
Government and the commercial churches of our large towns m 1850—1855. 

3 See Demosthenes, Cont. Near. Ch. XX. in Oratorea Attici, Lond. 1828 
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The Genius of tlie nation demanded it i aecoi'dingly tliere 
sprang ap a body of meD.^ neitliei' political, sacerdotal, nor 
military— -the philosophers.^ They could have found no 
place in any theocratic government^ but have doiie the 
world great religious service^ building " wiser than they 
knew." It was comparatively easy for Art, Science, and 
all the great \\^orks of men, to go forward under such cir- 
cumstances. Hence comes that wonderful development of 
mind in the country of Homer, Socrates, and Phidias. But 
in countries where the temporal was subject to the spirit- 
ual power, the reverse followed; there was no change 
without a violent revolution. The character of the nation 
becomes monotonous 3 science, hterature, morals, cease to 
improvOi Wben the nation goes down, it "falls hke 
Lucifer, never to hope again." The , story of Samuel 
affords us an instance, among the Jews, of the sacer- 
dotal class resisting, and successfully, the attempt to take 
away its powe?. Here the Priest, finding there must be a 
King, succeeded at length in placing on the throne a 
•'man after God's own heart," that is, one who would 
sacrifice as the Priest allowed. The effort to separate the 
temporal from the spiritual power, to disenthral mankind 
from the tyranny of sacerdotal corporations, is one of the 
great battles for the douls of the world. It begins early, 
and continues long. The contest shakes the earth in its 
time. 

y Y. Another trait of the polytheistic period is the deifi- 
cation of men.^ Petichism makes gods of cattle; Poly- 
theism of men. This exaltation of men exerted great in- 
fluence in the sarly stage of polytheism^ when it was a 

Vol. VIII. p. 391, et seq. ; Aristot. Eep. III. 14, 0pp. ed. BeL-ker, X. p. 87. 
See also C6sar Cantu, Btistoire Universelle, Paris, 1841—1844:, Vol. I. Ch. 
ssviii. xxix.; Coastaut, idv. V. Ch. v., and Brouv/er's remarks thereon, 
p. 363, note, 

1 Perhaps none of the polytheistic cations offers an instance of the spiritual 
and temporal power existing in, separate hands, when one party waa entirely in- 
dependent of the other. The separation of the two was rciierved fo;: a different 
age, and will he treated of in it^ place. 

2 See Parmer on the WorKhip of Human Spirits, London, 1783. Plutai'ch 
(Isis and Osiris) denies that human spirits Averc ever worshipped, hut he is op- 
posed by notorious facts. See Creutzer, uhi sup., p. 137, et seq, -The deifica- 
tion of human hebgs of course implied a belief in the immortality of the human 
soul, and is one of the r;iany standing proofs of that belief. See Heyne's re- 
marks onlUad, XXIII. 64 and 104, Vol. VIII. p. 368, 378, et seq. 
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xeal belief of ilne psople and tlia prisst^ and not ii ■76i'l*3l 
foi^ai;, as ia tlxe decline of tlie old -Tforsliip. Stout KsajrLiS 
could look forward to a. T^ider opliere in the iintrod wcrld 
of spirit^ wliero tliej should 'vvield tiie sceptre of comnaaad 
and sit dov/n -R-itli tlie immortal G ods^ rsiie\Yed in never- 
ending youtli. Tlio examples of ./EacuSj Macs, Eliada- 
mantiiiiS; of Bacclins and Hercules-~"mortal.s promoted to 
tlie G-odliead bj merits and not l)iri;li-~-cro'\viiQd tlie ambi- 
tion of tlie aspiring.* The kindred belief that the soul, 
dislodged from its fleshly nookj" stiU had an in&ienca 
on the aiiairs of men, and eamej, a guardian Bpirit, to bless 
mankind;, was a powerful aaxiliarj in a mde state of reli- 
gious gro'?rth~~-a notion which has not yet fe;ded'ont of 
the civilized world.^ This worship seems imacconatable ia 
our times ; but when such men were supposed to be de- 
scendants of the Gods, or bom miraculously^ and sustained 
by superhuman beings ^ or mediators between them and 
the human race; when it was believed they iii life had 
possessed celestial powers, or were incarnations of some 
deit^ or heavenly spiiit, the transition to their Apotheosis 
is less violent and absurd; it follows as a natural res"alt. 
The divine being is more glorious when lie has shaken ou 
the robe of flesh.^ Certain it is, this belief was clung to 
with astonishing tenacity, and, under several forma, stiU 
retains its place in the Christian church;^ 

The moral effect of Polytheism, on the whole, is difficult 
to understand. However, it is safe to say it is greater 
than that of JTetichism. The constant evil of war in pub» 
He, and slavery in private ; tho arbitrary character as- 
signed to the Gods ; the influence of the priesthood, lay- 
ing more stress on the ritual and the creed than on the 
lite ; the exceeding outwardness of many popular forms of 
worship the constant separation made between Eeligion 

1 PausaBiosioucbingly complains thatia his day HiortaLj no longer beeamo 
gotisc See Lib. VII. Ch. ii. 0pp. ed. Schutert and'Walz. III. p. 9. 

3 The ChriBtians began at au early age to imitate tliis, as woll aa other part; 
of tte old polytbeiatio syateni. Euscbius, P. E. 5III. 11 : AugwBtine, De CiVv 
m, YIII. 27. ^ 
; 3 On this subject, sea Meiners, nbi sup., Vol. I. B. III. Ch. i. and ii. 

Sea.in Gibbon, Deciins and Fall, Ch. XLVH. § iiL, tho lament of Sera- 
•pion. at the loss of his concrete Gods. But it was oidy the Artan notions.that 
ae^rived him of his finite God. Jerome condemns t&e Anthropomorphism of 
the Poiytheists as stultissimam hwrcsiiif but believed the divine incarnation in 
. iicss3». ■ Sj2£!.ialBo.Prudeatiua Apotheosis, 'Opp. I. p. 430, ot seq., Londonj 1824. 
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'and Morality j tlie indifierence of tlie priesthood, in Greece, | 
their despotism in India, — do not oiler a very iavourable U 
picture of tlie influenco of Polytlieism in producing a beau- 
tiful life. Yet, on the other hand, the high tone of Morality || 
which pervades much of the literature of Greece, the reve- | 
rential piety displayed by poets and philosophers, and still | 
more the undeniable fact of characters in her story rarely I 
surpassed in nobleness of aim and loftiness of attainment^ 1 
— ^these thi''gs lead to the opinion that the moral influence || 
of this Y/orship, when free from the shackles of a saf^^^ dotal |j 
caste, has been vastly underrated by Christian scholars.' | 
To trace the connection between the public virtue and |l 
the popular theology, is a great and difficult matter, not | 
to be attempted here. But this fact is plain, that in a | 
rude state of life this connection is slight, scavot- ^-^er- | 
ceptible ; the popular worship represents Fear, Revei.iuce S 
it ma}"- be ; perhaps a Hope ; or even Trust, But the ser- 
vices it demands are rites and offerings, not a divine life. 
As civilization is advanced, Eeligion claims a more reason- | 
able service, and we find enlightened men, whom the spirit f 
of God made wise, demanding only a divine life as an offer- I 
/■ ing to Eim. Spiritual men, of the same elevation, see | 

^ always the same spiritual truth. We notice a gradual i 
ascent in the scale of moral ideas, from the time of Homer, | 
through Solon, Theognis, the. seven wise men, Pindar, i 
^/Sschylus, Sophocles, and the philosophers of their day.'^ I 

1 The philosophers and sages of Greece and Eome recom» 
mend Absolute Goodness as the only perfect service of 
God. With theru Sin is the disease of the soul; Virtue 
is health ; a divine Life the true good of mankind ; Per- 
fection the aim. None have set forth this more ably.^ 

^ The special influence of Polytheism upon moralsj differed with the different 
forms it assumed. In India it sometimes led to rigid asceticism and lofty coi^- 
templative quietism; in Kome, to great public activity and manly vigour; in 
Greece, to a gay abandonment to the natural emotions ; in Persia, to ascetic 
puiity and formal devotion. On this subject see the curiouis and able, but one- 
sided and partial, treatise of Tholuck on the Moral Influenco of Heathenism, in 
the American Biblical depository. Vol. II. He has shown up the dork side -^ 
of Heathenism, but seems to have no true conception of ancient manners and 
Wfe. Sea Ackermann, das ChiistUcho in Plato, &e., Oh. L (See below, note ^ - 
and 3) 

See the proof of this in Brandis, .Geschichte der Pliilosopliie, Yol. I. § 
24, 25. 

^ See, on the moral culture of the Greeks ia special, Jacobs, VermisoHte 
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In tlie Mglier stages of Polytheism, Man is regarded aa 
fallen. He felt Ms alienation from his, Father. Religion 
looks back longingly to tiie Golden Age^ v\rii©n Gods dwelt 
familiar witli men. It seeks to restore the links broken 
Qnt of the divine chain. Hence its sacrifices, and above 
all its mysteries/ both of which were often abused, and 
made substitutes for hohness, and net symbols thereof. 

When War is a normal state, and' Slavery ia common, the 
condition of one half the human race is soon told. Womftn 
is a tool or a toy. Her story is hitherto ijhe dark side of the 
■world. If a distinction be made between public morality, 
private morality, and domestic morality, it may safely be 
said that Polytheism did much for the outward regulation of 
the two first, but little for the last. However, since thero 
were Gods that watched over the affairs of the household, 
a Hmit was theoretically set to domestic immoraKty, spite 
iof the temptations which both slavery and public opinion 
spread in the way. 'When there were Gods, whose special 
vocation was to guard the craftsmen of a certain, trade, 
protect travellers and defenceless men ; when there were 
general, nevor-dying avengers of wrong, who stopped at 
HO goal but justice, — a bound was fixed, in some measure, 
to private oppression. Man, however, was not honoured 
as Man. Even iu Plato's ideal State, the strong tyrannized 
JOYQT the weak ; human selfishness "wore a bloody robe j 
Patriotism was greater than Philanthropy. The popular 
view of sin and holiness was low. It was absurd for Mer- 
cury to conduct men to heU for adultery and lies. Heal 
thyself, the Shade might say. All Pagan antiqxiity offers 
nothing aldn to our lives of pious men.^ It is true, as St 
Augustine has well said, "that matter which is now 
' called the Christian religion, was in existence among the 

Schriften, Yol. Ill, p. 374. He has perhaps done justice to both sides of this 
difficult subject. 

• Cicero, Do Legg. II. See oq this subject of the Mysteries in general, Lo- 
, heck, Arfaophataus, siva de Theologite mysticae Causis, &c., Pars III., Ch. 
iii. iv. The mysteries aeem sometimes to have offered beautiful symbols to 
aid con in returning to union with the Gods. "Warbarton, in spito ofi his er- 
roneous -views, hoe collected mnchusBM information on this subject: Divine 
Legation, Book 11. § iy. !But he sometimes sees out of him what existed only 
•in aiiaself. 

• * But pee in Plutarch the sinsrular story of Thespesius, his iniraculoiia coaver- 
Mon, Sx: Be sera Nonunis Yindicta, Upp. 11. Ch. xxm. p. 563, etseq., ed. 
Syiander, 
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ancients j it lias, never "been ■wanting, from beginning 
of tlio liuma,7i race/^* Tliere is bat one Religion, and it 
can never die out. Unquestionably there were souls 
beaiitiiully piouiS; and devoutly moral, wlio felt the King- 
dom of Heaven in their bosom^ and lived it out in their 
lowly life. StiU, it must be confessed the beneficial in» 
fluence of the public Worship of Polytheists on public and 
private virtue, was sadly weak.^ The popular life is de- 
tomiined, in some measure, by the popular Conception of 
God, and that was low, and did not correspond to the 
pure Idea, of Him. -/ still the Sentiment was at its work. 

But worship was more obviously woven up with publid 
life iindei this form than under that which subsequently 
took its place. A wedding or a funeral, peace a;nd war, 
seed-time and harvest, had each its rehgious rite. It wiiS 
the mother of philosophy, of art, and science, though, likd 
Saturn in the fable, she sought to devour her own chil- 
dren, and met a similar and well-merited fate. Glf^ssie 
Polyl 'aeism led to contentedness with the world as it was, 
and a soimd cheerful enjoyment of its goodness and de- 
light. Eeligion itself was glad and beautiful.* But its 
idea of life was little higher than its fact. However, that 
weakisii cant and snivelling sentimentality of worship^ 
which disgrace our day_, were unknowa at that stage."* 
The popular faith oscillated between Unbelief and Super- 
stition. Piato wisely excluded the mythological poets 
from liis ideal commonwealth. The character of the Gods 
2.Z it was pamted by the popular mythology of Egypt, 

1 detract. 1. 13. Sea also Civ. Dei, VIIT. and Cont. Acad. HI. 20. 

" Oa tlio influence of the national ctiUtis, 6e& AthenaeuSp Deipnosoph. VH, 
&5, 60, XIV. 24, et nl. ; Horosrio Symnsi I. vs. 147, etseq._ 

r Vlato seldom surpassed, in our day, in liis coaception of some of the 
of tlie Divine Being, Ho was mainly ^ree from that anthrppomorahitio 
tnndency whicTl Christians have derived from the ruder pdrtiona of the Olit Tes- 
ticsient- Sec Eep. Lib. IV. piissim. But neither he no? Aristotic— -a ■yet greater 
man — sTsr attained the idea of a God "who is tho Author, or even the Master, 
f.f the material world. God and Matter were aatagordfitic forces, mutually 

*■ Soa tho gleasact remavks of Plutarch on tlio cheerful character 6l publio 
■vAffistxip; 0pp. Vol. iL p. liflil, et seq., ed. Sylander ; Strabo, Lib. X Ch. iii. 
iv. Opp. iv. p. 167, et eco[., ed. Sieb<mkees and'Tschucke. 

5 !vl any beautiful traits of Polytheism may be seen in PlutarcVs Moral 
Worts, est-ecially tao treatises oa Superstition ; That it is not possible to liye 
Vi'CiU aos^Ming; t<> Epic'srriUi', of Ifcis and -Osim ; ^of the tardy Veugeanca of Ga3» 
go? t'lo IJagMLYeydoa, Loud. 1691, 4.Yols.8vo. ,, 
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Greses^ and India^ like sotjq© of the legends of ine Old 
Testament, served to confound moral distinctions, and sn- 
com-age crime. Polytlieists themselves confess it.'- Yet 
a distinction seems often to have "been made bei/ .veen tlie 
private and tKe official character of tlie deities. There 
was no devil, no pandemonium, in ancient classic Poly-- 
theism as in the modern Church. Antiquity has no such 
disgrace to bear. Perhaps the poetic fictiona about the 
Gods were regarded always as fictions, and no more. Still 
this influence must have been pernicious.^ It would seem^ 
at first glance, that only strong intellectual insight, or 
gTeat moral purity, or a happy combination of external 
circumstances, could free men from the e"\al. Howevei^ in 
forming the morals of a people, it is not so much the doc- 
trine that penetrates and moves the nation's soul as it is 
the feeling of that sublimity which resides only in God, 
and of that enchanting loveliness which alone belongs tor 
what is filled with God. Isocrates well called the mytho- 
logical tales blasphemies against the Gods. Aristophanes 
exposes in public the absurdities which were honoured in 
the recesses of the temples. The priesthood in Greece 
has no armour of ofience against ridicule.^ But goodness 
never dies out of man's heart. 
Mankind pass slowly from stage to stage :— - 

«' Slowly as eprcads tlie green of Earth - 
O'er the receding Ocean's beil, 
Dim as the distant Stars come forth, 
Uncertaiu as a "vision fled," 

seems the gradual progress of the race. But in the nnds^ 
of the absurd doctrines of the priests, and the immoral 
tales wherevfith mistaken poets sought to adorn their con- 
ception of God, pure hearts beat, and lofty minds rose 

. Xenophanes, a contemporary of Pythagoras, conaures Honser an.' Hesiod for 
their narratives of the Gods, imnating to them what it was shameful for a 
itian to thinit of See Karsten, Pnil. vett, Reitquia, Vol. I. p. 43, et seq. Bad 
Bato, Eepub. II. p, 877 ; Pindar, Olymp. L 28. But no religion was ever 
designed to fuvour impurity, even when it allows it in tho Gods. See the fine 
remarks of Seneca, De Vita beata, Ch. XXVI. 5 6, 6. Even the Gods were 
b ihject to the eternal laws. Fate punished IJetis tor each offence. He smarted 
at horae for his infidelity abroad. 
' See the classic passages in Aristophanes, Clouds, 1065, et seq. 
• 5 It stili remains unexplained how the Athenians, on a religiotis festival, could 
applaud the exhibitions of the comic dremu, wMch exposed the popular mytho- 
logy to ridicule, as it is done in the Birds of Aristophanes— iPieutica a einglo 
example— 'Snd etili contintte tbvi pogular worship. 
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abovo tlie grovelling ideas of tlie temple and tlie mfivke'C" 
place. Tlie people who know not tlie law, are cfi3en better 
off than the so,ge or tlie sootlisayer, for tliey Icnow only 
wliat it is needed to know. " He is oft tlie wisest man 
that is not wise at all." ' Eeligion lies so close to men, 
that a pure heart and mind, free from prejudice, see its 
truths, its duties, and hopes. Sat before mankind passes 
from Fetichism to pure Monotheism, at a certain stage of 
religious progress, there are two subordinate forms of re- . 
iigious speculation which claim tlio attention of the race, 
namel}'", Dualism and Pantheism. The one is the highest 
form of Polytheism ; the other a degenerate expression of 
Monotheism, and both together form the logical tie be- 
tween the two. 

"Dualism is the deification of two principles, the Abso- 
lute Good a,nd the Greatest Evil. The origin of this form 
of religious speculation has been already hinted at.^ Phi- 
losophically stated,, it is the recognition of two absolute 
beings, the one Supreme Good, the other Supreme Evil. 
But this involves a contradiction ; for if the Good be ab- 
fsolute, Evil is not, and the reverse. Another form, there- 
fore, was invented. Ym Good Being was absolute and 
infinite ; the Evil Principle was originally good, but did 
not keep his first estate. Here also was another difficulty : 
an independent and divine being cannot be mutable and 
frail, therefore the evil principle must of necessity be a 
dependent creature, and not divine in the proper sense. 
So a third form takes place, in v.'hich it is supposed, that 
both the Good and the Evil are emanations from one Ab- 
solute Being, that Evil is only negative, and will at last 
end; that all wicked, as ail good, principles are subject to 
the Infinite God. At this point Buahsm coalesces with 
the doctrine of one God, and dies its death. This system, 
of Dualism, in its various forms, has extended widely. It ' 
Bcems to have been most fully developed in Persia,' It 
came early into the Christian Church, and still refcains its 
hold throughout the greater pai-t of Chiistendom, though, 
it is fast dying away before the advance of Eeason and 
Faith.^ . ' , , 

i Sco aboro, Ch. lY. 

s Tho doctrine of tivo principles is older tlioii tho time of Zo^oanter. Kydfy ' 
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■ Pantlieism lias/ perhaps, never "been altogetlier a stran- ' 
ger to tlie world. It makes all tilings God^ and God all 
things, Tliis view seems at first congenial to a poetic 
and religious mind. If the >Yorld be regarded as a collec- 
tion of powers, — the awful force of the storm, of the thun- 
der, the earthquake ; the huge magnincence of the ocean, 
in its slumber or its wrath ; the sublimity of the ever-dui*- 
ing hills ; the rocks, which resist all bub the unseen hand 
of Time ; these might lead to the thought that matter is 
God. If men looked at the order, fitness, beauty, love, 
every^vhere apparent in Nature, the impression is con- 
firmed. The Ail of things appears so beautiful to the 
comprehensive eye, that we almost think it is its own 
Cause and Creator. The animals find their support and 
their pleasure ; the painced leopard and the snov/y swan, 
each living by its own law ; the bird of passage that pur- 
sues, from zone to zone, its unmarked path; the summer 
•warbler which sings out its melodious existence in the 
woodbine ; the flowers that come unasked, charming the 
j^outhful year ; the golden fruit maturing in its wilderness 
of green ; the dew and the rainbow ; the frosfc flako and 
the mountain snow ; the glories that wait upon the morn- 
ing, or sing tlie sun to his ar ibrosial rest ; the pomp of 
the sun at noon, amid the clouds of a June day; the awful 
majesty of night, vvhen all the stars with a serene stop 
come out, and treo.d their round, and seem to watch ia 
blest tranquillity about the slumbering world; the moon 
waning and waxing, walking in beauty through the night : 
— dailj- the water is rough with the winds; they come or 
abide at no man^s bidding, and roll tj'.e yellovr corn, or 
wake religious music at nightfall in the pines — these 

Hist, Religion, vet. PerBftmiii, Ch. IX. and XX. XXII, Bayle's Dictionary, arti-. 
ele Zoronster, Vol. V. p. 6^'' . See also Cudworth, Ch. 1V.'§ IS, p. 289, et, Eeq,, 
and Mosheim's Ifotes, Vol. I, p. 320. et seq. ; Rhode, Heilige Sage der Zend-, 
volks, B. II. Ch. is. x. xii. ; Brucker, Historia Philosophise, "^ol. I. p. 
et seq. Plutarch was a Dualist, though in a modified sense?. S^aa his Isis and 
Osiris, and Psychogonia. Mavqion, among the early Christians, was accused of 
this belief, and indeed tlio existence, of a Devil is BtiU believed by most Christian 
divines to be second only in importance to the belief of a God; attboveiy 
least, a smpttind dociriiie, and of grmt value.^ See a curious book, of Mayer, 
(Historia Biaboli,) who thinks it a matter ox divim revelation. See also the 
ingeaious lemaYks of Professor "Woode, inhis translation of Knapp's Theology, 
Kew York, 1831, Vol. I. § 62—66, et seq. Sea the early form of DualiBm 
among the Christians in Beausobre, Histoire de Manich^e et du Manicheisme, 
2Tols.4to. 
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libinga ara all so faiv, so wondrous^, so wvsb-gt in mysteiy, it 
is no marvel tliat men say, This is divine yes, tlie Mi is 
God ; he is the ligM of tlio ".morning, tlie beanty of thQ 
noon, "and the strsngtli of tlie san. The little grass 
grows by Ms presenceo He preser'/etli the cedars. TI19 
stars are serene because lie is in them. The lilies are re- 
dolent of God. He is the One; the All. God is the 
mind of niano Tlie soul of all ; more moving than mo- 
ti^3aj mora stable than rest; fairer than beauty, and 
stronger than strength. The pov/er of. Nature is God; 
tlie universe, broad and deep and high, a handful of dust,, 
y/hich God enchants. ' He is the mysterious magic that 
possesses the world. Yes^ he is the All ; the Eeality of 
all phenomena. 

But) an old writer thus pleasantly rebukes this conclu- 
sion: " Surely, vain are all men by nature, who are ignor- 
ant of God, and could not out of the good things that are 
seen, know him that is . . . but deemed either Fire, or Wind, 
or the swift Air, or the Circle of the Stars, or the violent 
Water, orthe Lights of Heaven, to be the Godsv/hich govern 
the world. With whose beauty if they being delighted took 
them to he Gods ; let them know how m.uch better the Lord 
of them is,for the first Author of beauty had created them."' 

To view the subject in a philosophical and abstract way. 
Pantheism is the worship of All as God. He is the One 
and All j not concei"5ed as distinct from the Universe, nor 
independent of it. It is said to have prevailed widely in 
ancient times, and, if we may believe what is reported, it; 
lias not ended with Spinoza. It may be divided into two 

1 Wisdom of Solomoti, Ch. siii. 1, et set}. At tlie present day Pantheism 
neonis to be the bugbear of some excellent persons. They see it everywhere 
except on the dark walls of their own churches. The disciples of Locke find it in all 
schools of philosophy but the Sensual j the foUovvers of Calviu see it it the 
liberal churches. It has become dangerous to say " God is Spirit;" a deJiniU 
God, whose penonaUty we vnderstanii, ia the orthodox article. M. Maret, iu 
his fesai fltir lo Papth^ismo dans les Soci^tes modenies, Paris, 1840, 1 vol. 8vo,, 
finds it the aatursl result of Protestantism, and places before us the pleasant 
alteraatifes, either the Catholic Church or Pantheism! Preface, p. xv. etaU 
The rationalism of the mneteenth century must end>in scepticism, or leap over 
to Pantlieism ! According to him all the philosophers of the Spiritual School in 
our day are Pantheists, — Formerly divines condemned Philosophy becau.'so it hjid 
ipo liiile of God ; now because it has too much. It would seem difficult to get 
the orthodox medium; too much and too little are found equaliv dangerous. 
See the pleasant remarks of Eegol an this charge of Pantheism, Eacyologadie 
der philoaoph. Wxssenohaften, &o., third edition, § 673. 
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formsj Material Pantlieismj soiiiaiinies c?Iled Hyloaoism." 
and Spintaal Fantlieism, or Psycho-aoism, Mafcerinl Paii- 
theism affirms tlie existence of Matter^ but denies tlie ex- 
istence of Spirit^ or anytliing besides matter. Creation is 
not possible ; tlie Phenomena of Nature and Life are not 
.the result of a "^fortuitous concourse of atoma/^ as in 
Atheism^ but of Laws in Nature itself. Matter is in a 
constant flux| but it changes only by laws which, are 
themselves immutable. Of course this dees not admit 
(jod as the Absolute or Infinite;, but the sum-total of 
material things ; He is limited both to the extension asd 
the qualities of matter ; He is merely immanent .therein, 
but does not transcend material forms. This seems to 
have been the Pantheism of Strato of Lampsacus, of De- 
mocritus, perhaps of Hippocrates, and, as some think, 
though erroneously, of Xenophanes, Parmenides, and, in 
general, of the Eleatic Philosophers in Greece,^ and of 
many others whose tendency is more spiritual." Its phi- 
losophic form is the last result of an attempt to form an 
adequate Gonceptmi of God; It has sometimes been called 
Kosmo-theism, (World-Divinity,) but it gives us a v/orld 
without a God. 

Spiritual Pantheism affirms the existence of Spirit, and 
sometimes, either expressly or by implication, denies the 
existence of Matter. This makes all Spirit God ; always 
the same, but ever unfolding into new forms, and there- 
fore a perpetual Becoming ; Gdd is the absolute substance, 
with iliese two attributes— Tliought and Extension. Ho 
is self-conscious in men; without self- consciousness in 
animals. Before the creation, of men he was not sclj-con- 
Bcious. All beside God is devoid of Substantiality. It is 
not but only appeaes ; its being is its heing seen. This is 
Psycho-theism (Soul-Divinity). It gives ua a God with- 
out a World, and He is the only cause that exists^ the 

^ Seo Karsten, sup., Vol. 1. and II. See the opinioas of these men ably 
.emnmedup by Bitter, GescMchtc der Philosophie, Tol. I. B. v., and Brandis, 
uhi sup., vol. I. § 66—72. Cudworth has many fine observations on this sort 

pantheism, Yol. I. Ch. iv. § 15—26, and elsswhere. He denies that this 
Bchool make the deity corporeal, and char";es this upon others. See Ch. ill. 

See JasChe, Der Pantheismus, &c.. Vols. 11. and III. passim, and the hi.s- 
tories. of PMlosophy. If a man is euricns to detect a pantheiBtiu tendency ho 
mil find it.in the Sout of'tlie-mrid, amonj* the ancients, in tho Ftastio Natuye 
of Cudworth, or the Eylarchio Principle of Henry More. 
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Sm-n-total of Spirit; iinmanenij in Spirit hut not trans- 
cending spiritual inanifesfcations. This v/as the Pantheism 
of Spinoza and sonie others. It lies at the bottom of 
many mystical discourses^ and. appears, snore or less, in 
most of ijlie pious and spiritual writers of the middle ages, 
v/iio confound the Divine Being with their own person- 
ality, and yet find some support for their doctrines in the 
language, more or less figurative, of the New Testament. 

This system appears more or less in the writings of 
John the Evangelist, in Dionysins the Areopagite, and 
the many authors who have drawn from him. It tinges in 
some meair.re the spiritual philosophy of the present day.^ 
But the charge of Pantheism is very vague, and is usually 
urged most by such as know little of its meaning. He 
who conceives of God, as transcending creation indeed, 
but yet at the same time as the Immanent Cause of all 
things, as infinitely present,, and infinitely active;, with no 
limitations, is sure to bo called a I'antheist in these days, 
as he v/ould have passed for an Atheist two centuries ago. 
Some who have been called by this easy but obnoxious 
name, both in ancient and modern times, have been philo- 
sophical defenders of the doctrine of one God, but have 
given him the historical form neither of Brahma nor Jeho- 
vah.^ 

1 Seo tlie curious forms this assumes in Theologia Mystics . . . speculativa 
. . . et afFcctiva, per Ilenric. Harph. &c., Colon. 1533. Jiisclio and Maret find 
it in all the modern spiritual philosophy. Indeed, the two rocks that tlireaten 
theology seem to he a Theosophy which resolves all into God, and Anthropo- 
morphism, which in fact denies fho Infinite. This mystical tendency, popularly 
denominated Pantheism, appears in the ancient religions of the East; it enters 
largely into the doctrine of tlie Sujin, a Mahometan sect. See Thoiuck. Blii- 
thensamlung aus dor morgenlandischen Mystik, p. S3, ot seq., and passim, Von 
Ilaraijier also, in his Geschichta der schbnen Redekunsto Pcrscns, &c.,p. 340, ct 
eeq., 347, et neq., et al., gives extracts from these Oriental speculatora who are 
more or less justly charged with Pantheism. 

2 The writings of Spmoza have hitherto heen supposed to contain tlio mosfc 
pernicious form of Pantheism ; but of late, the poison has been detected also in 
the works of Schleicrmaoher, Fichtc, Schelling, Hegel, Cousin, not to mention 
others of less note Pantheism is a word of oonvenient ambiguity, and eei-ves as 
well to express the thcolorjkal odium as the more ancient word Atheism, which 
has been deemed by some synonymous with Philosophy. See the recent con- 
troversial v;riting8 of Mr Norton' and Mr llipley, respecting tho Pantheism of. 
Spinoza and Schlciermacher. It has been well said, the question between the 
alleged Pantheist and tho pure Theist is simply this : h Qod the immanmt catm 
of the World, or in ho not ? Seo Sougler, Die Ides Gottsis, B. I. j). 10, 107, 
899. 
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111, Monotlieism is tlie -?70v?Hp of one Supreme God. 
It may admit numei'oiis divine beings superior to rneHa . 
yet "beneath tlio Supreme Divinity^ as tL.e Jews^ fclie Ma- 
liometans, and tlae Cliristiiins liave done \ or it may deny 
tliese subsidiary beings, as some pMlosophers have tanglit^ 
Tlie Idea of God to vv^Irlcli lilonotheism ultimately attains, 
is that of a Being infinitely powerful, wise, and good. He 
may, liowever, be supposed to manifest Mmself in one form 
only, as the Jehovah of the Hebrews, and the Aalah of the 
Mahometans ; in three forms, as the Triune God of most 
Christians ; or in all forms, as the Pan and Brahma of the 
Greek and Indian — ^for it is iudiiJerent whether we ascribe 
no form or all forms to the Infmite. • 

Since the form of Monotheism prevails at this day, littlo 
need be said to portray its most important features.^ It 
annihilates all distinction of nations, tribes, and men. 
Tiiere is one God for all mankind. Ee lias no favour'tes, 
but is the equal Father of them all. War and slavery are 
repugnant to its spirit, for men are brothers. There is no 
envy, strife, or confusion in the divine consciousness, to 
justify hostility among men; He hears equally the prayer 
of all, and gives them infinite good at last. • Ko priesthood 
is needed to serve Him. Under Fetichism every man 
could have access to his God, for divine symbols were 
more numerous than men ; miracles were performed every 
day; inspii'ation was common, but of Httie value; the 
favour of the Gods %vas supposed to give a wonderful and 
miraculous command over Nature. Under Polytheism, 
only a chosen few had direct access to God; an appointed 
Priesthood ; a sacerdotal caste. They stood between men 
and the Gods. Divine symbols became more raxe. In- 
spiration was not usual ; a miracle was a moai uncommon 
thing ; the favourites of heaven v/ere childi-en bom of the 
Gods : admitted to intercourse with them, or enabled by 
them to do wonderful works. Now Monotheism would 
restore inspiration to all. By representing God as spirit- 
ual and omnipresent, it bi'ings him within every man's 
reach; by maldng Him infinitoly perfect, it shows his 
Wisdom, Love, and Will always the same. Therefore, it 
annihilates fav^ nitism. and aU capricious miracles. In- 
spiration, like le sunlight, awaits all who wiU accept its 
i Sermons of Tlscism, &c.. Sermon Y. aud VI. 
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couclitiioBg. .AJI are Sons of Gxod; thej only are Ms 
favoiired ouea who serve Mm Tbest-^ day, nor spot, nor 
deed, ia e£ciusi\^ely sacred 'but all time, and eaoli place^ 
and every noble act. TJie created Ail is Sj Symbol of God= 

But liere also iiuman pei'versity and ignorance bave 
done their work 3 liave attempted to lessen the symbols 
of the Deity ; to make Mm of difficult access j to bar up 
the fountain of Truth and source of Irght still more than 
under Polytheism, by the establishment of places and times, 
of xituals and creeds ; by the ?.ppointm.ent. of exclusive 
i)riests to mediate, where no mediator is needed or pos- 
sible; by the notion that God is capriciou'3, revengefulj, 
uncertain, partial to individuals or nations ; by taking a 
few doctrines and insisting on exclusive belief; by select- 
ing a few from the many alleged miracles, insisting that 
these, and these alone, shall be accepted, and thus 
making the rehgious duty of men arbitrary and almost 
contemptible. Still, however, no human ignorance, no 
perversity, no pride of priest or king, can long prevent 
this doctrine from doing its vai=5t and beautiful work. It 
struggles mightily with the Sin and Superstition of the 
world, and at last will overcome them. 

The Mstory of this doctrine is instructive. It was said 

above there were three elements to be considered in tMs 

matter, namely, the Sentiment of God ; the Idea of God ; 

an^ the Conception of God. The Sentiment is vague and 

mysterious, but always the same tMng in kind, only felt 

more or less strongly, and with more or less admixture of 

foreign elements. The Idea is always the same in itselfj 

as it is imphed and writ in man's constitution; but is seen 

with more or less of a distinct consciousness. Both of 

these lead to Unity,' to Monotheism, and accordingly, in 

1 Meiners, in Ids •work, Historia Doctrinse de rero Deo, &c., 1 vol. 12rao, 
1780, (-ffliich, though celebrated, is a passionate and on j-sided book, altogether 
unworthy of the subject, and "behind the times" of its composition,) maintains 
that the Heathens knew nothing of the one God till about 3554 years after the 
creation of the world, whou Anaxagoras helped them to this doctrine. See, on 
the other hand, the broad and philosophical views of Cudworth, Ch. IV. passini> 
•who, ho^wever, seems sometimes to push his hypothesis too far. A history of 
ilonotheism ia still to be desired, though Tenneraan, Eitter, Brandis, and even 
Brucker, have collected many facts, snd formed valuable contributions to such a 
•work. Munscher has collected, valuable passages from the Fathers, relating to 
the Wstdry of the doctrine among tho Christians, and their controvcrales with* 
the Heathen^ in hia Lehibaeh der ChristMchea Doffmengeschichte^ Srd ed., by 
Yon Coin, Vol. I.. Qu vi § 52, seq. But 'Wfttourtoo, who wrote like aa 
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tlie praysjt'3 and liymns, tlie fessYals and fastS; of FeticMsts 
and Pol_y taeist3 t'/'B find often as clear and definite intirda- 
tions of Monotlieism, as in tlie devotional writings of pro- 
fessed Monotlieists. In tWs sense the doctrine ia old as 
imnaii civilization, and has never been lost sigiit of. Tliis 
is so plain it requires no proof. But the Conception of 
. God, which men superadd to the Sentiment and Idea of 
Him, is continually changing mth the advance of the 
. •world, of the nation, or the man. We can trace its his- 
; torical development in the writings of Priests, and Philoso- 
; phers, and Poets, though it is impossible to sa.j when and 
where it was iirst taught with distinct philosophical con- 
sciousness, that there is one God ; one oniy. The history 
of this subject demands a treatise by itself.^ Tiiis, how« 
mer, is certain, that we find signs and proofs of its exist- 
ence among the earliest poets and philosophers of Greece ; 
in the dim remnants of Egyptian splendour ; in the un- 
certain records of the East ; in the spontaneous effiisions 
of savage hearts, and in the most ancient writings of the 
Jews. The latter have produced such an influence on the 
world, that their doctrine requires a few words on this 
point. ^ 
■ The Deity was conceived of by the He'tri'ews as entirely » 
separate from IjJ'ature ; this distinguishes Judaism from all 
forms which had a pantheistic tendency, and which deified 
matter or men. He was the primitive ground and cause 
iof all. But the Jewish Religion did not, with lo^cal con- 
sistency, deny the existencQ of other Gods, inferior to the 
highest. Here we must consider the doctrine of the Jeio- 
ish hoohsy and that of the Jewish people. In the first the 
reahty of other deities is generally assumed. The first 
commandment of the decalogue implies the existence of 
piiier Gx?ds» The mention of Sons of Grod wlio visited the 
• daughters of men;'' of the divine council or Host of 
Heaven;^ the contracii Jacob makes withi Jehovali;* the 
i&equenfc reference to strange Gods j the pEeeminenoe 
claimed for Jehovah, above aU the deities of the other 

, attorney, gives.tbe most erronebuB judgasents upon the ancient heathett ciootriae 
reapecli^ the unity of God. See the temperate remarks of Mosbeim, De Ee- 
- cuaaiite Cbnstaiit, So-, p. 17> et seq.' ■ 
^ Sea note, p. 60» » Gen. yi. S. 

Gen. iii. 23 ; 1 Kin^^sxsi; 19-; Job il 1. 
^. Gmu Txm. 2(^:32 : toiap. K^rodottts, IV* 179. 
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nations- — bliese tMngs sIiovt tliat tli-3 mind of the miters 
was not decided in favour of the exclusive existence of Je- 
hovali. The people and their kings "before the exile neve 
strongiy inclined to a mingled worship of i'etichism and 
Polytheism^ a medium between the ideal religion of Moses 
and the actual worship of the. Canaanites. It is difficult in 
the present state of critical investigation^ to determine 
nicely the date of all the different boohs of the Jews, but 
this may be safely said, that the early books have more of 
a polytheistic tendency than the writings of the later pro- 
phets, for at length, both the learned and the unlearned 
became pure Monotheists.^ At first Jehovah and the Elo- 

^ Mm seem to be recognized as joint Gods but at the end 

« Jehovah is the only God. 

But the character assigned him is fluctuating. He ia 
always the Creator and Lord of Heaven and Earth, yet is 
not always represented as the Father of all nations, but of 
the Jews only, who will punish the Heathens with, the 
most awful severity.* In some parts of the Old Testament, 
he is almighty, omnipresent, and omniscient ; eternal and 
unalterable. But in others he is represented with limita- 
tions in respect to all these attributes. Not only are the 
sensual perceptions of a man ascribed to him^ for this is 
unavoidable in popular speech, but he walks on the eai-th, 
eats with Abraham, wrestles with Jacob, appears in a 
visible form to Moses, tempts men, speaks in human 
speech, is pleased with the fragrant sacrifice^ sleeps and 
awakes, rises early in the morning ; is jealous, passionate, 
revengeful.'^ However, in other passages the loftiesfe 

1 See the nuraeroBS passages where J ehovah is spoken of as the chief of the 
Gods: 2 Chr. ii. 6; Ps. c, xcvii. 7, et seq. ; Ex, sii, 12, xv. U, xviii. 11, 
&o. &c. ■ Straho, ubi suj Lib. XVI. Ch. ii, J 35, gives a strange account of 
the Jewish theology. 

2 Compare with the former passarires, Jer. ii. 26—28; Isa. xliv. 6-r-20 ; 
Deut. iv. 28, et seq., xxxii. 16, 17, 39; Ps. cxv. cxxxv., and Ecciesiasticua 
ssxiii. 6, xliii. 28 ; Wisdom of Sol. sii, 13 ; Baruch iii. 35. See de "Wette, 
Bib. Dograatik, § 97, et seq., and 149, et seq., vtho has collected some of the 
most important passages., ,See too his Wesea des Glaubens, &o., § 14, p. 72, et 
seq. 

3 See Bauer, Biota, Classica, V, T. &c., 1798, Tol, I. § 41, ot seq. .See also 
the treatise of Stahl on the Appearances of God, &o., in Eichhom, Bibliothok 
der Bib.Lit. Vi)l. VILp. 166, et seq. 

* See an able article on "the Relation of Jehovah to the Heathtu," in Eich- 
horn^ ubi sup.. Vol. VIII. p. 222, et seq, Seo Ammon, Fortbildung des 
Chiistenthmns, Leip. 1838, et seq.. Vol. I. Book ji. Ch. i. 

6 Iiessiag well says, the Heibfews proceeded from the conception of the msi 
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attributes are assigned Iiim. He is tlie God of infinite 
Love I Eatlier of ali, wlio possesses tlie Eartli and Hea- 
vens. 

The conception which a man forms of God, depends on 
the character and attainment of the miM himself; this 
differed with individual Jews as with the Greeks, the 
ChristianSj, and the Mahometans. However, this must be 
confessed, that under the guidance of Divine Providence, 
the great and beautiful doctrine of one God for the He- 
brews seems very early embraced by the great Jewish 
Lawgiver; incorporated in his national legislation; and 
defended with rigorous enactions. At our day it is diffi- 
,cult to understand the service rendered to the human race 
by the mighty soul of Moses, and that a thousand years 
before Anaxagoras.^ His name is ploughed into the his- 
tory of the world. His influence can never die. It must 
have been a vast soul, endowed with moral and religious 
genius to a degree extraordinary among men, which at 
that early age could attempt to found a State on the doc- 
trine and worship of one national God. 

Was he the first of the come-outers ? Or had others, 
too far before the age for its acceptance, perished before 
him in the greatness of their endeavour? History is 
silent.^ But the bodies of many Prophets must be rolled 

powerful God to that of the o«?j/ God, but remained for a long time far hdlovr 
the true trauscendent notion of the one true God. " Education of the human 
race," Werke, ed. 1824, Vol. XXIV. p. 43, 44. See also on this subject of 
Hebrew Theism, the valuable but soniewhat one-sided views of Vatke, Bib. 
Theologie, Vol. I. § 44, et seq. But see also Salvador, Hist, des Institutijns 
de Mbise, &c., Brussels, 1830, Vol. III. p. 175, et scq. 

At first Christian Artists found it in bad taste and even heathenish to paint 
the Almighty in any form. Then, in decorating churches and MSS. with pic- 
tures drawn from 0. S. stories, they often put only a hand for God, or omitting 
that, put Christ for tho Father, See Didron, Iconographio Chretienno, Paris, 
1843, p. 174, et seq. See tho nico distinction made by John of Damascus in 
regard to images of God, Orat. T. in Imaginibus, 0pp. ed. Basil, 1574, p. 701, 
et seq. et al. Before the twelfth century it seems there were no pictures of 
God trom Christian Artists. Afterwards the Italians painted Mm as a I'ope, 
the Germans as an. Bnperor, the Erefich and English as a Etnff. Didron, ubi 
eup., p. 230, et seq. 

^ CoKistanfc, Liv. IV. Ch. si., has some just remarks on tho excellence of the 
Eebrow Theology. 

' ' I4 is difficult to determine accurately the date of evsnts in Chinese history, 
sdch are the pretensions of Chinese "scholars on the one hand, and such tha 
bigoted Bcepticiflm of dogmatists on the other; but see the Chinese Classical 
, Work, commonly called the Four Books, translated by David PolUe ; Malacca,' 
I82C, 1 voL 8vo. , See Caatu, ubi sup., Vol. III. Ch. xxi. et seq. 
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into tlje g-ttli that yawnij wide and deep "between the Ideal 
anu the ActueJ, before the successful man comes in the 
fniuess of time, at God^s command, to lead men into the 
promised land, reaping -v^'hat they did not sow. 'Uhese 
men have risen up in all countries and every time. In the 
rudest ages as in the most reiined, they look through the 
■glass of Nature, seeing clearly the invisible things of God, 
and by the things that are made and the feelings felt, lin- 
derstauding his eterr»al power and Godhead. They adored 
Him as the Spirit who dwells in the sun, looks through the 
stars, speaks in the wind, controls the world, is chief of all 
powers, animal, material, spiritual, and Father of all men 
—-their deal and blessed God. In his light tl y loved to 
live, nor feared to die. 

There is a great advance from the Fetichism of the 
Canaanite to the Theism of Moses ; from the rude concep- 
tions of the New Zealand er to the refined notions of an 
enlightened Christian. Ages of progress and revolution 
seem to separate them, so different is their theology. Yet 
the Religion of each is the same, distingaished only by 
the more and less. The change from one of these three 
religious' types to the other is slow; but attended with 
tumult, war, and suflering. In the ancient civilized na- 
tions, little is known 'of their passage from Fetichism to 
Polytheism, It took place at an early age of the woild, 
before written documents were common. We have, there- 
fore, no records to verify this passage in the history of the 
Greeks, Egyptians, or Hebrews. Yet in the earliest periods 
of each of these nations we find monumen ts which show 
that Fetichism was not far off, and fiimish a lingering but 
imperfect evidence of the fierce struggle which had. gono 
on. The wrecks of Fetichism strew the shores of Greece 
and Egypt. Judea furnishes us with some famihar exam" 
pies.* 

» 1%B legendarj[ character of the Peatatettch renders it Husafe to depend en- 
tirely on its historical statements. Many passage? seem *o have been origint^y 
designed, or at least fetomched, "by Eorae one who sought to enhance tb« 
difference betweei^ Mosc-a and the people. Still, the "genend drift" (rf tils 
tradition is not to be aistaken, «pd can scarcely be yrrong. The testimbBy of 
the prop4iet» respecting the early state of the nation is more valtiable than that 
of ttwa Pentateuch itself. Bee De Wette, Introduction to the 0. T., tr. 
Theo. Parker, Boston, 1843, Vol. II. passim. See too, Ewald, Gmhiohte jde« 
Volks Israel, ¥ol I, €6tt., 1843. 
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In the patriarchal times, if wo maj trast the mythi- 
cal Btories in Genesis, we f.iid sacrsd stoaes which seem to 
be Fetiches, Stone-pillars,* Idolatry," worship of Eiamphasi 
and r^'un while in Egypt and the desert;' the Golden 
Calf 01 x^aroa and that of Jeroboam];* and the Goata that 
were worshipped in Vue wilderness,* Besides, we find the 
worship of the serpent,® a relic of the anperstition of Egypt 
or Phoenicia ; the worship of Baal in its various forms ;^ of 
Astarte, " Heaven's Queen and Mother ; of Tliainmuz, 
and Moloch ail of which seem to be remains of Feti- 
chism.* In the very Law itself we find traces of Feti- 
chisni. The prohibition of certain kinds of food, garments, 
and sacrifices ; the forms of divination, the altars, feasts, 
Bacrifices, scape-goat, the ornaments of the priest's dress, 
all seem to have grown out cf the rude worship that 
formerly prevailed. The old Idolatry was spiritualized, its 
forms modified and m&de to serve for the worship of Je^ 
hovah. The frequent relapses of king and people prove, 
on the one hand^^ that the nation was slowly emerging out 
of a state of great darkness and superstition , and, on the 
other, that lofty minds and noble hearts were toilini^ for 
their civihzation. 

For mari} centuries a most bloody contention went on 
between the ideal Monotheism and the actual Idolatry j at 
times it was a war of extermination. This shows t ow dif- 
ficult it is to introduce MonotheLim before the people oro 

5 Gen. xxviii. 18, xxxv. 14. 
' Gen. ixxi. 19, xixv. 1— -4. 

' Sfl9 Josh. xxiv. 14; Ezelr- xt. 7, etseq., xxiii. 3; Amoa v. 25, 26; Exoi, 
xuii. 1 ; Lev. xvii. 

* Eiod. xxiii. 1—6; 1 Kings xii. 23 ; Ezet i. 10, and x. 14. 

* Lorit. ivii. 7. Devils, in our ver^ioa. 

* Numb. 7jd. 4 — 9 ; 2 Kings xvii. 4, 

. ' I Kings xviii. 23, 26, 28, xis. 18; JercE. xix. P; 2 Kings i. 2; Judges 
tiii. ?2, ix. 4, 48 ; Numb. xxv. 1, et seq. 

8 I Kings xL 33; Jerem. vii. 18; /ndges ii. \Z, x. 6 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 7; 
Levit. xix. 29 ; Deut. xxiiL 18 ; Szek, iriu. 14 , T^inga xxiii. 6, xviL IS, 
xxl 3, 8 ; Deut. iv.' 19, xvii. 3 ; 2 Kin^s xxiii. IC j JLevit. xviiL 21, xx. 2, et 
seq. ; Deut. xriiL 10 ; Jerem. vii. 31, rjt. 8, xxxii. 85. See tke tbmiamf ^ 
tfee ancient* and remarks of the leanied on this subject ia De Wetto, Ai^h>^o},o- 
f^t, &c., § 191, et seq., and § 231, et seq. Vatke goes too fet in his expla^ 
fions, § 2l~27 ; but his book is full of vuIuRble thoughts. 

» There ia a reniaikable passage, though of but four yrorAs, in Hoeea xiii. 3, 
"whioh, shows that one of the worst vices of fetichiBn still yrevailec. in his time, 
taymOf " Thfii that saerijkf a man ihalt kUs tU etOim," t. e. the Idols of tho 
People. This iii noCthe eonunoa translation— bat it seeniB to mo the tra(i one. 
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ready to receive it. They mnst wait till they attain tlie 
requisite moral and intellectual growth. Before thia ia 
reachedj, tney can. receive it but in nacio^ and are detained 
fi'cm the ruder, and to them mora congenial, form, oily at 
tha expense of most rigorous laws, suSering, and blood- 
shed. Beforf> tho Bxilo the Hebrews constantly revolted ; 
afterwards they never returned to the rader worship, but 
ten tribes of the nation wore gone for ever.- 

lu the more recent conflict of Monotheism and Poly- 
theism, the histoiy of the Christian and Mahometan reli- 
gions shows what suffering is endured first by the 
advocetes of the new, and next by those of the old faith, 
before the rude doctrine could give place to the bet- 
ter. War and extermination do their work, and remove 
th,e unbelieviag. Many a country has been Christianized 
or Mahometanizod by the sword. These things have taken 
place withiu a few centuries ; when the conquering religion 
was called Christianity. Are the wars of Charlemagne for- 
gotten ? Go back thousands of years, to the strife between 
sacerdotal Polytheism and Fetichism, when each was a 
more bloody faith, and imagination cannot paint the horrors 
of the struggle. 

Now, each, of these forms represented an Idea of the 
popular consciousness which passed for a trath, or it could 
not be embraced; for a great truth, or it would not pre- 
vail widely ; yes, for all of truth the man could receive ab 
the time he embraced it. "We creep before walking. 
Mankind has hkewise an infancy, though it will at length 
put avjay childish things. Each of th'ese forms did the 
world service in its day. Its truth was permanent; its 
error, the result of the imperfect development of man's 
facultibfc. It happens in religious as in scientific matters, 
that a doctrine contains' both truth and falsehood. It ia 
accepted for ics truth or the appearirice of truth. At first 
the falsehood does little harm, for it comes in contact with 
no active fiBbCuity in man whiol^ detects it.' But gradually 

1 See Kewman's Eebmr Monarciiy, LpnA, 1847, Clt. IX. Ewald, ubi «ip. 
B. II. p. S2, et seq. Anh«ig aum 2ten Band. III. (l) p. 197, et seq. 

2 We often see the most strange inooneistenoy between & man's contact and 
his creed. Roman Lucretia «acri§ced to Vernw. The woiuhiTOer of Jamter did 
not imitate Mb vices ; nor does the modem devotee of some unholy creea, Mith a 
Christa&a name, become what the creed logically' demands. A mui may hold 
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tlie tmth tloQs its workj elfeTates those wlio receive it^ 
new faculties awake; tke falsehood is seen to be false. 
The free man would gladly reject it. But the Priesthood, 
whom interest chains to the old form, thoupjk false ; of 
the People, not yot elevated enough, to see the truth, — 
will not allow a man to separate the false from the true. 
They say to the Prophet and the Sage, " 'irhou shalt ac- 
cept the old doctrine as we and our fathers. It is from 
God y the only E^ule. Unless thou accept it on the Baioe 
authority and in the same way as ourselves, we will burn thee 
and thy children with fire. Thou mayest live as likest 
thee ; thou shalt believe with us.'' The free man jwplies, 
•'Earn then if thou, wilt; but Tnithi thou canst n6t bum 
down. A lie thou canst not build up. God does not) 
die with his children, nor Truth with its martyrs.'' 

Then, Truth is stronger than every lie, and he that 
has her is mightier than all men, so the fagot of martyr- 
dom proves tie fire-pillar of the human race, guiding them 
from the bondage and darkness of Egjrpt to the land of 
liberty and light. Truth, armed with her arrows to smite, 
her olive to bless, spreads wide her wiQgg amid the out- 
cry of the Priest and the Eang. At last Error goes down 
to the ground, btt because honoured beyond her time, 
takes with her temple and tower in her fall. 

The Truth lepresented by Fetichism is this : The nn- 

doctrinea -which, render virtoe nngatory, which make the flesh creep with hor- 
ror, and yet live a divine life, or be gay oven to friTolity. The kto Dr Hop. 
kioB^ was a striking illugtra'aon of this statement. So long as the religious 
sentiment j)repouderate8, the false doctrine fails of its legitimate effect. See 
some iudiciotis observations on this theme in Conztant, Liv. I. Ch. iiL iT,, and 
Poiytwiisme Rom. Vol. I. p, 69— 8i. 

M. Comte, Vol. V. p." 280, thinks the doctrine of pnre Monotheism is perfectly 
sterile and incapable of becoming the basis of a true, religious system ! J udging 
only from experience, his conclusion is utterly felse. But such as might ba er- 
pocted from one who is, u he boiuU, "equally free from Fotichistic, Pdytheistic, 
and Monotheistic prejudices." He looks longingly to a time when aU theism 
diaU have passed sway, and the " hypothesis of a God " bef,ome exploded ! But 
the true mm of science is af all men most mod st and tarerent. He who has 
followed Kowton through the wondrous socring of his genius comes grstefol to 
that swan-song, beautiful as it is sublime, with which he finishes his fiighi iand 
sings of the okk oatjsb wreaNAt and uoriNiTis, itho rules the all It cannot 
ha rsad Tjittiout a tear of joy. Principia, ed.jl833, Vol. IV. p. 199, 201. 
/♦» oumet," &c, &o. See too the beautiful andpious conclusion of Mr, Whewell . 
to his Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. Vol II. n- 582, 588. And the re- 
marks of Descartes, Meditations, Med. 8, an flnem. it was worthy of Linnaeus 
to say, as he looked at a little flower, Dtum Bmpittmxoi*, mnimumy cnmipottf)' 
Um^ i Utgo ifimtmnf«^ vidi tt obttupuu 

5» 
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kno^ God is present m. Matter; spiritual power is the 
strofigeat of forces. Its error was to make Matter God. 
Tke trutli of Polytlieism is: God is present^ and, active, 
everywliere ; in Bpace, in Spirit ; breathes in the wind ; 
speaks in the storm ; inspires to acts of virtue helps the 
efforts of ail true men. Its falsehood was, that it divided 
God, and gave but a chaos of Deity. When the falsehood 
was seen and felt to be auch, and its truth believed in for 
itself, on its own a.iithority, then was the time for Fetichisni 
and Polytheism to fall. So they fell, never to hope again, 
for mankind never apostatizes. One generation takes up 
the Ark of Eeligion where another let it fall, and carries 
tbi-ward the hope of the. world. The old form never pasi^es 
away, till all its truth is transferred to the new. These 
types of religious progress are but the frames on which 
the artist spreads the canvas, while he paints his piece. 
The frame m&j perish when this ia done. Fetichism and 
Polytheism tlid good, not because they were Fetichism pnd 
Polytheism, but because Eeligion was in them and they 
were steps in the spiritual progress of mankind — indispens- 
able ateps. 

Such, then, are the three great forms of manifestation 
assumed by tlxia religious Element. We cannot under- 
stand the mental and rohgious state of men who saw the 
Divine in a serpent, a cat, or an enchanted ring ; not even 
th&t of superstitious Christipjia, who make earth a demon- 
land, and th^^ one God but a King of Devils. Yet each 
religicua doctrine has sometimes stood for a truth. It waa 
devised to help 'pious hearts, and has imperfectly accom^ 
pKshed its purpose. It could not have been but as it was.. 
Looking carelessly at the past, the history of mian's reli- 
giousi consciousness appears but a serie'S of revolutions. 
What is to- ''ay built up with prayers and tears, is to-mor- 
row puUed dc .m .with shouting and bloodshed, giving 
place to a new fabric equally transient. Prophets wera 
mistaken, and aaints confounded. Religious history is the 
tale of confusion. But looking deeper, we see it is a aeiiea 
of d^evelppmentSj, aU, tending towards one great and beau- 
tifiai *end, the harmonious perfection of Man ; that la the- 
ology in other science, in morals as ^theol»igy, lihe cirol© 
of his vision becomes wider aofttjiktijl/,; Icm opinions 
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more true ; his ideal more fair akid sublime. Each form 
that has been, bore its justification in itself; an mil that 
^' God winked at," to use the bold figure of a great aian. 
It was natural and indispensable in its time and place ; t* 
part of the scheme of agencies pronded from before the 
foundation of the world. Each form mar perish ; but its 
truth nevers dies. Nations pass £vway. A haudfiil of red 
dust alone marks the spot where a metropolis opened its 
hundred gates ; but Religion does not periah. Cities and 
nations mark the steps of her progress. A nation, at the 
head of the civilized world, organizes Rehgion as well as it 
can; perpetuates and diffuses its truth, and thus preaches 
the advent of a higher faith, and prepares its wsy.' Each 
failure is a prophecy of the Perfect. But the change from 
fdith to failL is attended with persecution on the one side, 
and martyrdom on the other. A little philosophy turns 
men from Religion. Much knowledge restores them to 
their faith, to the bosom of Piety. The great men of the 
world, men gifted with the deepest insight, and living the 
most royal life, have been Man^s pioneers in these steps of 
progress. Moses, Hermes, Coiifucius, Budha, Zoroaster, 
Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, have lent their holy hands in 
Man's greatest work. Religion filled their soul with strength, 
and light. It is only little men, that make wide the mouth 
and draw out the tongue at pure and genuine piety and 
nobleness of heart. Shall we not judge the world, as a 
rose, hy its best side ? God, of his wisdom, raises up mer- 
of religious genius ; heaven-sent propheta ; bom fully 
armed and fitted for their fearful work. They have an eye 
to see through the reverend hulls of falsity ; to dotect the 
truth a long way off. They send their eagle gaze far 
down into the heart; far on into the future, thinking 
for ages not yet bom. The word comes from Gt)d, with 
blessed radiance upon their mind. They must speak 
the tidings from on high, and shed its beamy light 
on men around, till the heavy lids are opened, and the 
sleepy eye beholds. But alas for him who moves in suck 
work. If there bo not superhuman might to sustain him ; 
if his soul be not naked of selfishness, he will say often, 
*'Alas for me ! Would God my mother had died or ever 
I was bom t-o bear all the burdens of the world, and right 
its wrongs.^' He that feareth the Lord^ — ^when was not he 
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a prey ? He must take his life in hU hand, and become 
as a stranger to men. But if he fail aud perish it is his 
gain. Is it not also the world'3 ? It is the burning wood 
that warms men. 

In passing judgment on those difiereiit religious states, 
we are never to forget, that there is no monopoly of re- 
ligious emotion by any nation or any age. He that wor- 
ships truly, by whatever form, worships the Only God j 
He hears the prayer, *vhether called Brahma, Jehovah, 
Pan, or Lord ; or called by no name at all. Each peoplo 
has its Prophets and its Saints; and many a swarthy 
Indian, who bowed down to wood and stone j many a 
grim-faced Calmuck, who worshipped the grea*' God of 
Storias; many a Grecian peasant, .«^ho did homage to 
Phoebus- Apollo when the Sun rose or went down; yes, 
many a savage, his hands smeared all over with human 
sacrifice, shall come from the East and the West, and sit 
down in the jKingdom of God, with Moses and Zoroaster, 
with Socrates and Jesus, — ^while men, who called daily on 
the only living God, who paid their tribute and bowed at 
the name of Christ, shall be cast out, because they did no 
more. Men are to be judged by what is given, not what 
is withheld. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

OF CERTAIN BOCTBIHES CONHECTBD WITH EBLIQION. I. OS 
THE FBIlOTrVB STATE OF MANKEO). n. OF THE IMMQETAL- 
irsr OF THE SOUL. 

I. Cfihe Frmitwe State oj Mmhind. 

Vabioxjs theories have been connected with Hetigion, 
respecting origin and primitive condimon of the fecmMm 
race. Many nations have claimed to be the primitive pos* 
sessors of their native soil ; Autochthones, who sprang 
miraculously out of the grotmdi wete descended &6in 
Btones, graiashoppers, emmets^ or other car^ted things 
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OtierB call themselves Children of the Go5a,': Soni^ 
nations trace back their descent to a Vime of utter barbs*- 
rism, whence the Gods recalled them ; other.® stait from 
& goldeu age, as the primitive condition of men.' The 
latter opinion prevailed with the Hebrews, from whom the 
Christians have derived it. According tc them, the primi- 
tive state was one of the highest felics'iiy, from which men 
fell ; the primitive worship, therefcra, must have been the 
normal Raligioii of mankind." 

This question then presents itself. From what poist did 
tlie human race set out; from civilization and the true 
worship of one God . or from cannibahsm *md the deifica- 
tion of Nature ? Hua the human race fallen or riseii ? The 
question is purely historical, and tc be answered by his- 
torical witnesses. But in the presence, and still more in 
the absence, of such witnesses, the ^ priori doctrines of 
the jLuan'cs philosophy affect his decision. Reasoning with 
no facts is easy, as all motion in vacuo. The analogy of 
the geological formation of the earth j its gradual prepara^ 
tion, 80 to say, for the reception of plants and animals, 
the ruder first, and then the more complex and beautiful, 
till at last she opens her bosom to man,— this, in con- 
nection with many similar analogies, would tend to show 
that a similar order was to be expected in the a£&irs of 
men j development from the lower to the higher, and not 
the reverse.* In strict accordance with this aiialogy, some 
have taught that Man was created in the lowest stage of 
savage lif^ ; his Beligion the rudest worship of nature ; 

* Biodonts Sicoliu ssjb, Bomevliere, «11 cndent oatiozts daim to be tee m^i 
oneient. 

> See the heathen view of this In H^od, Open ot Dies ; Luci«tiiu, -y. 923, 
etseq.; Tirgil, Georg. I. 125, et seq., EoL lY. ; Chid, Met 1. 89, etaeq.; 
Plato, Folit. p. 271, etseq. See Heyne, Opnso. Vol. III. p. 21, et seq. ; He« 
siod's Theoj^ ^2l—b19. See other pahdleb in Bauer's Mythologie des A. T. 
&o , Yd. L 85, et seq. See alio the carious speculations of Eiobhom 
rUreeschiohte etL Oabler.), BUttinann (Mythologna), and HBrtmann (Ube; 
oes Fentateuoh). Compare RosenmiiUer, Altertnunukunde, VoL I. Part i. 
|K 180, et wq., and' the striking pasaaM in Eleuker's Zeudavesta, VoL 11. 
». 211. 227. et aeq. : III. a. i«. R*- Sbde's resadh: -apaa ths p&Siigci, w\ 
p. 8S8, et s^. See Bauer, Dicta C\wjMj $ 52. 

^ See the opiniooi of Zoroa^ on this point collected by Iketsclmeider, 
Daxstdlung^ der Dogicatik, der Apoo. Scbriften, Vol. i. § 62, p. 286, et 
«eq. 

* Cee Yestigec of the Natural History of CreatioQ^ Lond., 184^ let ed. p. 
277, et seq.t for wm ourioos t^aiarlu. ^ 
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Mb Morality tha c of the caimibal ; that all of the civilized 
raqes iiaYe risen from this point,, and. gradually passed 
throjigh Fetichism and Polytheis^n, toefore they reached 
ro^nement and true Eeiigionj the Bpiritual man is the 
gradpal development of ^enns latent in the natural man.* 
Aisother pao^, consiatmg more of poets and dogmatists 
than of philosophers, teaches the opposite doctrine, that a 
single hjiman pair was crested in tho full majority of their 
powers, with a perfect Morality and EeHgion ; that they 
JfeU from this state, and while some few kept aliv© the 
lamp of. Truth> and passed it on from hand to hand, that 
the mass sunk into barbarity and sin, whence they are 
slowly emerging, aided of course by th9 traditional torch 
of Troth, BtiU kept by their more fortunate biK^thers.* 

^ See Comte, Vol. V. p. 82, et al. Here arises the Kudred question, Have 
all the htimaa race descended from a single pair, or started up in the rarious 

farts of the earth whe'-e wo find them ? The first opinion has been defended 
y the Ghristisn Church, :h general with more obstinacy than argument. Prit- 
cnard, ubi sap., derives all from op.e stock, and collects many interesting facts 
relatiTe to the human race in Tarious conditions. But the unity of the race is 
noito bo ftiade out genealogieally. It is eatential to the naturo of mankind. 
Augustine tag some curious apeculations on this head, De Civitate Dei, XII. 21, 
XIII. IS— 23, XIV. iO~12, 16-26. Lactantius, Inatitut. II. 11, VII. 
See tile opinions of Buddeua, and the curious literature he cites, Hist, ilcolesiaat. 

V. T. Vor. I. p. 9^ et seq. On the other hand, Palfrey's Academical Lectures, 
Vol. II. Iiect. iri., xxii. ; Kant, von der Racen der Menschen, '^erke, Vol. 

VI. p. 313, etaeq.; Begriff einer Menschenrace, ib. p. 23, etseq.; Muthmaas- 
licher Aofang der Menechengeschichte, ib. Vol. VU. p. 363. et seq. Eveu 
fechieiennucher departs from the common v:"ew. Christlicho Glaube, § 60— 61> 
See, likjswise, the ingenious observations of Samuel 8. Smith, Inquiry into the 
caosei of different Complexions, &o>, of the hnman Ease. To make out the ease, 
that aU men are d^ended from a primitive poWer, it is only necesaary to assume, 
phiktophieaUy, a principle in the first man, whence varieties may be derived, 
and then, hittorieaUy^ to assume the derivation^ and the vicious circle is com- 
pleto. Kames has some disingenuous remarks in his Hiato^ of Man, Prte^ 
liminary Disoonrse. See M6moirea de rAcadimio royale des Sciences mondes 
«t politiques, (Paris,) 1841, Tom. III. p. uiii. et seq., and the literature re- 
i^ired to. 

3 See this, which is the prevalent opinion, set forth by Knapp, ubi sup., VoL 
I. ^ 64—57. Hahu, Lehrbueh des Christ. Glaub. § 7*, 75. Tholuck, m Bib-' 
lical Sepodtorv, Vol. II. p. 119, et seq. \ Hopkins's System of Doctrines, &c., 
2ud ed. Vol I. Part i. Chap. 5, 8.— Bretschneider, Dogmatik, 4ai ed. Vol. I. 

LI 12, at seq., gives the Lutheran view of this subject, but thinkt Ohn no 
retio for nuHotaiMng (in the lais foi- 1819, Vol. II. p. 1118) that man may 
havt aritmjroman tnibryo, ioUh htman qtiafttief, in tke slimto/ihetM I p. 812. 
See J«wmy Taylor, Doctrine and Practice of Sepentance, Chap. V^-i and tiie 
oonflioting ratnarks in the Sermon at the Funeral of Sir George Dalston ; Joua- 
than Edwards, Orisinal Sin, Part II. Chap, i., and Notes on Bible, Works, 
Lend. 1833, Vol. il. p. 689, et seq. More on tha same subject may be seen in 
Paber's Hone Mosaicse ; Edwards, On the Truth and Authority of the Scrip- 
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Now in favotir of tliis latter opinion there is no direct 
historical testimony except the legendary and mythological 
Writings of the Hebrews, which hare no more authority in 
the premises than the simihtr narratives of the PhossiicianB, 
the Persians, and Chinese. If we assume the miraculous 
authority of these legends, the matter ends — ^in an assump- 
tion. The indirect testimony in fovour of this doctrine is 
this : The opinion found in many nations that there had 
once been a golden age. Now, if this opinion were uni- 
versal, it wotUd not prove the fact alleged, for it can easily 
be explained from, the notorious tendency of men, in a low 
state of civilization, to aggrandize the past; the senses 
delight to remember. That opinion only serves'to illus- 
trate this tendency. The sensual Greek often looked 
longingly backward to the Golden Agej but the more 
spiritaal prophet of the Hebrews looks forward to the 



among many nations, that they have slowly advanced jEpom 
a ruder state.' 

Again, it is often alleged, that no nation has ever risen 
out of the savage state except under the influence of tribes 
previously enlightened— an historical thesis which has 
never been proved. No one knows ./hence the Chinese, 
the Mexicans, the Peruvians, derived assistancft. We have 
yet to be told who taught the Greenlander to build his 
boat J the Otaheitan to fashion his war club j the Sacs and 
Pawnees to handle fchd hatchet, cook the flesh of the 
buffalo, and wear his skin. Besides, it ia beg^ng the 
question, to 8bi.y the ciyiHssation of ^me, Athen8> Tjrre, 
Judea, E^ypt, Babylon, Nineveh, came from ^e tradition* 
9ay knowledge of some primitive people. If a savage 
^tioii in seven centuries can learn to use oil and tallow 
for light, in a time sufficiently long it may write the Iliadj, 
and build the Parthenon; 

tares ; Collier's Iieetam on Scartpiure facts ; ^tvft Oooaection between Saored 
ftnd tmfkwi Literature', CoimacVs Inqw]r;-Fleto!iet'« Ap^l; Detttie's Wof- 
shi^ of tho Serpent, &c. &c.; 84naor .(wub^isme dsss tet Bt^porti.ftTr^ia 
Civilization modeme, Paris, 1837, Vol. I. Fatt i. oh. 2. See tao opinions of 
tl;e Anoients on the creation and primitive state of Man, collected in Grotiiis. 
th '^oritttte,' ed. 01erict% Lib.' I. $ 16. 

i Strauss, Die Ohiist Olaabe&^dnrd, 1840-1, Tol. I. f 46, «t ittq^ de- 
tjdes against tiie hypothesis of k single pair, and ena. ascnbes tike origin of 
taka to tiie power of tqtikoeal gentrnHen. Bat, his argnments in fatonr <X ttw 
latter have uttle ot no weight. See Kantes, nU sup. 




But the opinion prevails 
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Again, it is said tKat traces of Monotlieisni are fouud 
even in. the low stages of oiir religious history. This must 
necessarily follow n-om the identity of the Iminan race j 
from the Sentiment and Idea of God, expressing f-hemselves 
spontaneously. If Man is the same in all ages, differing 
only in degree of development, and this elemeiif-. is natural 
to him, then we must expect to find such expressions of it 
in the poets and philosophers; in the religion of India, 
Greece, and Rome. Me.i of the same spiritual elevation 
see .everywhere the same spiritual truth. If this doctrine 
of Monotheism proceed from tradition alone, then it must 
be more c^aar and distinct f,8 we approach the source of 
the tradition. But this is notoriously contrary to fHcts.* 

The opposite doctrine hp^ no more of direct historical 
testimony in its favour; irat is supported by many in- 
direct testimonies : by the fact, that the greater part of 
the human race are stfil in the condition of Fetichism and • 
Polytheism, and that the further we go back in history 
the worse is this state, and the ruder their reifgion. In 
the days of Herodotus, the proportion of rude and ravage 
jteople wa^ fer greater than at this day. Even in that 
nation alleged to be most highly favoured, we find their 
social, moral, and religious condition is nxore rude the 
further we trace it back. They and other nations, at the 
time we first meet them in historyj bordered close upon the 
Fetichistic state tiO which their mythology refers. No 
nation has ever been found in a normal state of religious 
culture. 

If we reason only from established facts, wt» must con- 
clude, that the hypothesis of a golden ago, a ^rden of 
Eden, a perfect condition of man on the earth in ancient 
times, is purely gratuitous. The Kingdom of Heaven is 
not behind but before ns. No one can determine, by his- 
torical evidence, what was the primitive state of the 
human race, or w?ien, or where, or how mankind, at the 
command of God, came into existence. Here our con- 
clusions can be only negative.* 

1 Voltaire, Esni irer 1m Modhis^ edit 1785, Tol. I. p. 17) «t ceq., 29, 
et eeq., has maa^ jmt remark* on t^e ruder periods of aocietj. 

* Cooataat, I^. I. Ch. tL and x. Ch. tI tnai* thisaabject trithampeffical- 
itj unoMial even vith him. He thicks th^ doctrine of a Tall Is a dc/ii» of the 
ftieathood, at least, titat it owes its importanr« and ooatinoatioa to the >a«ei- 
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n. On the Immortality of the Soul. 

The doctrine that Man lives for ever seems almost as 
general as the belief in a God. Like that, it comes ^ 
naturally from an eternal desire in the human heart ; a 
longing after the Infinite. In tho rudest nations and the 
most civilized, this doctrine appears. Perhaps there has 
never been hut a single form of Religion among civiliaed 
men under which it was not taught plainly and distinctly, 
and here it was continually implied. It seems we have by 
nature a sentiment of immortality j an instinctive belief 
therein. Rude nations, in whom instinct seems to pre- 
dominate, trust the spontaneous belief. They construct 
an ideal world, in which the shade of the departed pursues 
his calling and finds justice at the last ; recompense for 
his toil J light for his earthly wrongs. The conception of 
the form of future life depends on the condition and 
character of the believer. Hence it is a state of war or 
peace } of sensual or spiritual delight ; of reform or pro- 
gress, with different nations. The notion formed of the 
next world is the index of man's st^te in this. Here the 
Idolater and the Pantheist, the Mahometan and the Chris- 
tian, express their conflicting views of life. The Senti- 
timent and Idea of immorteUty may be true, but the 
definite conception must be mainly subjective, and there- 
fore false. In a low stage of civilization the doctrine, like 
the religious feelings themselves, seems to have bat little 
moral influence on life. It proC<=int9 no motive to virtue, 
and therefore does not receive the same place in their sys- 
tem as at a subsequent period. " . 

In rude ages men reason but little.- As they begin to be 
civilized they ask proofs of ImmOi>ta]ity, not satisfied with 
the instinctive feeling; not convince i that infinite Good- 
: ness will do wfeat is best for all and eaf^h of his creatures. 
Hence come dQ'abts on this head; inquiries; attempts to 
prove the doctrine ; a denial of it. lliere seems an anti- 
thesis between instinct and understanding. The rmsotdn^ 

. dotal elaag. 3m B-.tne adminbl* remrbi on tbe maff« itaite in de Mtistre, 
Boir^ de 8t Peim'^iian, VoL I. See klso Loronx't antioism on the opioions 
of Jouffrov and Fused in hit B^tatiim de rEoleotiflicm, 1840, p. iSO, et seq. 
Loronx belteves in the jHrogreas of «11 species, Man, the BetTer, and the Bee. 
if. Maret, abi sup., p. S0» et teq^., aad 240, et aeq., makea com* rvj iodicioas 
obaemtioiu. 
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of men is then against it> fcut when an accident drives them 
to somewhat more fundamental than processes of logic, the 
instinctive belief does its work. Here then are three dis- 
^ tinct things : a Belief in a future and immortal state ; a 
Definite ConcQption of that state j and a Proof of the fact 
of a futuj'e and immortal state. The two latter may he 
fluctuating and inadequate, while the former remains se- 
cure. 

Now it may be considered as pretty well fixed, that all 
nations of the earth, above the mere wild man, believe this 
doctrine; at least, the exceptions are so rare, that they 
only confirm the rule. However, it is often difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to detercine the popular conception, 
and the influence of this belief at a particular time and 
place. But the subject demands a more special and de- 
tailed examination, hot us look at the opinion of the an- 
cients. 

1. Opvrvum of the JSebretvs respecting' a Future State. 

It has sometimes been taught that this doctrine was 
perfectly understood, even by the Patriarchs ; and some- 
times declared altogether foreign to the Old Testament. 
Both statements are incorrect. In some parts of the He- 
brew Scriptures we find rude notions of a future stat«, but 
a firm belief in it ; in others doubt, and even denial thereof. 
In the early books, at least, it never appears aa a motive. 
It has no sanction in the Law; no symbol in the Jewish 
worship, . The soul was sometimes placed in the hhod, as 
by Bmpedocles ;* sometimes in the ftreafi^;' the heart, or 
the bowels, were sometimes considered as its seat.* The 
notion of immortality was indefinite in the early books ; 
there are cloudy views of a subterranean world,* which 
gradually acquire more distinotnegs. The state of the de- 
parted is a gloomy, joyless consciousness ; the servant is 
iree from his master; the king has a shadowy grandeur.' 

1 Gen, ix. 4; Ley. xvii. 11; Deut lii. 23. See Cioero, Tuso, Lib. I. Ch. 
9, 10. 

» Gen. ii. 7; Bs. dr. 29, st al. 

» Beat, axiii. 46; P«, vii. 10 ; P*. xW. 7 ; Ptot. xxiii. 16, et «L 

* Gen. zxr. 8, xxxvii, 35 ; Num. xn. 30, 33. In Job, Isaiftb, and the 
Pstanu tliiB b^eomee mora definite. Job x. 21, xxzviii. I7. 

• Jobiii. 18—19; Itaiah xiv.; Esek. xxxii. ; 1 8am. xxriii. Set Homer, 
Od, XI. VagU, -iSneid, VI. 
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liie dead prophet can be called back to admonish the liv- 
ing. Enoch and Elijah, like Granymede with the Greeks, 
being favourites of the deity/ and taken mimculously to 
him. Other passages deny the doctrine of iaimori^Uty 
with great plaanne88.=» 

After the return from exile, the doctrine ^peara more ") 
definitely. Ezc\iel and the pseudo-Isaiah* allude to a resur- *^ ' 
section of the body,- a notion which is perhaps of Zoroas- 
trian origin.* Perh&ps older than Zoroaster. But it is 
only a doubtful immortality that ia taught in the apocry- 
phal book of Ecolesiasticus, though in the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon,* and in the fourth book of Maccabees, it is set forth 
with great clearness.* The second book of Mabdabees 
tea<;hes in the plainest terms the resurrection of all ; the 
righteous to happiness, the wicked to shame.'^ They will 
find their former friends, and resume their old pursuits.* 
Nothing is plainer. 

> See also IPs. xvii. 15, Ixxiii. 24. 6e« the mistakes of HicbS4li« t^cctisg 
this doctrine of iiumortality, ia his Argumenta immortalitate, . , . cx Moss 
cellecta, in hia Syntagma CommeDt. Vol. I. p. 80, et seq. S«6 Jbis notes or 
lA>wth, p. 465, ca. It(»$nm\Uler. Warburtoti fouaos his strange hypothesis on 
the opposite view. See on this point, Baner, Dicta classica, Vol. Ix. § 56, et 
K^, ; Be "Wette, uhi enp., $ 118, et seq. ; Lemiiig, Beytiagen aus der wolfen- 
bijttelsohen Bibliotbok, Vol, IV. p. 484, et wq. See the moderate and iu<iici- 
ous remarlcs of Knapp, ahi sup.. Vol, II. § 149. See Heakes Mag. fiir EeUgionj 
Philosophie, VoL V. pt. I. p. !6, etseq., and a treatise in the Stummimd Siivi- 
ken .or 1880, Vol. II. p. 884, et seq. 

» Eocles. iii. 19— 2L ii. 10. In Job 10--14, et al.. Job dirtifictiy de- 
nies the immortalily which he had prerionsly afflr eed, Wt this shorn the 
exqoisite art of the poem. See De Wcttc, IntroducUoa to 0. T., Vol. tt. p. 

557, note a. rerhaps the opinions put into Job's moutU are not those of 
the Author, bnt SQoh only as be thought the cirbamntanoes of his hero reqtiired. 
,^ • Ezek. j;ixvil ; Isa. xxti. 18. See Geeenius in loco, 

* Rhode, ubi sffp., p. 494, Hork, Mythfin der alten Perser, 1835, p. 148, et 
' toa. : Priwtler, vbi sup., | XXIII. ; Bretschfieider, iM sup., f 58, P'v^25, et seq;. 

» L 16, 18, ii. 22— ill. et seq., t. 15, yi. W. It is connected with « 
|reexi6t«ttt stat^ Tiil. lit, 20. The 2cd Book of Esdr^i is quite temarkaUe 
lor the view it wtasutt of tiiis doctrine. See ii: %), 81, S4, SS, iv. 40, et 
leq., vii. IS, 27— S5, 42, et seq., viii. 1| ^t taq. ei aL Bat ^« ehsattcter 
. tad date of the boos p^oTent me from nsingit in the text. 

• XT. 8, xyi. 26, xvii. 18, et «1. de Wette, ubi sap., f 180, Bee 
remarkable pa«mge in -l-tii Esdroa, which F abricius has aaded (iie ArabUi . 
Tersion Ood<7x pseudepigraphus, «d alt. Hntnb. 1741, Vol. II. p. 28d, et seq. 
However, it mayhi^e oeea added hj a Christiaa. J[n the Psalter of Bolmos, 
k ia Mod tkeff that /ear the Lord ikalt rw <^tm fo mrkuting life. &»e Ch. 
xiv. et SM., and xt. in Fabrlcios, ubi rop.. Vol. X. p. 920, 964, et seq. X 

: i» aoi pietsnd to determine tibe date m this ^pocrTphal book. 

» viL 8. IL 14, SI8, sii. 48, et seq.jjn-. X2, et 8*«|. 
if » See in lachhont, nH sup., Vol. iV. p. 868, et seq[., a Tsloabie ecatt^nnttixm 
^-to the Historr of this dootriao by FtisolL He make aa iGsgesiims eompahsea 
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At tlie time of Jesus, the Pliariseea believed in the re- 
surrection of tlie bodj } a state of rewerda and punisii- 
ments.' Some of them connected it with the common 
notion of the transmigration of souls j * perhaps with that 
of preesistence. The Bssenos, still mv. .e philosophically, 
tanght; the immortality of the soul, and the certainty of 
retribution, without the resurrection of the body. The 
soul ifl formed of the most aubtlo air, ana is confined in 
the body as in a prison; death redeems it from a long 
bondage, and the living soul mounts upward rejoiciag.' 
We find similar views in Philo.* Porhapa they were coxa- 
mon in reflooting niinds at the time of JeEua, ko always 
presupposes a belief in immortality. The Sadducoes 
alone opposed it. Such were tb - begimung and history 
of this dogma with the Jews. Its pj-ogreas and formation 
are obvious. 

2. Of fnis Bbctrim among the Heailven Nations. 

•'I y Among savage nations this T)eii9f i:» comoaon. It ap- 
' pears in pr^ers and offerings' for the dead ; in the mode 
of burial. The savage American deposits in the tomb the 
bow and the pipe, tlie dress and the tomahawk of the de- 

of passa^ from tho Apocm>h&, and the N«w TesUnenl . The same doctrine is 
taught m both. See Flait^ in Paulus, Memorftbil. ri. II. p. Ifi7, et m\. ; 
Bretachneider, ubi sap., $ 53— S8. 

> Acts Tsiii. 6—8, xxir. 16 ; Matth. sxix, ^ et seq. ; Marie zii. 19, et seq. 
Josephas, Wars, II, viiL 14. Josephus may haTo a dded the metempsychosis 
to suit the taste of lus reader?. 

* Josephtu, Wars, II. fiu. 11. Josephvs himself neerns to agree i^rith this 
opinion, when he "telks like a philoaopher," in hii pret. nded speech, Wan, 
III. Tiii. 5. See Baddens, nbi sup., II. p. 1202, et mo. ; ii'aidat, MemorabU., 
Vol IL p. 167, «t seq. ; and De Wette, nbi rop., jf 178, et wq. 

« See also the views of Philo, De Somniia, p. £86; Da Abrah, p. %V> ; De 
Mucdi Opif p. 31 . The aotil is immortal by naXiwt*t bat bj ^cm. See Dahae^ 
Geschicbtlicae Darstellnng der Jndisohen,— Alexand. Phiiosophie, ftc, 1834, 
Vol. I. p. 330, et seq, 40/!i, 486, et seq., who oites the above and ixthor proof 
jpassages ; Bittor, obi anp^ VoL IT. See Weixel on the printtiTe dov-trine of 
immcitaltty amoKg the (Thrictiaos, in TheoL Stud, mid Kritiken, for 1836, p. 
967, et seq. Oonstant, liv. IX. Oh. viL, suekea some joot remarks on this tiibje«t. 
On the state of opbions in the time of Christ, see Ofirurer, Jahrhondert dea 
Hells, 1838, Vol. II. Ch. viL ; Trigdandios de tribos Jsdnomm e«eti% in qno 
S«ranL Drnau. SoaliMri, OpaMmla, fte., 1708, VoL I. Part I Lib. Xl.cndlU^ 
Fart II. Lib. II.— I v., and Seafiget's Auunadmciona ; kA th« very Toloablo 
treatise of Leclerc, ProlegommiA ad Hist. £ocL Lib. I. C%. i. See Vl^isge, 
Gesohichte des Glaobens an UnsterbtiAhkeit. kx, fto., Le^. 1794, Vol. 1. p^ 
112—160, ^01—261, et passim ; BouohiUA M6m. dft I'lostitQt. Savans ila%^ 
l^^rea, Tom. II. p. 621, et seq. 
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ceased wamor. The Scythian, the Goth, the Indian, and 
the half-barbarous Greek, burned or buried the horse, or 
the servant, the wife, or the captive of a great man at his 
decease, th-c he might go dovra royally attended to the - 
realm of shades. MetempsychoBis ; the deification of the 
dead, ceremonies in their honour, gifts left on tli nr tombs, 
oaths confirmed in their name, are all si^ns of this belief.' 
The Egyptisins, the Gauls, and Scandmavians spoke of 
death as tht; object of Hfe.' Lucan foolishly thinks the 
latter are brave because they believe in endless existence. 

Each savage people has its place of soula. Death with 
them is not an extinction, but a diange of life. The 
tomb is a sacred place. No e5q)en8e is too great for the 
dead. The picture of Heaven is earth embellished. At 
first, the next world is not a domain of moral justice j God 
has rc tribunal of judgment. But with the advance of the 
present, the conception of a future st^te rises ako. The 
rawnees have but one place for aU the departed. The 
Scandiuf .vians have two, Nifleheim and Nastrond; the 
Persians seven ; the Hindoos no leas than twenty-four, for 
difTerent degrees of merit,* "With many savages, the good 
and evil become angels to bless, or demons to curse man- 
kind.* 

To come to the civilized states of antiquity, India, Egypt, 
Persia, we find the doctrine prevalent in the earliest time, 
even in the ages when Mythology takes the place of His- 
tory. In India and Egypt it was most often connected with 

* See Lafitau, ubi rop., Vol. II. p. 387, ot »eq-, 410, et »eq., 420, et seq., 
444, et seq., Vol I.jp. 359, et ■eq., 607, et seq. ; Catlin, ubi sisp., Vo^ I. Ban- 
croft's Hirt. Vol. III. Ch. xxii.; Constant, Lirre IX. Ch. vii. Tiii, Line 
II. Ch. iv. ; Martin, ubi sup., Vol. I. p. 18, 66, 823 •. Vol. II. p. 212, et seq.; 
Halted States Exploring Expedition, Phi!. 1845-6, Vol, VII. p. 63, et seq., 
99, «t Mq., 6t al. For tas Fetiohitm of the Saraget, tm p. 16, et seq., 26, et 

, nq., 5], et seq., 97, et »eq.', 110, et seq. 

* Oa the belief of the Scsadinamns, the Cailedomaint, fUe P^uraees, Indians, 
ftc., iee FlOgge, Vol. II. Jhe ancient Lithuanians bod so&ie singfular opi- 
aions and customs in relation to the dead, for which see Boemus, Oamiom Gon- 
tium Morea, 4c., Friboi^, 1640, p. 182. 

* Constant, ibid. Memets, nbt sop., VoL X. Boole iii. Bee Lsroux, Be 
I'Htunanit^, See., V ol. II. p. 468, ot seq. 

Mei&on, p.402, et seq. Farmer^ Cm the 'Worship of Eumn Spirits, passim. 
' I have rmatimed a few hooVt on dus sabjeetL vhich navo furnislxca the Mots on 
' vhioh the above ooscluitons rest I can refer to books of Trareis, Voyages in 

finoersl, the Lettrea Edifiantea, desoriptioiut of foreign countries, niiiioh furnish 
/ ue facts io abundanea. Tke works of Meinen, Constant, imd Lafitaa are them- 

e^m bat a cumpQatioa froni these aourcss. 
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transmigration to other bodies. Herodotus says, the 
Egyptians first taught the doctrine.* But who knows ? 
Pausanias is nearer the truth when he refers it to India,' 
where it was taught before the birth of Ph^osophy in tiiO 
West.* It begins with the beginning of the natiom 
. In Greece we find it in a n-de form in Homer J connect- 
ed with Metempgychoais in Orpheus, Fytimgoras, and 
Phereoydesi assuming & new form Li Sophodes and Pin- 
dar, and becoming a doctrine fixed and settled with 
Socrates, Plato, and hia school in general.* In Homer the 
future state is a joyless existence. Achilles would rather 
be king of earthly men for a day, than of spirits for evep, 
lake the future state of the Jews, it offers no motive, and 
presents no terror. The shades of the weary came toge- 
ther from aU lands into their dim sojourn. Enemies forgot 
their strife ; but friends were joinec The preseiit life 
is obscurely renewed in the next world. But the more 
especial friends or foes of the Gods are raised to honour, 
or condemned to shame. The transmigration of souls is 
t)erhftps derived from the wondrous mutation in the vege^ 
table md animal world, where an acorn unswathed be- 
comes an oak, and an egg discloses an eagle." 

In Hesiod, the concitiou of the dead is improved with 
the advance, cif - the nation. The good have a plac^ /a the 
Isles of the Blest.^ In the latter poets, the. doctriae rises 
still higher, while the form is not always definite.* Pindar 

1 Lib. If. Chap. 123. See Creatzer's note, in Bahr's edition. 

* The date of all things is uncertain in the East. I cannot pretend to chrono- 
logical accuracy, but sea Asiatic Besearchea, Vol. V. p. 380; VII. 310 ; VIII. 
448, ot se^. r Priestley, ubi sup., § XXllL^ Sitter., Vol. X^p. 132. 

3 Stanley's History of Philosophy, fart^IIX. Sect, ii, Chap. x. Hyde, ubi 
sup. 

* Brouwer, Vol. II. Ch. xnii. ; Wilkinson, Vol. II. p. 440, ct seq. Home* 
assigns to tike Gods a beautiful abode liot shaken by tne winds, &c,, QA. YL 
41, et seq. See the imitation of the passage in Lucretius^ IIL 18, et 4eq^ 
Struchtmeyer, Theologia Mythita, siva ae Origiue Tartari «i Elysii, Libri V., 
Hag. Com. 1?63, 1 Vol 8vo, Lib. I. 

6 See Iliad, XXIII. et eeq. et al.; Odysa. XI, aa»d XSJJ. passim, aQ4 
Heyne, Exonraua on Hind, XXIII. 71 and lOVVol. VIIX, p. 868, etseq. j 
Diod. &o., Vol I. p. 86. See the similar views of the T^osii. AiaerioaB Indians, 
in Schoolcraft, Algic Essearchea ; Wachsmutbj Vol, II. Part ii; p. 106, 244i. 
290; Potter, Antiquities; Qorre^r My thenge8cniohfce,pa80TB..« , 

* See XeaophoQ, Memorab., ^ Schneider,, .1&29, JUb. I. Qha^^ % 
4 7, BJid the Note af Biimemann. 

1 Opera at Dies, n- 160, et| teq^ sad th« Scholia iuP<^. Hi^n ecU 
Lips. 1823, Vol. IL p. 1455, et 
8 See the Gnomic poets in gener*!, fgx the piopjL tww9 of Uf?^; 
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(Celebrates the condition of the Good in the nfext life. It 
is a state where the righteous are rewarded and the wicked 
punished until sin is consnmed from their nature^ when 
ihey come to the diviixe a,hode.* 

To pass from the Poets to Phiiosophers j the Im- 
mortality of the Soul was taught oontinuauy, from Phere- 
>cydes'to Plctinns. There were those who doubted, and 
,«ome that deaied ; yet it was defended by ail the greatest 
philosophers, Thales, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Arip 
4otle, Cicero, Plutarch, Epictetus,' and by the most ai- 

iramortaEt' of the soul, Simonidcn, Fr;*g. 2XX. (XXXIII.); Tyrtaew III. ta 
Oabfoid, Vol. IK. p. 160, 242. See the carious passage in Arijiophanee, 
Ranaa, tb. 449— *6e, O^. ed. Bekker, Loud. 1829, Vol. I. p. SS^.-in whidi 
see B.'b note. See Oipheua, as cited bjr Lobeitk, Aglitop^., p. MO ; Cudwortlm 
€hap, I. §21, 22, and Mosheim in loe. See the iudiffarent book of Priestley, 
Bsstbea PSjilosophy, Part I. J 3, 5; Part 11. § 3, 6; also p. 125, et seq., 197, 
dtseq.. 265, et«eq. 

1 Olyraj II. VB. 104, et seq. (57—92, in Bassen.) 8e» Cowley's irild itedta. 
tiott in his Kndariqne Odes, Ixmi. 1720^ Vol II. p. IGO, et seq. See rimilar 
thoKfflits in PropertHUi, Lib. IIL 89, et seq. ; and Tibifflus, Bleg. Ill CS: 
Virgil. JEaeid, TI. See «1b« Pkdar'B Px^gment, II. Vod.. IIL p. 34, ©dC 
Heyne, Lips. 1817, Frag. I. p. 21, et sea., SVqg. III. p. 36 j t»d the uotet of 
Dioaen, in nis edition ojf Pindar, Vol. II. p. 648, et seq., and Lobeck, tibi sop. 
€ee, who mil, a treatise in the Acta Sniffllonim tat August, 1722, de Stata 
Animse separate;! post i!iort<^m, &cu 

2 Cicero, Tnsc. lib. I. Cba,p. im., says Phere(:yde« was the @r«t 'wjbio tangle 
^ig' doctrine. 'See the note m Lemaire^s edition. See also Diogenes Loert. 
Thales. Lib. L $ 43, p. 27, et eeq., and Plutarch, De Placitis Phil., Lib. IV. Ch. 
fi-jrii., 0pp. Vol. II. j>. 898, «t seq. ' It has been tijought donbtfol that '&'ti$- 
4otle believ^ ic immortality, and perhaps it is not easy to pr.av$ this 'cmnt. 'See 
2>e Aaima, III. ^; but corripare Ethtc. Nioom. Lib. III. Chap. Vi, widely 
wienies it See a^in 3e Aaunia, H. 2 ; De<Gren. Antm. III. 4. Plato te»dhes 
imraortttlity vith the greatest deameae. See 1^ Pheedo, passim; Georgias, p. 
6Si, 6t 9«q. et»L ; AMeg. L«w«, (if geaoiae,) lib. X. XH. j Em. 
nomis, TimiBus, ^Laa. X. p. '612r et seq. rlato ma^es ^ eitem of man spirr^ 
nal ; Tim. p. ,69, CI. et seq., 72, B. *t aeq., Bop. IV. p. 431, ^ He wa» 
.{»>po8ed to tho Materialttb, Soph p. 246, A, Eowet«r, be did sot otudetgft 
we body. His argtmrnt ie fa.'^our of inmoitslity, ^e many later argumeatc 
on the same th^asb^, er««t«i HMse qaeatioaa .than it nnswers. Tbo^ <$f ^ 
^oetrine, its cosaeeti(« withw«<u^^MM«nd ir«mnw^vwftm; like mieEay dotftrinoi 
still popnlarly connected vith it, serre Oflly to di^Sgnre the <bQ^e ibielj^ and 
' iKiog it istu; repmcih. Tito s^inioa «f Cicero is so yi^ l^mi, that it al 
slmcst fi^perfluoBd to <^ passa^cAB ; but vee Frag, -de Oonso/iaiv 12, et seq., 97, 
«t al. J (De Sfiufictttte, CSm^ tSJL., «* fea., Trnw. I. C. 46-, DeAiwOTt., Ch. 3, 4 j 
Sommtim Scipionis, et al. See Seneca, De Ira, I. S: Gonsolatio ad Hebr., Chap, 

. "n.; De Vita £«da, Ohc^. XXII. % «e, 102. 117. Sometimes he speaU 
deeidadl^* st ettter toes wik donbt. See Liptira PhyaioL Bto». lib. III. 
^1^. vi«u~-xis. .Sim hofSkOt fisaafv Bsok IV. Chap, iiu, aad. liters tQ 
:l»i^«f« of W^croester. 

K <$ee Hntamh, Da Set* ISwmm Fusslksia, ISSomls, Lofii 1681, ToL IT. n. 
«*J»9- 8w t» 4b0 Stotf .rfrBoleiM the Thespesia^ ibid. p. 206, oi .seQTi 
Vit, !ai8i»t«»t«^ 672, F.ifcS.j for «r Wrant ^.f £be 
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uuential scliooia, 'So doubt it was often connected with 
absurd notions, in jest or earnest. But when or where 
has its &tv} been different ? Bishop Warburton thinks it 
no part, of Natui-al Eeligion Dodwell thinks immortality 
ia only coesrtensive with Christian baptisd, and is super- 
induced upon the mortal aoulby that dispensation of water.^ 
Could a heathen be more abaiurd ? If tiae popular doctrine 
of the Christian Church, which dooms the mass of men to 
endless misery, be true, then were immortality a misfor- 
tune to the race. The wisest of the Heathen taught such 
a dogma as httle as did Jesus of Nazareth. We must 
always separate the doctrine from its proof and its form j 
the ktter is often imperfect while the doctrine is true. 

Since the tiw^e 5f Bishop Warburton, it has been com- 
mon to deny that the Heathen were acquainted with this 
doctrine.' ''It was one guess among many," has often 
' been said. Bat a man even slightly acqi^ainted with an- 
cient thought and life, knows it is not so. God has not 
made truth so hard to come at, that the world of men con- 
tinued so many thousand years in ignorance of a future 
life. Before the time above named, it was taught by 
scholars, even scholars of the clerical order, that the doc- 
trine was" weU known to the Heathen. Cudworth and 

Fortaaate Islands, wth which cosap, Diod. Sic. Hiat. II. VoL I. p. 187, et 
seqi It seems die Priests of Serapis diBtinetly taught the Immortality of the 
Soul. Augustine says/ " Many of the Philosophers of the Oentiles have written 
much concerning the immortality of the Soul, and in numerous books have they 
left it on record that the Soul is immortal. But whm you eom to the rttvirr$«- 
tion of th« Fksh, they do not hetitat* but ojmty deny that, contradieting it to 
ffich a degree that they declare it imjoottible for this terrene Jkth to rise to Heaven." 
Esgos. Vssims, Izurlii. Juadn m. savB the doctrine of immortality vaa no new 
thing in Christ's ticie—but was tauent by Plato and Pythagoras. The new 
element ChriGt added to the doctrine he thmks was the remrreetton of the Flesh. 
0pp. ed. Otto, it p. 540. See the Literature collected on this subject by Kort- 
holt in his Auaotations on Athenagoras, L^[&t.| fto.^ ed. Oxon. 1704, p. 94^ 

» Epistolary Discourse, &o., London, 1706. He thinke that Regular Biehm 
baye tLe power of making men immorm trough t»e ^^ne baptismal^irit." 
See for the history of opinions among the ChrutiiAns, Flngge., III. pt. 1 
5sd2. ^ 

' Warburton has the mei^t^ Switing as hypothesis so QODj^otely original 
ifaat no one, perhaps, (except Bishop Hurdv) has evet 8]^H«d it in fbll ?ri* huBf 
Part of his singular theory u tiiis : A belief in a fatqce state was fourid noem- 
sary m heathen eotmtries to keep the subjects in oixfer; j»hilosopheis and 
priests got up a doctrine for that porpose, teitehini^ that the soul was immortal, 
but notlielie?iog a word of it. Motes, who Mitt^ the doctrine, yet never taught 
it, emtr(4hd the people by meant of hit intj^uratiek, and ti» p«feet Law, 
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Mote, Wilkina, Taylor, and Wollaston, to meafcion only 
the most obvious nanies, bear testimony to the fact.* 

To sum up in a few words the history of this doctrine, 
both among Jews and Gentiles : it seems that rude nations, 
like the Celts and the Sannatians, clung instinctively to 
the sentiment of immortality j that the doctrine was weE 
known to the philosophers, and commonty accepted ; that 
some doubted, and some denied it altogether. A few had 
reached an eminence in philosophy, and could in their 
way demonstrate the proposition, and satisfy their logical 
doubt, thus reconciling the instinctive and reflective 
faculty. From the first book of Moses to the last of Mac- 
cabees, from Homer to Cicero, there is a great change 
in the form of the doctrine. All other forms also had 
changed. 

But how far was the doctrine diffiised among the poo- 
pie? We can tell but faintly from history. But vfhat 
nature demands and Providence affords, lingers longest in 
the bosom of tbe mass of men. The doctrine was not 
strange to the fishermen of Galilee. Was it more so to 
the peasants of Greece ? ' The ea^y Apologists of Chris- 
tianity found no difficulty from the unity of God, and the 
immortality of the sou^ ; both are presupposed by Jesus 
and Paul. How far it moved men in common life can be 
told neither from the courtiers of Pagan Csesar Augustus, 
nor from tttose of Christian Louis tihte Well-beloved. A 
Roman, and a Christian Pontiff— bow much are they moved 
V by the tardy terrors of future judgment ? * Juvenal coald 

' Seo Cudworth and More, passim; Wilkins, Prinoiiles and Daties of Na- 
teral Belipon, See., Book I. Ck xi. ; see also Ch. w. ana iii. ; Taylor's Ssmion, 

„ preaohed at tiie Foneial of that rroiikr Kuight, Sir George Dalston, &c. ; 

\:_, Wollaston, Religion of Natnre, Sect. IX. It would be easy to dt^ passa^ 
from tbe early Cnristiiins, testifying totlie truth possessed by the Heathens B C. 

^' I ^1 mention bnt one from Minmoius Felix. *'Aman might judge either 
'that the present Oiuris^uns are philosophers, or ^Ise that Ute old philosophers 

t|- irere Ghmtaaas." See likewise Brougham's Discourse on Katom Theology. 

ff 'Kote VI.—IX. TV. Appendix. Polybius, nbi sup., Lib. VI. 0^^—68, seems to 

1^; think the lespslators got u^; the doctrine, viith no f»t& in W>ixoept a general 

|: belief it yrmA Qsake men submissive. See Timsus, Aniiiia ll||midi, in Qal% 

1$; * nsumeUm of th$ hotfy secrai to hare bwa Q»e doctrine ^i^V.o&inded 
ftl^'s hwren at Athena; tiut of iamortalUj^ alone im well bi4»^ to the 
pStoies, some of nrhom heUercd it, txA. tbe Epunizeans, vho re|eot(d>iii: Acta 
m xni. 16, et seq. 8ee W^tdu in loo." ^ 
|V » See Horaoe, ^ift. lib. I. Ep. xvl; Jurenai, Satir. Sill.; Panrius, S-^'r.- 
p H. H07 &r do tbwe express the popular sentiment ? 
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jrepeat his "biting sneer in more ages th&a one} Was tJie 
argument of the Pagan philosopher nasatisfactory ? 2^ 
wiw never otherwise, Mr Strauss declares it has not yet 
been demonstiated ; Mr Locke, that it cannot be proved. 
The spontaneous sentiment does its work with few words. 
Who shall demonstrate for ns a fact of conscionsness, or 
prove our personal identity ? But the doctrine was con- 
nected with gross errors, — ^preexistence and metempsy- 
chosis. Has the doctrine ever been free of such connection? 
in even a single historical case ? It does not appear. The 
doctrine of inherited sin, of depravity bom in the bones of 
men ; the notion that the mass of men are doomed by the 
God of Mercy to eternal woe — ^immortal only to he wretched 
— ^is not a strange thing in the nineteenth century. Mo- 
dern savages have foul notions of God ; ancient civilization 
h^a sins enough on its head, hideous sins, unknown even 
in cur day, for the world has been worsOj, — ^but both are 
free from such a stain.'' 



CHAPTER YJI. 

THE INFr.UENCE OF THE EELIGIOUS ELEMENT ON LIFE. 

!Man is not a being of isolated faculties which act inde- 
pendently. The religious, Hke each other element in us, 
acts jointly with other powers. Its action therefore is 
helped or hindered by them. The Idea of ReHgion is only 
realized by an harmonious action of all the faculties, the 
inlillectuaJ, the moral. Yet the reugicus faculty must act, 

1 Saiir. II. 149, et tx<{, 

' Leclerc, ubi sup., gives a bird's-eys view of the state of the world at the 
commencaejieiit of the Okriatian periocl, perhaps the most faithful that has been 
giTea of mosmerfl and -opimons. The popular mythology v?a8 iu Rbout the 
same estimatioa «mon;;" CKltivated men as the popular theology at the present 
time with mer of piety and good senso. LerouK, de rHuraanitI, Vol. I. p. 302, 
ct ceq., makes ■some ohservations on Uiis doctrine ataong the ancients, not with- 
out interest. See a Sermon of Immortal Life, by Theo. Parker, Boot., 1846. ' 
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more or less, tlaough the understanding he not cultivated, 
actd tli6 moral elements sleep, in Egyptiiin night ; in coii-» 
nection therefore with Wisdom or Folly, with Hope or 
Fear, with Love or Hate. Now in ail periods of humatt 
history Religion demands something of her votaries. The 
ruder their condition, the more capncione and unreasonable 
ia the demand. Though the Religious instinct itself be 
over the same, the form of its expression varies with mm'vi 
intellectual and moral state. Its influf/nce on life may be 
considered under its three different manifestations. 

I. Of Sv^persHtion. 

Combining with Ignorance and Fear, the Religious 
Element leads to Superstition. This is the vilification and 
debasement of men. It may be defined as Feae before God. 
Plutarch, though himself religious, pronounced it worse 
than Atheism. But the latter cannot exist co the same 
extent i is never an active principle. Superstition is a 
morbid state of human nature, where the conditions of re- 
ligious development are not ftilfiUed ; where the functions 
of the religious faculty are impeded and counteracted. 
But it must act, as the heavt beats in the frenzy of a fever. 
It has been said with truth, " Perfect love casts out fear," 
The converse is quite as true. Perfect fear casta out Love, 
The superstitious man begins by fearing God, not loving 
him. He goes on, like a timid boy in the darkness, by 
projecting his own conceptions out of himself; conjuring 
♦ip a phantom he calls his God ; a Deity capricious, cruel, 
revengeful, lying in wait for the unwarj^^ a God ugly, 
morose, and only to be feared. He ends by paying a ser- 
vice meet for such a God, the service of Horror and Fear. 
Each meji'a conception of God is his conception of a man 
carried out to infinity ; the pure idea is eclipsed by a human 
personality. This conception therefore varies as the men 
who form it vary. It is the index of their Soul. The su- 
perstitious man projects out of himself a creation begotten 

. of his Folly and his Fear; calls the farious phantom God, 
Moloch, Jehovah ; then attempts to please the capricious 

' Being he has conjured up. To do this, the demands his 
Superstition makes are not to keep the laws which the one 

I God wrote on the walla of Mali's being j but to do axbitrary 
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acts which tliis fancied God demands. He must give xip 
to the deity what is dearest to himself. Hence the savage 
offers a sacrifice of favourite articles of food ; the first-fruits 
of the chase, or agriculture ; weapons of war which have 
done signal service ; the nobler amnials ; the skins of rare 
beasts. He conceives the anger of his God may be soothed 
like a man's excited passion by libations, incenscj the 
smoke of plants, the steam of a sacrifice. 

Again, the superstitious man would appease his God by 
unnatural personal service. He undertakes. an enterprise, 
almost impossible, and succeeds, for the fire of his pur- 
pose subdues and softens the rock that opposes him. He 
submits to painful privation of food, rest, clothing ; leads 
a life of solitude ; wears a comfortless dress, that girds and 
frets the very flesh; stands in a painful position; shuts 
himself in a dungeon ; ]ives in a cave ; stands on a pillar's 
top; goes unshorn and filthy. He exposes himself to be 
scorched by the sun and frozen by the frost. He lacerates 
his flesh ; punctures his skin to receive sacred figures of 
the Gods. He mutilates his body, cutting off the most 
useful members. He sacrifices his cattle, his enemies, his 
childj'en ; defiles the sacred temple of his body ; destroys 
his mortal life to serve his God. In a state more refined. 
Superstition demands abstinence from ail the sensual goods 
of hfe. Its present pleasures are a godless thing. The 
flesh is damned. To serve God is to mortify the appetites 
God gave. Then the superstitious man abstains from com- 
fortable food, clothing, and shelter ; comes neither eating 
nor drinking ; watches all night absorbed in holy vigils. 
The man of God must be thin and spare. Bernard has but 
to shov his neck, fleshless and scraggy, to be confessed a 
mighty saint. Above all, he must abstain from marriage. 
The Devil lurks under the briu^l rose. The vow of the ce- 
libate can send him howling back to hell. The smothered 
volcano is grateful to God. Then comes the assumption 
of arbitrary vows ; the performance of pilgrimages to dis- 
tant places, thinly clad and barefoot; the repetition of 
prayers, not as a delight, spontaneously poured out, but 
as a penance, or work of supererogation. In this state, 
Superstition builds convents, monasteries, sends Anthony 
to his dwelling in the desert ; it founds orders of Mendi- 
cants, Eechabites, Nazarites, Encratites, Pilgrims, Fiagel- 
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lants, and similar Moss-troopers of Religion, whom Heaven 
yet turns to good account. This is the Superstition of the 
Slesh. It promises the favour of its God on condition of 
these most useless and arbitrary acts. It dwells on tho 
absurdest of externals. 

However, in a later day it goes to still more subtle re- 
fmements. The man does not mutilate his body, nor give 
up the most sacred of his material possessions. This was 
the Superstition of savage life. But he mutilates his soul ; 
gives up the most sacred of hia spiritual treasures. This 
is the Superstition of refined life. Here the maa is ready 
to forego Reason, Conscience, and Love, Grod's most pre- 
cious gifts; the noblest attributes of Man; the tie, that 
^softly joins him to the eternal world. He will think jigainst 
Reason ; decide against Conscience ; act against Love ; be- 
cause he dreams the God of Reason, Conscience, and Love 
demands it. It is a slight thing to hack and mutilate the 
body, though it be the fairest temple God ever made, and 
to mar its completeness a sin. But to dismember the soul, 
the very image of God ; to lop off most sacred aSections j 
to call Reason a Liar, Conscience a devil's-ora^jle, and cast 
Love clean out from the heart, this is the last tifiumph cf 
Superstition ; but one often witnessed, in all three forms of 
Religion — ^Petichism, Polytheism, Monotheisn' ; in all ages 
before Christ ; in all ages after Christ. This is the Super- 
stition of the Soul. The one might be the Superstition ^ 
of the Hero ; this is the Superstition of the Pharisee. 

A man rude in spirit must have a rude conception of 
God. He thinks the Deity like himself If a Buffalo had 
a religion, his conception of Deity would probably be a 
Buffalo, fairer Hmbed, stronger, and swifter than himself, 
grazing in the fah-est meadows of Heaven. K he were 
superstitious, his service would consist in offerings of grass, 
of water, of salt ; perhaps in abstinence from the pleasures, 
comforts, necessities of a bison's life. His devil also would 
be a Buffalo, but of another colour, lean, vicious, and ugly. 
Now when a man has these rude conceptions, inseparable 
from a rude state, offerings rnd sacrifice are natural. 
When they come spoutaneous, as the expression of a grate- 
ful or a penitent heart ; the seal of a resolution ; the sign 
of Faith, Hope, and Love, aa an outward symbol which 
strengthens the in-dwelling sentiment — the sacrifice is 
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pleasant and may be beautiful. The cbild wKo saw God 
in the swelling and rounded clouds of a June day, and left 
on a rock the ribbon-ffrasa and garden roses as mute sym- 
bols o£ gratitude to me Great Spirit wko poured out the 
voluptuous weather j the ancient pagan who bowed prone 
tt> the dust, in homage, as the sun looked out from the 
windows of morning, or offered the smoke of incense at 
nightfall in gratitude for the day, or kissed his hand to the 
Moon, thankful for that spectacle of loveliness passing 
ikbove him ; the man who, with reverent thankfulness or 
penitence, offers a sacriSce of joy or grief, to express what 
words too poorly tell;— he is no idolater, but Nature's 
simple child. We rejoice in self-denial for a father, a son, 
a friend. Love and every strong emotion has its sacrifice. 
It is rooted deep in the heart of men. God needs nothmg. 
Ho cannot receive ; yet Man needs to give. Bui if these 
things are done as substitutes for holiness, as causes and 
not mere signs of reconciliation with God, as means to 
coax and wheedle the Deity and bribe the All-powerful, it 
is Superstition, rank and odious. Examples enough of this 
are found in all ages. To take two of the most celebrated 
cases, one from the Hebrews, the other from a Heathen 
people : Abraham would sacrifice his son to Jehovah, who 
demMided that oftering,' Agamemnon his daughter to 

• Gen. ixii. 1—14. The conjectures of the learned about tWs mythical 
legend, which may have some fact at its foundation, are numerous, and some of 
them reraaikable for their ingenutty. Some one supposes that Abraham was 
tempted b/ the Elohim, but Jehovah preTented the gacrifice. It is easy to find 
Heathen parallela. See the story of Cronus in Ensebius, P. E. I. 10; of 
Aristodemus, of whom Pausanias tells a curious story, IV. 9. See the case of 
Helena and Valeria Lupcrca, vrho were both miraculously saved from sacrifice, 
in Plutarch, Paralel. 0pp. VoL II, p. 314. The Bulgarian legend of poor Lasar 
is quite remarkable, ana strikingly analogous to that of Abram and Isaac. A 
stranger comes to Lasar's house, L. has nothing for his guesf s supper, and 
thweforo, at his suggestion, kills Jenko, his son ; the guest eats ; but at mid- 
night cries aloud that he is— the IjOBd! Jesko is restored to life. See the story 
in a notice of Paton's Serria, in For. Quart Eeview for Oct 1846, Am. ed. p. 
130. 

Polybiua says we must allow writers to enhrge in ttoHet of mirKdet, md in 
f ablet of that sort, when they detirt to promote piety among the people. But, he 
adds, an excess in this line is not to be tolerated. Opr-. Lib. XVI. ch. 11, ed. 
Schweighauser, Oxon. 1823, III. p. 289. Elsewhere ne says, this would not 
l)« necessary hi a state composed of wise mea, but •J'he people require to b« 
tnmaged with obeturefearn and tragical ttoriet. Ibid. Uh. VL ch. 66, Vol. IL 
p. 389. Strabo is of the same opinion, end thinks that wonie',% end thi people 
^»mmt hf led to pietg by phUosophieal discourses, only by I^'ables and Myths. 
Qeog. Lib, I, ch. 2, ed. Biebeakces, p. 61-2. Dionysiu* Hai. speaks tdowi 
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mgry Diaoa. But a Deity kindly iaterferes in botli cases. 
The Angel of Jeiiovals rescues Isaac from tlie remorseloss 
knife j a ram ia found for a sacrifice. Diana dcliv«ra the 
dauglite? of Agamemnon and leaves a Mnd in her place. 
No one doubts the latter is a case of superstition m'ost 
ghastly and terrible. A father murder his own child—a 
human sacrifice to the Lord of Life ! It is rebellion against 
Conscience, Reason^ Affection; treason against God. 
Though Caichiis, the anointed minister, declared it the will 
of Heaven— -there is an older than Calchas who says. It is 
a Lie. He that defends the former patriarch, counting it 
a blameless and beautiful act of piety and faith pcirformed 
at the command of God — ^what shall be said of him. ? " He 
proveS; the worm of Superstition is not yet dead, nor ita 
fire quenched, and leads weak men to ask. Which then has 
most of ReHgion, the Christian, who juatifios A.t am, or 
the Pagan Greeks, who condemned Agamemn. ■ He 
leads weak men to ask ; the strong make no question of so 
plain a matter. ^ 

But why ^0 back to Patriarchs at AuUs or Moriah ; do 
we not live in New England and the nineteenth centuiy ? 
Have the footsteps of Superstition been effaced from our 
land ? Our books of theology are fall thereof; our churohea 
and homes,, not empty of it. When a man feajs God more 
tlian he loves him; when ho will forsake Reason, Con- 
science, Love — ^the still small voice of God in the heart— 
for any of the legion voices of Authority, Tradition, Ex- 
pediency, which come of Ignorance, Selfishness, and Sin ; 
whenever he hopes by a poor prayer, or a Hstiesa attend- 
ance at chm*ch, or an austere observance of Sabbaths and 
Fast-days, a compliance with forms; when he hopes by 
professing with his tongue the doctrine he cannot believe 
m his heart, to atone for wicked actions^ wrong thoughts, 
unholy feehngs, a Six-days' life of meanness, deception, ^ 
rottenness, and ain,~-then is he anperstitiona. Are there 
no fires but those of Moloch ; no idols of printed paper, 
and spoken wind ? No false worship but bowing the knee 
to BmI, Adonis, Priapus, Cybele ? Superstition changes 
its forms, not its substance. If he were superstitious who 

■wisely, Aiitiq. II. ch. 18—20, 0pp. ed. Eeiskc, Lips/ 1774. 1, p. 271, et seq., 
and properly eoramenda EomuUi« I'or jrejecting immoral Stories from the pubuc 
snd oficial theology. 
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iu days of ignomnce "but made Ms son's body pass through 
the fire to his God, what siiall be said of tliem in an age of 
liglifc, who systematically degrade the fairest gifts of men, 
God's dearest benefaction ; who make hfe darkness, death 
despair, the world a desert, Man a worm, nothing but a 
worm, and God an ugly fiend, that made th. ^ost of men 
for utter wretchedness, death, and eternal heli t Alas for 
them. Thoy are blind and see not. They lie down in 
their foUy. Let Charity cover tHem up. 

n. Of Fanaticism. 

There is another morbid state of the religious Element. 
It consists in its union with Hatred and other i-iahgnant 
passions in men. Here it leads to Fanatic: sm. As the 
essence of Superstition is Fear coupled with religious feel- 
ing ; so the essence of Fanaticism is Malice mingling with 
that sentiment;. It may be called Hateed bepoee God. The 
Superstitious man fears lest God hate Iiim; the Fanatic 
thinks he hates not him but his enemies. Is the Fanatic 
a Jew ? — the Gentiles are hateful to Jehovah; a Mahomet- 
an ? — aU are infidel dogs who do not bow to the prophet, 
their end is destruction. Is he a Christian ? — he counts 
all others as Heathens whom God will damn ; of this or 
that sect ?— he condemns all the rest for their beHef, let 
their hfe be divine as the prayer of a saint. Oat of his 
selfish passion he creates him a God; breathes into it 
the breath of his Hatred ; he worships and prays to it, and 
says " Deliver me. for thou art my God." Then he feels 
— -so he fancies— inspiration to visit his foes with divine 
vengeance. He can curse and smite the o in the name of 
his God. It is the sword of the Lord, and the fire of the 
Most High that drinks up the blood and stifles the groan 
of the wretched. 

Like Superstition, it is found in all ages of the world. 
^ It is the insanity of mankind. As the richest soils grow 
weightiest harvests, or most noxious weeds and poisons 
the most baneful ; as the stron^:^e3t bodies take disease the 
most sorely ; so the deepest natures, the highest forms of 
worship, when once infected with this leprosy, go to the 
wildest ezcess oi desperation. Thus the fanaticism of 
worshippers of one God has no parallel among idolaters 
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asd polytlieists. There is a point m human nature whore 
moral diatiuctions do not appear, as on the earth there are 
spots vv here the compass will not traverse, and dens where 
the san never shines. This fact is little dwelt on by philo- 
sophorri ; still it, is a fact. Seen from this point. Right and 
Wrong lose their distinctive character and run into each 
other. Good seems Evil and Evil Good, or both appear 
tho same. The sophistry of the underst-anding sometimes 
leagues with appetite, and gradually entices the thought- 
less into this pit. The Ajitinomian of all times turns in 
thither, to increase his Faith and diminish his Works. It 
is the very cave of Trophonius ; he that enters loses his 
manhood and walks backward as he returns j his adul, so 
filled with God, whatever the flesh does, he thinks cannot 
be wrong, though it break all laws, human and divine. 
The fanatic dwells continually in this state. God demands 
of him to persecute his foes. The thought troubles him 
by da;j, and stares on him as a spectre at night. God, or 
his angel, appear to his crazed fancy and bid him t;0 the 
work with promise of reward, or spurs him with a curse. 
Then there is no lie too malignant for him to invent and 
utter ; no ciirse too awful for him f<o imprecate ; no refine- 
ment of torture too cruel or exquisitely rending for his 
fancy to devise, his malice to inflict ; Nature is teased for 
new tortures; Art is racked to extort fresh engines of 
cruelty. Ay the jaded Roman ofiered a reward for the in- 
vention of a new pleasure, so the fanatic would renounce 
Heaven could he j,>e an added pang to hell. 

Men of this character have played so great a part in the 
world's history, they must not be passed over in silence. 
The ashes of the innocents they have burned, are sown 
broadcast and abundant in all lands. The earth is quick 
with this hving dust. The blood of prophets and saviours 
they have shed still cries for justice. The Canaanites, the 
Jews, the Saracen, the Christian, Polytheist and Idolater, 
New Zealand and New England, are guilty of this. Let the 
e^^^'ly Christian and the delaying Heathen tell their tale. Let 
the voice of tho Heretic speak from the dwngeon-racks of the 
Inquisition ; that of the " true believer " from the ilfolds 
of Elizabethi — ^most Christian Queen ; lot the voices of the 
murdered come up from the squares of Paris, the plains of 
the Low Countries, from the streets of Antioch, ByzarAtium, 
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Jerusalem, AlexaKdria^ Damascns, Ec ne, Mexico; from 
the wheels, racks, and gibbets of thb .I'ld ; let the men 
who died in reHgi(;>us -vs^s, always the oloodiest and mostt 
remorseless; the woinen, whom nothing could save from a 
fate yet more awful; the babes, newly born, %vho perished 
m the sack and conflagration of idolatrous and heretical 
cities, when for the sake of Religion men violated its evftry 
precept, and in the name of God broke down his Law, and 
trampled his image into bloody dust ; — let all these speafc^ 
to admonish, and to blame. 

^ut it is not well to rest on general terms alone. Paul 
he^d no little &naticism, when he persecuted the Christians | 
kept the garments of men who stoned Stephen. Mosos 
had much of it, if^ as the story goes, he commanded the ex- 
tirpation of nations of idolaters, millions of men, virtuoug 
as the Jews; Joshua, Samuel, 3>avid, had much of it, and 
executed schemes bloody as a murderer^s most sanguine 
dream. It haa been both the foe and the auxiliary of the 
Christian Church. There is a long line of Fanatics, ex- 
tending from the time of Jesus, reaching from century to 
century, marching on from age to age, with the banner of 
the Cross over their heads, and the Gospel on their tongues, 
and fire and sword in their hands.* The last of that Apo- 
calyptic rabble has not as yet passed by. Let the clouds 
of darkness hide them. What need to tell of our own 
Others; what they suffered, what they inflicted; their 
crime is fresh and unatoned. Rather let us take the winga 
of an angel, and fly away from scenes so awful, the slaugh- 
ter-house of souls. 

But the milder forms of Fanaticism we cannot escape. 
They meet na in the theological war of e::^termination, which 
sect now wars with sect, pulpit with pulpit, man with man. 
If one would seek specimens of Superstition in its milder 
form, let him open a popular commentary on the Bible, or 
read much of that weakish matter which, circulates in what 
men call, as if in mockery, **good, pious books/' Jf he 
would find Fanaticism in its modern and more Pharisaiq 
shape, let him open the sectarian newspapers, or read 
theologies, polemics. To what mean uses may we not 
descend ? The spirit of a Cahgula and a IXominic^ of Alva 



* See Bock of Berdetion, pa^inu 



and Ignatius stares a* snen in tJi© street. It can only hsf 
in the distance ; it dares not bite. Poor, craven Fanati- 
cism 1 like Lacii'er, never to iiope again. Like Pop© 
and Pagan in tiie story, he sits dbained by the mysid© to 
grin and gibber, and howl and saarl, as the Pilgrim goes 
by singing the song of the fearless and free, on the high- 
way to Heaven, with has girdle about hiss, ssxd Tvhi«5 Tob« 
on. Poor Fanaticism, who was drunk with the blood of 
she saints, and in his debauch lifted his horn and pushed 
at the Almighty, and slew the children of God,— he shall 
revel but in the dreamy remembrance of his ancdent crime ; 
Siis teeth shall be fleshed no more in the limbs of the Hidng. 

Th eEe two morbid states jnst past over, represent the most 
hideous forms of human degradation; where tho foulest 
passions are at their foulest work ; where Malice, which a 
Devil might envy, and which might make Hell darker with 
its frown ; where Hate and Bancoor build up their organi" 
zations and ply their arts. In man there is a mixture of 
good and evil. " A being darkly wise and poorly great,'* 
he has in him somewhat of the Angel and something of 
the Devil. In Fanaticism, the Angel sleeps and the Devil 
drives. But let us leave the hateful theme.^ 

ni. Of Solid Pieiy, 

The legitimate and perfect action of the Ileligious Ele- ¥ 
ment takes place when it exists in harmonious combina- 
tion with Heason, Conscience, and Affection. Then it is 
not Hatred, and not Fear, but Love bepobe God. It pro- 
duces the most beautiful development of human nature ; 
the golden age, the fairest Eden of life, the kingdom of 
H«iven. Its Deity is the Go^ of Infinite Powea*, Wisdom, 
Justice, Love, and Holiness — ^Fidelity to Himself, — ^within 
whose encircling arms it is beautiful to be. The dema,nda 
it makes are to kee^ the Law He has written in the heart, 

^ ^ A powerful pries*hood has nsually had jg^at itdiwnce in promotiB^ faii£ti> 
(Sam Oi tto most dcsperaie character. One need only look oTcr the history oi 
perBecutionti in all sges to see this. "We see it among the Hebrews, the Ger- 
mans, tlie Dnrids ; the natioas that opposed &e spretd of Chnstlaiuty. The 
Christian Church itseJIf has erected moiniinents enongh to perpetuate trie fact. 
The story of Haman and Mordecai is no bad ttllejjory «f tiie conflict Tjetweea 
tiic orthodox priesthood and the unorgaaixed Lereticc. 
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to he good, to do good ; to love men, to love God. li 
may use forms, prayers, dogmas, ceremonieS;, priests, tem- 
ples, sabbaths, festivals, and fasts ; yes, sacrifices if it will, 
as means, not ends ; symbols of a sentiment, not substi- 
tutes fr^r it. Its substance is Love of God ; its Kety the 
form, Morality the Love of men ; its temple a pure heart ; 
its sacrifice a divine fife. Tlie end it proposes is, to re- 
unite the man mth God, tiU he thinks God's thought, 
which is Truth ; feels God's feeling, which is Love, wills 
God's will, which is the eternal Eight ; thus finding God 
in the sense wherein he is not far from any one of us ; 
becoming one with Him, and so partaking the divine 
nature. The means to this high end are an extinction «jf 
all in man that opposes God's law ; a perfect obedience to 
Him as he speaks in Reason, Conscience, Affection. It 
leads through active obedience to an absolute trust, a per- 
fect love ; to the complete harmony of the finite man with 
the infinite God, and man's will coalesces in that of Him 
who is All in All. Then Faith and Knowledge are the 
same thing, Reason and Revelation do not conflict. Desire 
and Duty go hand in hand, and strew man's path with 
flowers. Desire has become dutiful, and Duty desirable. 
The divine spirit incarnates itself in the man. The riddle 
of the world is solved. Perfect love casts out fear. Then 
Rehgion demands no particular actions, forms, or modes 
of thought. The man's ploughing is holy as his prayer ; 
his daily bread as the smoke of his sacrifice; his home 
sacred as his temple ; his work-day And his sabbath are 
alike God's day. His priest is the holy spirit within him ; 
Ffdth and Works his communion of both kinds. He does 
not sacrifice Reason to Religon, nor Reh^on to Reaaon. 
Brother and Sister, they dwell together m love. A life 
harmonious and beautiful, conducted by Righteousness, 
filled full with 'rmth and enchanted by Love to men and 
God, — this is the service he pays to the Father of All. 
Belief does not take the place of Life. Capricious auster- 
ity atones for no duty left undone. He loves Religion as a 
bride, for her own sake, not for what she brings. He lies 
low in the hand of God. The breath of the Father is on him. 

If Joy comes to this man, he rejoices in its rosy light. 
His Wealth, his Wisdom, his Power, is not for himself 
alone, but for all God's childi'en. Nothing is his which a 
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brother needs more tian he. Like God iiimgelf, lie is kiad 
to the thankless and unmerciM. Purity without and Kety 
within : these are his Heaven, hoth present a:id to come. 
Is not his flesh as holy as his soul — his l>ody a temple of 
God? 

If trouble comes on him, which Prudence could not 
foresee, nor Strength overcome, nor Wisdom escape from, 
he bears it with a heart serene and full of peace. Over 
every gloomy cavern, and den of despair, Hope arches her 
rainbow j the ambrosial light descends. Religion shows 
him that, out of desert rocks, black and savage, where the 
Vulture has her home, whore the Storm and the Avalanche 
are torn, and whence they descend, to crash and to kill ; 
out of these hopeless cliffs, falls the river of Life, which 
flows for all, and makes glad the people of God. When 
the Storm and the Avalanche sweep from him all that is 
dearest to mortal hope, is he comfortless? Out of the 
hard marble of Life, the deposition of a few joys and many 
sorrows, of birth and death, and smiles and grief, he hews 
him the beautiful statue of religious TranquilUty. It stands 
ever beside him, with the smile of heavenly satisfaction on 
its Hp, and its thrusting finger pointing to the sky. 

The true religious man, amid all the ills of time, keeps *^ 
a serene forehead, and entertains a peaceful heart. Thus 
going out and coming in amid all the trials of the city, the 
agony of the plague, the horrors of the thirty tyrants, the 
fierce democracy abroad, the fiercer ill at home, the Saint, 
the Sage of Athens, was still the same. Such an one can 
endure hardness ; can stand alone and be content ; a rock 
amid the waves, lonely, but not moved. Around him the 
few or many may scream their screams, or cry their 
clamours ; calumniate or blaspheme. What is it aU to him, 
but the cawing of the sea-bird about that solitary and 
deep-rooted stone ? So swarms of summer flies, and spite- 
ful wasps, may assail the branches of an oak, which lifts 
its head, storm-tried and old, above the hills. They move 
a leaf, or bend a twig, by their united weight. Their noise, 
fitful and malicious, elsewhere might frighten the sheep in 
the mea^.ows. Here it becomes a placid hum. It joins 
the wild whisper of the leaves. It swells the breezy music 
of the tree, but makes it bear no acorn less. 
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ilo fears uo evilj God is his armour against fate. He re- 
joices in his trials, end Jeremiah sings- psabns in his dirn- 
geoii, and Daniel praya three times a day with hds window 
up, that all may hear, -and Nebuchadnezzar cast him to the 
lions if he will j Luther will go to the Diet at Worms, if it 
rain enemies for nine days running ; " though the Devils 
ho tliick as the tiles on the roof." Martyred Stephen sees 
•God in the clouds. The victim at the stake glories in the 
i\Ti) he liglits, which shall shine all England through. Yes, 
Paul, an old man forssiken of his friends, tried by many 
perilp, daily expecting an awful death., sits comforted in 
liis dungeon. The Lord stands by and says. Fear not, 
Paul, Lo, I am with thee to the world's end. The tranquil 
KLiint can say, I know whom I bave served. I have not 
the spirit of fear, but joy. I am ready to be sacrificed. 
Such trials prove the Soul as Gold is proved. The dross 
perishes in the fire ; but the virgin metal — ^it comes 
brighter from the flame. \\Tiat is it for such a man to be 
scourged, forsaken, his name a proverb, counted as the 
offf^couring of the world? There is that in him whicb 
looks do'ATi millions. Cast out, he is not in dismay ; for- 
Baken, never less alone. Slowly and soft the Soul of Faith, 
comes into the man. He knows that he is seen by the 
pure and terrible eyes of In&nity. He feels the sympathy 
of the Soul of All, and says, with modest triumph, I am 
not alono, for Thou art with me.. Mortal aSections may 
cease their melody; but the Infinite speaks to his soul 
comfort too deep for words, and too divine. What if he 
have not the Sun of human affection to cheer him ? The 
awful faces of the stars look from the serene depths of 
divine Love, and aeem to say, ''Well done.-*' What if the 
sweet music of human sympathy vanish before the dis- 
cordant curse of his brother man? The melody of the 
spheres — so sweet we heed it not when tried less sorely- — 
rolls in upon the soul its tranquil tide, and that same 
Word, which was in the beginning, fiays, *' Thou art my 
beloved Son, end in thee am I well pleased/' Eartli is 
overcome, and Heaven won. 

it is ^rell for mankind that God now and tben raises up 
a hero -of the soul ; exposes him to grim trials in the fore- 
front of the battle ; sustains him there, that we may know 
what nobility is in Man, and how near him God ; to 
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sliow tHat greatness in tlie religioyR man is only needed 
to be found; that I Charity does not expire with the 
quiverings of his flesh ; that this hero can end his breath 
with a Father, forgive them." 

Man everywhere is he measure of ^an. There is no- 
thing which the h'lesh and the Devil can inflict in their 
rage, but the Holy Spirit can hear in its exceeding peace. 
The Art of the tormentor is less than the Nature of the 
suffering soul. .Ml the denunciations of sll that sat on 
Moses's seat, or have si.\^ce climbed to that of the Messiah ; 
the scorn of the contemptuous ; the fury of the passionate ; 
the wrath of a monarch, and the roar of his amies ; all 
these are to a religious soul but the buzzing of the- flies 
about that mountain oak. There is nothing that prevails 
against Truth. 

Now in sonie men Religion is a continual growth. They 
are always in harmony with God. Silently and unconscious, 
erect as a palm tree, they grow up to the measm-e of a 
man. To them Reason and Religion are of the same birth. 
They are bom saints ; Ahorigines of Heaven,, Betwixt 
their Idea of Life and their Fact of Life there has at no 
time been a gulf. But others join themselves to the Ar- 
mada of Sin, and get scarred all over with wounds as they 
do thankless battle in that leprous host. Before these men 
become religious, there must be a change,— well-de^ed, 
deeply marked, — -a change that will he remembered. Thej 
Saints who have been sinners, tell us of the straggle and 
desperate battle that goes on between the Flesh and the 
Spirit. It is ajj if the Devil and the Archangel contended. 
V7ell says John Bunyan, The Devil fought with me weeks 
Ibng, and I with the Devil. To take the leap of Niagara, 
and stop when half-way down, and by their propef motion"; 
reascend, is nd slight thing, nor the remeihbrance thereof 
like to pass away. 

This passage from sin to salvation ; this second birth (if* 
the Soul, as both Christians and Heathens call it^ is one of* 
the many mysteries of Man. Two elements meet in the 
consciousness; There is a negation of the past ; an affirm-' 
atidn of the future. Terror and Hope, Penitence and Faith, 
xnfeh together in that moment and a new life begins. The 
oharactei" gradually grows over the wounds of sin. With 
bleeding feet the man retreads his way;, but gains at last 
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tlie mountain top of Lifo and wonders at tlie tortuous track 
lie left beliind. 

Shall it be said that Eeligion is the great refinement of 
the world ; its tranquil star that never sets ? Need it bo 
told tha,t all Nature works in its behalf; that every mute 
and every living* thing seems to repeat God's voice. Be per- 
fect ; that Nature, which is the out-ness of God, favours Ee- 

^' Hgion, which is the in-ness of Man, and so Gci works with 
us ? Heathens knew it many centuries ago. It has long 
been known that Eeligion — in its true estate — created the 
deepest welfare of Man. Socrates, Seneca, Plutarch, An- 
toninus, Fenelon can tell us this. It might well be so. 
Eeligion comes from what is strongest, deepest, most 
beautiful and divine ; lays no rude hand on soul or sense ; 
condemns no faculty as base. It sets no bounds to Eeason 
but Truth ; none to Affection but Love ; none to Desire 
but Duty ; none to the Soul but Perfection ; and these are 
not limits, but the charter of infinite freedom. 

No doubt there is joy in. the success of earthly schemes. 
There is joy to the miser as he satiates his prurient palm 
with gold : there is joy fo\' the foel of fortune when his 
gaming brings a prize. But what is it ? His request is 
granted ; but leanness enters his soul. There is dehght 
in feasting on the bounties of Earth, the gannent in which 

. God veils the brightness of his face; in being filled with 
the fragrant loveliness of flowers ; the song of birds ; the 
hum of bees ; the sounds of ocean ; the rustle of the sum- 
mer wind, heard at evening in the pine tops ; in the cool 
running brooks ; in the majestic sweep of undulating hills ; 
the grandeur of untamed forests ; the majesty of the moun- 
tain; in the morning's virgin beauty; in the maternal 
grace of evening, and the sublime and mystic pomp of 
night. Nature's silent sympathy — ^how beautiful it is ! 

There is joy, no doubt there is joy, to the mind of Ge- 
nius, when thought bursts on him as the tropic sun rending 
a- cloud ; when long trains of ideas sweep through his soul, 
like constellated orbs before an angel's eye ; when sublime 
thoughts and burning words rush to the heart ; when Na- 
ture unveils her secret truth, and some great Law breaks, 
all at once, upon a Newton's mind, and chaos eiids in light ; 
when the hour of his inspiration and the joy of bis genius 
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is on Mm, 't is tlien that tliis cliild of Heaven feels a god- 
like deliglit. is sjonpathy with Truth. 

There is a higher and more tranquil bhss when hearc 
communes with heart ; when two souls unite in ono, like 
minghng dew-drops on a rose, that scarcely touch the 
flower, but mirror the heavens in their little oi'bs ; when 
perfect love transforms two souls, either man's or woman's, 
each to the other's image ; when one heart beats in two 
bosoms J one spirit speaks with a divided tongue ; when 
the same soul is eloquent ir mutual eyes— there is a rap- 
ture deep, serene, heart-felt, and abiding in this mysterious 
fellow-feeling vath a congenial soul, which puts to shame 
the cold sympathy of Nature, and the ecstatic but 'short- 
lived bliss of Genius in his high and burning hour. 

But the wehare of Rehgio^ is more than each or all of 
these. The glad reliance that comes upon the man; the 
sense of trust; a rest with God; the soul's exceeding 
peace ; the universal hannony ; the infinite within ; sym- 
pathy with the Soul of All — is bHss that words cannot 
portray. He only knows, who feels. The speech of a 
prophet cannot tell f^re tale. No : not if a seraph touched 
his Hps with fire. In the high hour of rehgious visitation 
from the hving God, there seems to be no separate thought; 
the tide of universal Hfe sets thi-ough the soul. The 
thought of self is gone. It is a Httie accident to be a king 
or a clown, a parent or a cliild. Man is at one with God, 
and He is All in All. Neither the loveHness of Nature, 
^either the joy of Genius, nor the sweet breathing of con- 
genial hearts, that make dehcious music as they beat, — 
neither one nor all of theae can equal the joy of the re- 
ligious soul that is at one with Gc I, so full of peace that 
prayer is needless. This deeper joy gives an added chann 
to the foiiner blessings. Nature undergoes a new trans- 
formation. A story tells that when the rising sun fell on 
Memnon's statue it wakened music in that breast of stone. 
Religion does the same with Natm-e. From the shining 
snake to the waterfall, it is all ' eloquent of God. As to 
John in the Apocalypse, there stands an angel in the sun ; 
the seraphim hang over every flower ; God speaks ia each 
little grass that fringes a mountain rock. Then even Ge- 
mm is wedded to a greater bliss. His thoQghts shine 
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more b?-illia3i,t'j., wlien set in the. light of Religion, Friend- 
ship and LoYe it icenders infinite. The man loyes God 
when lie bat loves his friend. This is the joy Eeligiou 
gives J its perennial rest ; it everlasting, life. It comes not 
by chauce. It is the possession of such aa ask and toil 
and toil and aelc. It is withheld from none;, as other gifisi 
Natm-e teHa Httle to the deaf, the blind, the rude. Every 
man ic not a genius, and has not his joy. Few men can 
find a friend that is the world to them. That triune sym^ 
pathy is not foi* every one. But this welfare of Seligion^ 
the deepest. ^ vuest, the everlasting, the sympathy with 
God, lies within the reach of all his Sons» 
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" Emcn fs Bstnral Eevdatton, whereby tbe eteiteal Slather of Lighfc and Fountain 
of eJI Knowledgo oommtmlcaJes to mauMnd that portion of truth which ho has laid 
within tha reach of their natural feonltiea. Eevelation is natural Eeason enla»Ked by 
anew set of discovferies, communicated by God immediately, which Eeasou vouches 
the truth of, by the testimony and proofe it gives that they como from God. So that 
he that tatea away Eeason to make way for Eevelation puts out tlie light of both, and 
does xnnch-what the same aa if ho would persuade a man to put out hia eyes the better 
to rceeivo the remote, light of aa invisible star by a tel^oope."—LocKB, Essay, jBook 
17. Chop. sis. §4, 
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5rSE EELmOir of the IIELIQIOUS SEOTIMEira TO GOD, OB 
A DISCOUESS OP INSPESATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE EDEA AND CONCEPTION OF GOD. 

Two things are necessary to render Beligion pos3ft)le j 
namely, a religious faculty in Man, and God out of Man as 
the, object of that religious faculty. The existence of these 
two things admitted, Ileligion follows necessarily, as vision, 
from the existence of a seeing faculty in Man, and that of 
light out of him. Now the existence of the religious ele- 
ment, as it was said before, implies its object. We have 
naturally a Sentiment of God. Beason gives us an Idea 
of Him. But to these wt? superadd a Conception of Him* 
Can this definite conception be adequate ? Certainly not. 
The Idea of God, as the Infinite, may ejdiaust the most 
transcendent Imagination ; it is the highest Idea of which 
Man is capable. But is God to be measured by our Idea ? 
Shall the finite circumscribe the Infinite ? The existence 
of God is so plaiilly and deeply writ, both in us and out o^ 
us, hi what we . are and what we experience, that the 'Kum- 
blest and the loftiest minds may be satisfied of this reality, 
and may know that there is an absolute Cause j a Ground 
of all thingsj the Infinite of Power, Wisdom, Justice, 
Love, whereon we may repose, wherein we may confide. 
This conclusioa comes alike from the spontaiieous Senti- 
ment, and prejjieditated Eefiection; from the intuition of 
Eeason, and the process of Eeasoning. This Idea of God 
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is clear and disiinct ; not to be coHfouaded ^vitii any oilier 
idea. 

But wlion -we attsmpt to go further, to give a log-icrd 
description of Deity, its nature and essence ; to define and 
classify its attributes j to make a deiii.lte Conception of 
God, as of tlie finite objects of the senses or tiie under- 
standing, going into minute details, tlien we have nothing 
but OUT own subjective notions, wliicji do not, of necessity., 
have an objective reality corresponding- thoi-ato. All men 

. may know God as the Infinite. His ii:.-t,iire and essence 
are past finding out. But we know Goa only in part — ■ 
from the manifestations of divinity, seen in nature, felt in. 
Man ; manifestations of Matter and Spirit. Are these the 
whole of God ; is Man his measure ? Then is Hs exhaust- 
ed, and not infinite. We aS'x the terms of human limita- 
tion to God, and speak of his Personality ; some limiting 
it to one, others extending it to three, to seven, to tliirty, 
or to many millions of persons. Can such +^eT<Txis apply to 
the Infinite ? "W e talk of a personal God. It thereby we 
only deny that he has the limitations of unconscious 
Matter, no wrong is done. But our conception of Person- 
ality is that of finite personality ; limited by human imper- 
fections; hemmed in by Tune and Space; restricted by 
•partial emotions, displeasure, wrath, ignorance, caprice. 
Can this he said of God ? K Matter were conscious, sjs 
Locke thinks it possible, it must predicate Materiality of 
God as persons predicate Persouahty of him. We apply 
the term impersonal. If it mean God has not the limita- 
tions of our personality it is well. But if it mean that he 
has those of unconscious Matter, it is worse than the other 
term. Can God be personal and conscious, as Joseph and 

I Peter ; unconscious and impersonal, as a, moss or the celes- 
tial ether ? No man mil say it. Where then is the pMlo-r 
Bophic value of such terms ? 

The nature of God is past fiv.ding out. " There is no 
searching of his understanding." As the Absolute Cause, 
God must contain in himseli, potentiallyj the ground of 
consciousness, of personality — ^yes, of unconsciousness and 
impersonality. But tq apply these terms to Him seems 
to me a vain attempt to fatihom the abyss of the Godhead 
and yjsport tlxe soundings. Will our Hue reach to the 
|5ottom of God ? There is nothing on Earth, or in Heaven, 
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to ■t',',hicli we can compave him j of course wa can lia.vo no 
iniage of bim in the mind,* 

Ct lievr) has been enough dogmatism respecting the nature^ 
esseu<3e. and personality of irod — respecting the Metaphy- 
sics of the Deity, and that by men who, perhaps, did no* 
tJioroiigiily understand all about the nature, essence^ and 
nietaphysi'js of Man. It avails nothing. Meanwhile the 
greatest religious souls that have ever been, are content 
to fall hack on the Sentiment and the Idea of God, and 
confess that none by aeaxciring can perfectly iind Him out» 
They can say, therefore, with soi old Heathen, " Since he 
cannot be fully declared by any one name, though com- 
pounded of never so luany, therefore is he rather.. to be 
called by every name, he being both one and ail things j 
so that [to expressi the whole of God] either every thing 
must be called by his name, or he by the name of every- 
thing.-'^* Call him, therefore,^'' saya another Pagan, "by 
all names, for all can express but a whisper of Him j call 
him rather by no name, for none can declare his Power^ 
Wisdom, and Goodness.''^ 

Malebranche says, with as much philosophy as piety. 
One ought not so much to call God a Spirit, in order to 
espress positively what ha is, as in order to signify that: 
he is not Matter. He is a bein^ infinitely perfect. Oif 
this we cannot doubt. But in the same manner we oughfc 

1 There iuu been Rome controversy on this question of the parimaUiy of God 
ir modern times. The writings of Spmoza, boiti now and formevly, have caused 
mucii discussion of this point. The capital maxim oif Spinoza on this head ia> 
all attempts to deterniine\\xQ nature of God are a negation of him. Determi' 
natio ncgaiio est. See Ep. 50, p. 634, ed. Paulus. He thinkc God haa ftlf-eon- 
scioiis perHcmlity onlv in Belf-corscious persons, i. e. men. Ethic. II. Prop. U, 
and Coroll. 

Some have thought to help the matter by the Trinitsaian hyj^othesia. If 
there ^ere but one mail iu the universe, he could not indeed, it is said, have 
our conception of personality, which demands other persons. This condition ia 
fulfilled for the divine Being soon as we admit a trinity in unity. Mystical 
•writers have always inclined to a denial of the personality of God. Thus Plo- 
tinus, Dionysius the Areopa^te, Scotus Erigena, Meister Eckart, Tauler, an^ 
Bolune, to mention no more, deny it. On thw nubjeot see Hegal, Lectures oa 
the proofs of the existence of Gog, at the end ox Philosophie dor Eeligion ; Eu- 
cyclopadio, § fi62, et seq., 2ad ed. See the nubject tonchcd mjon by Strauss, 
Gkuhenslehre, § 33. See also Nitzsch's review of Strauss in Studiett and Kri- 
tiien for Jan. 1, 1842; Sengler, ubi sup., B. I. p. Abs. II, — IV. 

In reference to SpinoEa, see the cwnfxoversid writings of K*8sr« Norton and 
Hipley, above referred to. 

* See the Asciepian Dialogue, and also the passages from Seneca and ^uUan, 
(Qited in Cudwor^, Vol. II. p. 67?, et sea-, Ch. iV. { S2. ' 
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-mt to imagme . . . tliat lie is clotlied witk a liuman body 
. , . imder colour that tbat figiu'e was tlie most perfect of 
any; so neither ouglit we to imagine that the Spirit of 
God has human ideaSj or bears any resemblance to our 
Spirit^ under colom- that we know nothing more perfect 
than the human mind. We ought rather to beheve that 
as ho comprehends the perfection of Matter, without being 
materialj . » . so he coBiprehends also the perfections of 
created spirits "without being Spirit, in the manner we 
conceive Spirit. That his true name ia. He that is, or, in 
other words. Being without restriction. All Being, the 
Being Infinite and Universal."^ Still we have a positive 
Ide^i of God. It is the most positive of all. It is implied 
logically in every idea that we form, so that as God him- 
self' is the being of all existence, the background and 
cause of all things that are, the reahty of all appearance, 
so jhe Idea of God is the central truth, as it were, of all 
other ideas whatever. The objects of all other ideas are 
dependent, and not final ; the object of this, independent 
and ultimate. This Idea of an Independent and Infinite 
Cause, therefore, is necessarily presupposed by the con- 
ception of any dependent and finite effect. For example, 
a man forms a notion of his own existence. This notion 
involves that of dependence, which conducts him back to 
that on which dependence rests. He has no complete 
notion of his own existence without the notion of depend- 
ence ; nor of that without the object on which he depends. 
Take our stand where we may, and reason, we come back 
logically to this which is the primitive fact in all our intel- 
lectual conceptions, just as each point in the circumference 
of a circle is a point in the ra&us thereof, and this leads 
straightway to the Centre, .whence they all proceed.^ 

* Eccberclies de la Y6nti, lAr. III. Ch. ii., as cited in Hume, Dialogues 
concerning Nnt. Eel. Vol. II. p. 469. See Xant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 
p. 441—640, 7th ed. ; Weisge, Die Idee der Oottheit, 1833. Some have been 
lansrilling to attribute beinsr to laa Deity, since we have no conception nor know- 
ledge of iej^ in itself, still less of infinite being. Our knowledge of being h 
only of being this and that, a conditioned being, which is not prcdicable of God. 

2 This k not the place to attempt a proof of God's existence. In 3ook I, 
Ch. ii. I could only hint at the sources of argument. See in Weisse, Kant, and 
BtrauKB, a criticiam on the various means of proof resorted toby different Philo- 
Bopbcrs. Weisse divides these proofs into three classes. I. The Ontologieal 
arguraent, which leads to Pantheism ; II. The Cosmologieal, which leads to 
Deism; and III. The Theological, which leads to pure Theism. See Leibnite, 
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Eiit the Idea of God as a Being of Infinite Power^ Wis- 
dom, Love, — -in one Word, the .A.bsolute, — does not satisfy. 
It seems cold ; yre call it abstract. We are not beings of 
Reason alone ; so are not satisfiei ■witli mere Ideas. We 
have Imagin-ation, Feelings^ iiiiited Affectiona^ Under- 
standing. Flesh and Blood. The refore we want a Concep- 
tion of God which shall answer to this complex nature of 
ours. Man may be said to live m the World of Etermty, 
or abstract truth; that of Tim» , or historical events; that 
of Space, or of concrete things. Some men want, there- 
fore, not only an Idea for the first, but a Conception for 
the second, and a Form for the third. Accordingly the 
faelings, Fear, Reverence, Devotion, Love, naturally per- 
sonify God, humanize the deity, and represent the Lifinite 
tinder the Hmitations of a finite and imperfect being, whom 
we " can know all about." He has the thoughts, feelings, 
passions, limitations of a man; is subject tl time and 
space; sees, remembers, has a form. This is anthropo- 
morphism. It is well, in its place. Some rude men seem 
to require it. They must paint to themselves a deity with 
a form — the Ancient of days ; a venerable monarch seated 
on a throne, surrounded by troops of followers. But it 
must be remembered all this is poetiy ; this personal and 
anthropomorphitic Conception is a phantom of the brain 
that has no existence independent of ourselves. A J)oet 
personifies a mountain or the moon ; addresses it as if it 
wore the form of man, could see and feel, had human 
thoughts, sentiments, hopes, and pleasures, and expecta- 
tions. What the poet's fancy does for the mountain, the 
feelings of reverence and devotion do for the Idea of God. 
They clothe it with a human personality, because that is 
the highest which is known to us. Men would compre- 
hend the deity ; they can only apprehend him. A Beaver, 
or a Reindeer, if possessed of religious fiaculties, would 
also conceive of the deity with the Hmitations of its own 
personality, as a Beaver or a Reindeer — ^whose faculties as 
such were perfect ; but the Conception, like our own, must 
be only subjective, for even Man is no measure of God.* 

Tbeodic^e, Pt. I. § p. 606, ed. Erdmann, 1840, and Ms Epist. ad Bierlin- 
gium, ia his Epp. ad oxv. Ed. Kortholt, Vol. IV. p. 21 (cited by StxausB, ubi 
Bup.). 

I See Xenopbanes as cited above by Eusebius, P. E. Xtll. 13. See KamteBj; 
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l^ovf by 1-eri.soiimg we lay aside tlie disguises of tlie 
rXnty, wliich Iko feeliuga have wrapped about the Idea of 
Hyii. We separate the substantial from the phenomenal 
eiemoiits in the Conception of God, We divest it of all 
particular form, all sensual or coiporeal attiibutes, and 
iiavo no image of God m the mind, He is Spirit,^ and 
therefore free from the Umitations of Space. Ho is no- 
where ir* particular, but everywhere in general, essentially 
mid vitally omnipresent. Denying all particular form, we 
mu9t athrm of him Universal Being. 

Tho next step in the analysis is to lay aside all partial 
^ -nction of the Deity. He is equally the cause of the storm 
and the cahn sunaliine ; of the fierceness of the Lion and 
the Lamb^s gentleness, so long as both cbey the laws they 
are ma<ie to keep. All the natural action in the material 
world is God's action, whether the wind blows a plank and 
tJiO shipwrecked vvoman who grasps it to the shore, or 
acattors a fleet and aends families to the bottom. But In- 
fiAxtf) Ax!tao?i or Causation must be attributed to Him. 

Tt an all menttd processes, like those of men, are separ- 
ated from the Idea of Him. We cannot say he thinkjs, for 
tliat ic to reason from the known to the unknown, which 
is impossible to tlie omniscient ; nor that he plana or con- 
sultff with himself, for that implies the infirmity of not 
%»eing the best way all at once ; nor that ho remembers or 
fororeea, for that implies a i;estriction in time, a past and 
a prosent, while the Infinite must fill Eternity, all time, as 
well a^s Immensity, all space. We cannot attribute to Him 
reflection, which is after-thouglit, nor imagination, which 
is fore-thought, Bmm both imply limited faculties. Judg- 
ment, fancy, comparisoxx, induction — these are the opera- 
tions of finite minds, Tliey are not to be applied to the 
divir ^ Being except as figures of speech ; then they merely 
roprcri. ~t an anknown emotion. We have got a name but 
no real thinj;^. But Infinite Knowing must be hia. 

Wb go atiii further in this analysis of the conceptijon of 
*• God, and ail partial feeling must be denied. We cannot 

rap., Yol I. p. 35, et wcf. The piwage from Seneca, Be Superiititione, 
mii«fre4 by AugiuU«e, dir. t>«i, Lib. VI. Q. 10; S«ae<5» 0pp. «d. raris, 1829, 
IV. a, 39, ti. ¥Hi. 

1 I iifei tli« tcnc Spirit Kmply as ft ntgaiion ofikt Imiiaiwn* of matUr: W« 
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say tliat lie hates ; ia angry, cr grieved ; repents ; is moved 
by tlie special prayer of Jamea and John; that he is sad 
to-day and to-morrow joyful ; all these, are human, limita- 
tions of our personaHty, iind are no more to be ascribed to 
God than the form of the Keindeer, or the shrewdness of 
the Beaver. But Love implies no finitencss. This v«'0 
conceive as Infinite. 

At the end of the Analysis, what is left ? Being, Cacse, w 
Knowledge, Love, each with no conceivable limitation. 
To express it in a word, a being of Infinite Power, Wis- 
dom, Justice, Love, and Holiness, FideHty to himself. 
Thus by an analysis of the conception of God, we find in 
fa/Ct, or by implication, just what was given synthetimlly 
by the intuition of Reason. But do these qualities ex- 
haust the Deity V Surely net. Thoy only form our Idea 
of Him. It is idle, impious in men to say, the finite crea- 
ture of yesterday can measure Him who is the All in All, 
the True, the Holy, the Good, the Altogether-beautiful. 
Let a man look into the Milky-way, and strive to conceive 
,ctf the Mind that is the Cause, the Will, of all those cen- 
tres to unknown worlds, and ask. What can I know of 
Him? Nay, let a man turn over in his hand a single 
crystal of suow, and consider its dements, their history, 
transformation, influence, and try to grasp up the philoso- 
phy of this Httle atom of matter, and he will learn to bow 
before the thought of Him, and say there is no searching, 
of hib understanding. If there are other orders of beings- 
higher than ourselves, theii' idea of God must include ele- 
- ments above our reach. The finite approximates, but 
cannot reach the Infinite. 

In criticizing the conception of God, I would not at- 
tempt the fbol-s task, to dfefine and describe God^s nature, 
but to separate our Idea of Him from all other ideas; not 
to tell all in God that answers to the Idea in Man, — 
that of course is impos6ible,-*but to separate the eternal 
Idea from the transient conception ; to declare the posi- 
tive and necessary existence of this Idea in Man, of ila 
Object out of Mtin, . while 1 denyiSie existence of any limit- 
ations of huraian' personality; or of ou'» anthropomorphitio 
consciousness in the Deity. 
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THE EELATION OF NATURE TO GOD. 

To determine tiie relation of Man to God it is well to 
determine first the relation of God to Nature — the material 
world — that we may have the force of the analogy of that 
relation to aid us. Conscious man may be very dissimilar 
to unconscious matter, bat yet their relations to God are 
analogous. Both depend on him. To make out the point 
and decide the relation of God to Nature we must start 
from f\ie Idea of God, which was laid down above, a Be- 
ing of Infinite Power, Wisdom, Justice, Love, and Holi- 
ness. Now to make the matter clear as noonday, God is 
either present in aU space, or not present in all space. If 
infinite, he must bo preseni; everywhere in general, and 
not limited to any particular spot, as an old writer so 
beautifully says : " Even Heaven and the Heaven of 
Heavens cannot contain Him." * Heathen writers are full 
of such expressions." God, then, is universally present in 
the world of matter. He is the substantiality of matter. 
The circle of his being in space has an infinite radius. 
We cannot say, Lo here, or Lo there— for he is every- 
where. He fills aU Nature with hia overflowing currents j 
without him it were not. His" Presence gives it exi< cence ; 
his Will its law and force; his Wisdom its order; his 
Goodness its beauty. 

It follows unavoidably, from the Idea of God, that he ia 
present evetywhere in space ; not transiently present, now 
*' and then, but immanently present, always; his centre 
here ; his circumference nowhere ; just as present in the 
eye of an emmet as in the Jewish holy of holies, or tho 
sun itself. We may call common what God has cleansed 

> Bee, too, ihe beaQtiM itatement in Pa. esxxuL 1—18. 
* 8<B9 l^tuMe in Cudworsh, Ch, IV. § 28, aad elsewhere. 
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witli liis presence r but tliere is no corner of space so smalljs 
110 atom of ma^t .;:e so despised and little, but God^ tlie la- 
finite, is there. - 

Now, to pusli the inquiry nearer tlio point. The Nature 
or Substance of God, as represented by our Idea of hira, 
is divisible or not divisible. If infinite he must be indi- 
visible, a part of God cannot be in this point of space, and 
another in "-hat ; bis Power in the sun, his Wisdom in the 
moon, and his Justice in the earth. He must be wholly, 
vitally, essentially present, as much in one point as in ano- 
ther point, or all pomts ; as essentially present in each point 
a*", any one moment of time as at any other or all moments 
of time. He is there not idly present but actively, as- much 
now as at creation. Divine omnipotence can neither slumber 
nor sleep. Was God but transiently active in Matter at 
creation, his action now passed away ? From the Idea of him 
it follows that He is immanent in the world, however much 
he also transcends the world. Our Father worketh hither- 
to,' ' and for this reason Nature works, and so has done since 
its creation. There is no spot the foot of hoary Time has 
trod on, but it is instinct with God's activity. He is the 
ground ox" Nature; what is permanent in the passing j 
what is T'Cf^ in the apparent. AH Nature then is but an 
exhibition of God to the senses ; the veil of smoke on 
which his shadow falls ; the dew-drop in w'^iich the heaven 
of his magnificence is poorly imaged. The Sun is but a 
sparkle of his splendour. Endless and without beginning 
flows forth the stream of divine influence that encircles 
and possesses the all of things. From God it comes, to 
God it goes. The material world is perpetual growth ; a 
continual transfiguration, renewal that never ceases. Is this 
without God ? Is it not because God, who is ever the same, 
flows into it without end ? It is the fulness of God that flows 
into the crystal of the rock, the juices of the plant, the Hfe 
of the emmet and the elephant. He penetrates and perv 6wle3 
the World. All things are full of Him, wno surrounds the 
Bun, the stars, the universe itself; ^'goes through all 
lands, the expanse of oceans, and the profound Heaven.^' * 

^ Bee the jadioioos remarks of Lord Brougham, Dialogue on Instmct, Dial, 
n., near the end. Dr Palfrey, ia hia Dadleian Lecture, &ttribatea only & quali- 
fied omnipresence to tha Deity. 

* YirgO, Gecigio IV. 222. See many passages dtedliy Oodworth, Ghap. IV. 
§ 31, p. 6j(l4, et a&(i.t 46fi, et seq. ; and tlie pauages ooUected from Tsohaleddin 
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Inanimate matter, by itself^ is dependent ; incapable of 
iife^ motion, or even existence. To assert tlie opposite is 
to make it a God. In its present state it has no will. 
Yet there is in it existencej motion, life. The smallest 
molecule in a ray of polarized hght and the krgest plane t- 
in the system exist and move as if possessed of a Will, 
powerful, regular, irresistible. The powers of Nature, 
then, that of Gra%?itation, Electricity, Growth, what are 
they but modes of God's action ? If we look deep into the 
heart of this mystery, such must be the conclusion. Na- 
ture is moved by the first Mover ; beautified by him who' 
is the Sum of Beauty; animat^Qd by him who is of all the 
Creator, Defence, and Life.^ 

Such, then, is the relation of God to Matter up to this 
y point. He ia immanent therein and perpetually active.' 
Now, to go farther, if this be true, it would seem that the' 
various objects and things in Nature were fitted to express- 
and reveal diiferent degrees and measures of the divine in- 
fluence, so to say ; that this degree of manifestaticn in- 
each depends on the capacity which God has primarily be-' 
stowed: upon it;* that the matenal but inorganic, th& 
vegetable but inanimate, and the animal but irrational 
world, received each as high a mode of divine influence as 
its several nature would allow. 

Then, to sum up all in briefi the Material World with 
itft objects sublimely great, or meanly little, as we judge 
them ; its atoms of dust, its orbs of fire ; the rock that' 
stands by the sear- shore, the water that wears it away;' 
thia woml, a birth of yesterday, which wo trample under- 
foot ; the streets of constellaitions that gleam perennial 
oterheiad; the aspiring palm tree, fixed to one spot, and 

Eiimi "tif Ra^ert; iiilil£h<5fldieli{e, «ihatChdluclc-, BliitlieEisaimalttngaTiB der mor- 
genlandi«(Aea/Mystik. 

1 Cudworth maies three hypothesM ; either, 1. All things happcnm nature bv 
t%» forttiitovt ' edHedUfsi of atoms, etui this it isi Atheism to suppose ; or, 2, 
ifriii NattiK a/()ma^"w/tf<!^ "op/<M<tcnaft*re,"^hich does the work;- 
ori 8. Baeh 8ct « den^ inimedxaUlif bv Goi- . He, it is :well known, adopts the* 
Beebnd sdtematim See Chap, III. f 37. See jjso More'8 Enchiridion Meta- 
physi^um, Antidote' afeialnst Atheism, Botfk II: ; AmI. pro Cartesio, p. 115, efc* 
Bcq. On ihs Trantmdeney of Gcdj lee Descail^a, Princip. P. I. l?o. 21, et sL 
Leibnfta'. Thfeod, No. 886, et a!. 

* I ■will not say there is not, in the abstract, as mueh of divine iitflnenceia ft* 
wTimt'Uruw m^iiWrldl But in referenee t» outseltei Wim 9ppete^ ta bo 
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tlie lions tliat are sent out free, tliese incarnate und amlco 
visible all of God their several Baiures vfill admit, if 
Man were not sr' 'tual, and could yet conceive of tiie ag- 
gregate of invisible tilings^ lie miglxt it God, for lit: 
couid go no farther. 

Now, as God is Infinite, irnperfection is not to be spoken 
of Him. His Will therefore — ^if we may so use that term 
■ — is always the same. As Nature ha.» of itself no power, 
and Grod is ])resent anc' active therein, it must obey and 
iopresent his unalterable will. Hence, seeing the uni- 
formity of operation, that things preserve their identity, 
we say they are governed by a Law that never changes. 
It is so. But this Law — what is it but the Will of -G-od ? 
a mode of divine action ? It is this in the last analysis. 
The apparent secondary causes do not prevent this con- 
clusion. 

The things of Nature, having no will, obey this law 
from necessity.^ They thus reflect God's image and 
make real his conception — if we may use such language 
with this application. They are tools, not Artists. We 
never in Nature see the smallest departure from Nature's 
lavr. The granite, the gi-ass, keep their law; none go 
astray from the flock of stars ; fire does not refuse to bum, 
nor water to be wet. We look backward?; and forwards, 
but the same law records everywhere the obedience that 
is paid it. Our confidence in the uniformity of Nature's 
law is complete, in other words, in the fact that God ia 
always the same ; his modes of action always the same. 
This is true of the inorganic, the vegetable, the animal 
world.^ Each thing keeps its law with no attempt at viola- 
tion of it.® From this obedience comes the regrlarity and 

1 I use tlie term obedienet fignratlvely. Of course thors is no red obediencd 
yiUhoixt poicer to ditobty. 

3 M. Leroux, so acute and brilliant but fanciful 'vmter, thinks the Cftpabilitiea 
of man cbauge by ciTilization, and, ^bich is to the present point, that the ammala 
sdTtiuco also ; that the Bee and the Bearer are on the march towa/ds perfee- 
tioR, and huTO made some progress already. However he suy xaskit out the 
C8«e fMtaphytieally, it ^ould be puezlin? to settle the matter by facta. Bat if 
"bit, hypotiwns wdie admissible, it would not miUtate with Jie doctrine in tke 
t<ttt. 

* Fram this vifiw it do^ not follow that ammalt are mtr» imehmtt, vith ao 
eoasfflOMBess, only that they bare not free-wilL Eowerer, in «oiq« of th« 
EUpevior aninutls Uiere is some small d^^eo of fraedock appueat. Tkb ]>«g 
Elepbool sem sometiflMa to «fX6tciiie ft mind, and to iMMiswi ia wmo 

8 
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order apparent in Katiire. Obeying' the ]a.w of God., ais oni- 
iiipoteace is on iis side. To oppose a law of -Nature, tbere- 
fovG;, in to oppose tlie Deity. It is savo to redi'ess itself. 

But these created things hixvL no consciousness, so far 
Jis we know, at least, nothing which is the same with oui' 
self-conacioasness. They have no moral \viil ; no power 
in general to do otherwise than as they do. Their action 
is not the result of forethought, reflection, judgment, 
voluntary obedience to an acknowledged law. IS'o one 
supposes the Bison, the Eosebush, and the Moon, reflect 
in themselves j make up their mind and say, " Go to, now, 
let us bring up our young, or pat forth our blossoms, or 
give light at nightfall, because it is right to do bo, and 
God's law." Their obedience is unavoidable. Th.ey do 
what they cannot help doing,^ Their sbedience, therefore, 
is not their merit, but their necessity. It is pov/er they 
passively yield to ; not a duty they voluntarily and con- 
sciously perform. All the action, therefore, of the material, 
inorganic, vegetable, and animal world is mechanical, vital, 
or, at the utmost, instinctive ; not Belf-conscious, tho 
result of private will." There is, therefore, no room for 
caprice in this department. The Crystal must foi-m itself 
after a prescribed pattern; the Leaf presume a given 
shape ; the Bee build her eeU with six angles. The man- 
measure emancipated froTa tbeir instincts. On this curious qiestion, see 
Descartes, Epist. P. I. Ep. 27, 67 ; Heury More, Epist. ad Cartesiuro. 

' This j)oint has beea happily touched upon by Hooker, Eccles. Poliij', Book 
I. Chap. ui. § 2. See his curious reflections in the following sections. 

^ I nave not the presumption to attempt to draw a line between these threo 
departments of Nature, nor to tell Trhat is the essence of mechanical, vital, or 
instinctive action. I would only indicate a distinction that, to my mind, is 
very plain. But t cannot pretend to say where one ends and tho other 
beg:ins. Again, it may Beem iinphilosophical to deny consciousness, or evea 
Eeli-eonsciousness, to the superior animals; but if they possess a self-consoioaa- 
ness, it is something apparently so remote &om ours, that it only leads to 
confusion if both are called by the same term. The fanctions of a plant wo 
cannot explain by ikQ laws of I'neehanical action ; nor the funotion of an animal, 
a Dog, for eiample, by any qualities of body. On this subject, see Whewoll, 
Hist. Inductive Sciences, Book IX. Chap, i.-— iii. Cudworth, Chap. III. 5 37, 
Ko. 17, et Bcq., has shown that there may be sentient, and not mere meehatiiectl, 
life, •without consciousness, and therefore without fr«e-v)iU. Is not this neat the 
truth, that God alone is absoIutel</ free, and man has a re^tm freedom, the 
degree of which may be eonbtiintly increased ? Toking a etrtain stand-point, it 
is true, Freedom and Necessity are the same thifig, and may ho predicated or 
denied of Deity indifferently ; thus, if God is perfect, all his action is perfect. 
He can do no otherwise than as he does. Perfection therefore is his tuetttity, 
bat it is freedom nose the less. Here tho difference is merely is words. 
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tlo of Beytiny h girt about tiiese things. To snudy tlio v 
lo/.-va of Nat.ui e, tjiereibr-©,, is to study the modes of God-*s 
action. Science becomes sacred^ and passes into a sorb of 
ilevotiori, "v¥ ell says the old saofe, Geometrv is the 
piaise of €*od/' It reveals the perfections of the Divhie 
.'\[i:ad, for f od manifests himself in every object of scieii .e^ 
in the half-living Molecules of powdered wood; in the 
(joiTiot with its orbit which imagination cannot surround j 
in the Cones and Cycloid.? of the Mathematician^ that exist 
Ticwliere in the world of concr'ite things^ but which the 
conscious mind carries tliither. 

Since all these objects represent, more or lesSj .the di- 
vine mind, and are in perfect harmony with it, and so 
always at one with God, they express, it may be, all of 
deity which Matter in these three modes can contaia, and 
thus exliibit all of God that can be made manifest to the / 
eye, the ea.r, and the other senses of man. Since these y 
things are so. Nature is not only strong and beautiful, bat 
has likewise a religious aspect. This fact was noticed in 
the very earliest times ; appears in the rudest worship, 
which is an adoration of God in Nature.''*; It will move 
raan*s heart to the latest day, and exert an influence on 
souls that are deepest and most holy. Who that looks on 
the ocean, in its anger or its play ; who that walks at twi- 
light under a mountain's brow, Hsiens to the sighing of 
the pines, touched by the indolent wind of summer, and 
hears the light tinkle of th'e brook, mnrmnring its quiet 
tune, — ^who is there but feels the deep Eeligion of the 
scene ? In the heart of a city -vs e are called away from 
God. The dust of man's foot and the sooty print of his 
fiiigers are on all we see. The very earth is unnatural, 
and the Heaven scarce seen. In a crowd of busy men 
which set through its streets, or flow together of a holi- 
day : in the dust and jar, the bustle and strife of business, 
there is little to remind us of God. Men must build a 
cathedral for that. Bui. everywhere in nature we are 
carried straightway back to Him. The fern, green and 
growing amid the frost, each little ^ass and lichen, is a 
silent memento. The first bird of spring, and the last rose 
of summer 5 the grandeur or the dulneaa of evening and 
moming ; ike raiu; the dew, the tmnahine ; the stars that 
coma out to watch over the farmer's rising com j the birds 
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that nestle contentedly^ brooding over their yotmg, quiefclj 
tending tho little stragglers with their beak^ — all these 
havo a religious significaK'je to a thinking souL Ever}'- 
violet blooms of God, each lily is fitigi'aut with the pre- 
sence of deitv. The avyful scenes, of storm, and lightning 
and thunder, seem but the sterner sounds of the great 
concert, wherewith God speaks to man. Is this an acci- 
dent ? Ay, earth is fall of such. " accident s.-'-' Wlien the 
seer rests from religious thought, or when the world's 
temptations make hia soul tremble, and though th.e spirit 
be willing the flesh is ¥/eak j when tlie perishable hody 
weighs down the mind, musing on many things ; when he 
wishes to draw near to God, he goes, not to the city — • 
there ccnscious men obstruct him with their works — but 
to the meadow, spangled all over w.'ih flowers, and sung 
to by every bird j to the mountain, ''^ visited all night by 
troops of stars to the ocean, the uho ying type of shifting 
phenomena and unchanging law ; to tne forest, stretching 
out motherly arms, with its mighty growth and awful 
shade, and there, in the obedience t aese things pay, in their 
order, strength, beauty, he is encountered front to front 
with the awful presence of Almighty power. A voice cries 
to him from the thicket, " God will provide." The hushes 
bum with deity. Angels minister to him. There is no 
mortal pang, but it is allayed by God's fair voice as it 
whispers, in nature, still and small, it may be, but mov- 
ing on the face of the deep^ and bringing light out of 
daxkne&B, 

" Oh joy that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That Nature yet remembers 
Wliat was so fugitive." 

" Now to sum up the result. It seems from the veiy Idea 
of God that ho must be infinitely present in each point of 
space. This immanence of God in Matter is the basis of 
his influence; this is modified by the capacities of the 
objects in Nature; all of its action is God^s action; its 
laws modes of that action. The imposition of a law, then, 
which is perfect^ and is also perfectly obeyed, though 
blindly and without self-consciousnesB, aeems to be the 
measure of God's relation to Matter. Its action there- 
fore is only xttechanical, Yit^l or instinctive, not voluntary 
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and self-conscious. From tbe nature of tbese tilings^ it 
must be so. 



CHAPTER ni. 

. BTATEMEJJW OF THE AITALORY DR&.W FEOM GOd's EELATION 

TO HATUBE. 

Mow if God be Dresent in Matter, the analogy is that 
lie is also present in Man. But to examine thas point 
more closely, let us set out as before from the Idea of 
God. If he have not the limitations of matter, but is In- 
finite, as the Idea declares, then he pervades Spirit aa 
well as Space ; is in Man as weU as out of him. If it 
• follows froBi the Idea that he is immanent in the Material 
WQrld — in a moss ; it follows also that he must be imma- 
nent in the Spiritual world — in a man. K he is imma- 
nently active, and thus totally and essentially present, in 
each corner of Space, and each Atom of creation, then is 
he as universally present in all Spirit. If the reverse be 
true, then he is not omnipresent, therefore not Infinite, 
and of course not Jod. The luSnite God must fill each 
point of Spirit as of Space. Here then, in God's presence 
m the soul, is a basis laid for his direct influence on men ; 
as his presence in Nature is the basis of his direct in- 
fluence there. 

As in Nature bis influence was modified only by the ca- 
pacities of mattjrial things, so here must it be modified 
only by the capabilities of 'spiritusd things ; there it as- 
sumed the forms of mechanical, vital, and instinctive ac- 
tion j here it must ascend to the form of voluntaary and 
self-conscious action. This conclusion follows undeniably 
from the analogy of God*s presence and activity in Matter. 
It follows as necessarily &om tho Idea of Gpd, for as he 
is the materiality of Matter, so is lie the spirito&litr^ of 
Spirit* 
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THE GENERAL KELATION OP SUPPLY TO WAOT, 

We find in Nature that every want is naturally sup- 
plied. That is^ tliere is sometliing external to each 
C7'eated being to answer all the internal -ts of that 
"being. This conclusion could have been an ated with- 
out experience^ since it follows from the per.> tions of the 
Deity, that all his direct works must be perfect. Experi- 
ence shows this is the rale in nature. We never find a 
race of animals destitute of what is most needed for them, 
wandering up and down, seeking rest and finding none. 
What is most certainly needed for each, is most bounti- 
»^fujly provided, llie supply answers the demand. The 
natural circumstances, therefore, attending a race of ani- 
mals, for example, are perfect. The animal keeps per- 
fectly the law or condition of its nature. The result of 
these perfect circumstances on the one hand, and perfect 
obedience on the ether, is this, — each animal in its natural 
state attains its legitimate end, reaches perfection after its 
kind. Thus every Sparrow in a flock is perfect in tho 
qualities of a Sparrow, at least, such is the general rule ; 
tho exceptions to it are so rare they only seem to confii 
that rule. 

' Now to apply this, general maxim to the special cms of 
Man. We are mr^red beings, spirits wedded to bodies. 
Setting aside the religious nature of Man for the moment, 
and for the present purpose distributing our faculties into 
the animal, intellectual, afifectional, and moral, let us see 
tlio relation between our four-fold wants and the supply 
thereofl We have certain animal wants, such as the de« 
sire of food, shelter^ and comfort. Our animai welfare, 
even our animal existence, depends on the relation of the 
world to these wants, on the conditio!! that they are sup- 
plied. Now we find in the world of Nature^ ezterior to 
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ourselves, a supply for tKese demands. It is so placed that 
man can reacli it for liimself. T9 speak in gifoiiji-al terms, 
there is not a natural want in our body winch has not its 
corresponding supply, placed out of th^ body.: Th^re ia 
not even a disease of the body, brought upon aa by dis- 
obedience of ita law, but there is somewhere a reijiedy, at 
least an alleviation of that disease. The peculiar' suAiply 
of peculiar wants is provided most abundantly when most 
needed, and where most needed ; furs in the North; soices 
in the South, antidotes where the poison is found. God is 
a bountiful parent and no step-father to the body, and 
does not pay off, to his obedient children, a penny o( satie- 
faction for a pound of want. Natural supply balanbfe^ na- 
tural want the world oFer. ^ ■ ■ 

But this is not all. How shall man find the supply thnt ' , 
is provided? It will be useless unless there is eorie 
faculty to mediate between it and th a want. Now Maii\i9 
furnished with a faculty to perform his office. It is in- 
stinct which we have in common with the lower animals, 
and understanding which we have more exclusively, at 
least no other animal possessing it in the same degree 
with ourselves. Instinct anticipates experience. It acta 
spontaneously where we have no previous knowledge, yet 
as if we were fully possessed of ideas. It shows itself as 
soon as we are bom, in the impulse that prompts the in- 
fant to his natural food. It appears complete in all ani- 
mals. It looks only forward, and is a perfect guide so far 
as it goes. The yomig chick pecks adroitly at the tiny 
worm it meets the first hour it leaves the shell.* It needs 
no jjistniction. llie lower animals have nothing but in- 
stinct for their guide. It is sufficient for their purpose. 
They act, therefore, without reflection, from necessity, 
and are subordinate to their instinct, and therefore must 
always remain in the instinctive state.' Children jind 
savages — ^who are in some respects the children of the 
human race — ^exjt chiefly by instinct, but constantly ap- 
proach the development of the understandiag. 

* See liOtd Brougham, Dialogues on Instinct, for some remarkable facts. 

' Whewell, ubi sup., Vol, II, Pt. 1. Book ix. Ch. iii. Man may , subdue the, 
instinct of an animal, and apparently improve the creature, by superinducing hia 
own undorstauding upon it. The pliant nature of dogs and aoma tnabiea them 
to yield to hisa in this case. But they are not m% improTed in the quaUtieB 
of a dog or s, horse, hut only become caricatures of theix master's caprice. 
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This acts in a different way. It generalizoa f5pom expe* 
rience ; makes an induction from fac^s ; a deduction from 
principles. It looks both, backwards and forwards. The 
man of undei^tandin^ acts from experience^ reflection, 
forethought; and habit. If he had no other iinpelling 
principle, all his action must ba of this character. But 
though understanding be capable of indefinite increase, 
instinct yan never be wholly extirpated f 'om this com- 
pound being, man. The most artificial or cultivated feels 
the twinges of instinctive nature. The lower animals rely 
entirely on instinct ; the savage chiefly thereon, while the 
civilized and matured man depends mostly on understand- 
ing for his guide. As the sphere of action enlarges 
which takes place as the boy outgrows his childhood, 
and the savage emerges from barbarism, instinct ceases 
to be an adequate guide, and the understanding spon- 
taneously developes itself to take its place.' 

In respect, then, to Msn^s animal nature, this fact re- 
^ mainB , that there is an external supply for each interi^al 
want, and a guide to conduct from the want to the supply. " 
This guide is adequate to the purpose. When it is fol- 
lowed, and thus the conditions of our animal nature com- 
plied with, the want is satisfied, becomes a source of 
pleasure, a means of development. In tMs case there is 
nothing miraculous intervening between the desire and 
its gratification. Man is hungry. Instinct leads him to 
the ripened fruit. He eats and is appeased. The satis- 
faction of the want comes naturally, by a regular law, 
which God has imposed upon the constitution of Man. 
He is blessed by obeying, and cursed by violating this 
/law. God himself does riot transcend this law, but acts 
through it, by it, in it. Wa observe the law and obtain 
, ' what we need. Thus for every point of natural desire in 
the body, there is a point of natural satis&iction out of the 
body. This guide conducts, from one to the other, as ft 
isdius connects the centre with the circumference. Our 
££nimal welfare is complete when the two are thus brought 
into contact. 

Now the same rule may be shown to hold good in each 

> 6m wme Mofonnd mnarks on fhe fosce of the uutinctive life «moQg 
Barage*. Banonffl:, ubi «p., Oh. XXII. 
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other departmenfc into whicli we liave divided the iwmjfm 
faculties. Iliere is something without us to correspond to *^ 
each want of the Intellect. This is found in the objects of 
Nature ; in the sublime, the useful, the beautiful, the com- 
mon things we meet; in the ideas and conceptions that 
arise unavoidably when man, the thinking subject, comes 
intellectually in contact with external things, the object of 
thought. We turn to these things instiuctively, at first, 

** Tho oye, — it cannot choose but see, 
"We cannot bid the ear be gtiU ; 
Our bodies feel, where'er they be, 
Against or with our will." 

Man is not sufficient for himself intellectually, more than 
physically. He cannot rely wholly on what he is. There 
18 at first nothing in Man but Man himself; a being of 
multiform tendencies, and many powers lying latent — germ 
sheathed in germ. Without some external object to rouse 
the senses, excite curiosity, to stimulate the understand- 
ing, induce reflecfc'on, exercise reason, judgment, imagina- 
tion, — all these ff culties would sleep in their causes, un- 
used and worthless in the soul. Obeying the instinctive 
tendenersr of the mind, which impels to thought, keeping 
its laws, we gain satisfaction for the intellectual desires; 
One after another the faculties come ii?tp action, grow up 
to maturity, and intellectual welfare is complete with no 
miracle, but by obedience to the laws of mind. 

The same may be said of the afiectional and moral nainire 
of Man. There is something without us to answer the 
demands of the Affections and the Moral Sense, and we 
turn instinctively to them. Does God provide for the 
animal wants and no more ? He is no step-father, but a 
bountiful parent to the intellectual, aifectional, and moral 
elements of his child. There is a point of satisfaction out 
of these for each point of desire in them, and a guide to 
mediate between the two. This general rule may then be 
laid down. That for ^tch animal, intellectual, affeotionial, | 
moral want of Man, there is a supply set within his reach* 
and a guide to connect the two j that no miracle is needed 
to supply the want ; but satisfaction is given soon as the 
guide is followed and the law kept, which instinct or the 
uaderstandiog renir^ds. 
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CHAPTER V. 

STATEMENT OP THE ANALOaT lEOM THIS EELATION. 

Now it was said before, that the religious was the deep- 
est, highest, strongesi; element in Man, and since the wants 
of the lower faculfies are so abundantly provided with na- 
tural means of satisfying them, the Analogy leads us irre- 
sistibly to conclude, that the higher faculty would not be 
neglected ; that here as elsewhere there must be a natural 
and not miraculous supply for natural wants, a natural 
guide to conduct from one to the other, and natural h,v>a, 
or conditions, to be observed, and natnral satisfaction to 
be obtained in this way j that as God was no step-father, 
but a bountifid parent to the lower elements, so he must 
be to t^^e higher; that as there was a point of satisfaction 
out of the body, mind, and heart, for each desire in it, so 
therg must be a poino of satisfaction out of the soul, for 
each desire in the soul. Is it God's way to take care of 
oxen and leave men uncared for ? In a system where 
ever^ opot on an insect's wing is roujided as diligently, 
and as carefully finished oS', as a world, are we to suppose 
the Soul of Man is left without natural protection ? If 
there is a law, a permanent mode of divine action, whereby 
each atom of dust keeps its place and holds its own, surely 
we are not to dream ike Soul of Man is left with no law 
for its religious life and satisfaction. 

To draw the pattJleis still closer. By the religious con- ' 
sciouBuess we feel the want of some assured support %o 
depend on, who has infinite Power to sustain us, jjifinite 
Wisdom to provide for ns, infinite Goodness to cherish U3 ; 
as we most know the will of Him oh whom we depend, 
and ihos determine what is religious truth and religious 
dutyi in order that we may do that duty, receive that 
truth, obey tluit will, and thus obtain rest for the soul, 
md the highest apiritaal wel&re, by knbwing a&d folfilling 
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its conditioiis^ so Analogy teaches that in this, as in the 
other csaae, there must be a supply for the wants, and 
some plain, regular, and not miraculous means, access- 
ible to each man, whereby he can get a knowledge of 
this Support, discover this Will, and thus, by observing 
the proper conditions, obtain tibie highest spiritual wel- 
fare. 

This argument for a direct connection between Man and 
God, is only rebutted in one of these two ways : Either, 
first, by denying that Man has any religious wants ; or, 
secondly, by affirming that he is himself alone a supply to 
them, without need of reliance on anything independent 
of hiitnself. The. last is contrary to philosophy, for, the- 
oretically speaking, by natm*e there is nothing in Man, 
but Mian himself, ms tendencies and powers of action and 
reception ; in the religious element there is nothing but 
the religious element, as, theoretically speaking, by na- 
ture, there is in the body nothing but the body j m hunger 
nothing but hunger. To make Man dependent on nothing 
but Man; the religious element on nothing but the ro- 
hgious element, and therefore sufficient for itself, is quite 
as absurd as to make the body dependent only on the 
body ; the appetite of hunger on nothing but hunger, suf- 
ficient to satisfy itself. Besides, our consciousness, and. 
above all our religious consciousness, is that of depend- 
ence. The soul feels its direct dependence on God, as 
much as the body sees its own direct dependence on 
matter. 

If the one statement is contrr,Ty to philosophy, the other 
is contrary to fact. We feel religious wajits ; the history 
of Man is a perpetual expression of these wants j an effort 
for satisfaction. It cannot be denied that we need some- . 
thing that shall bear the same relation to the religious 
Element which food bears to the palate, light to the^ eye, 
sound to the ear, beauty to the imagination, truth to the 
understanding, friendship to the heart, and duty to con- 
science. How shall we pass itom the want to its satisfac- 
tion ? Now the fore© of the Analogy is this — ^it leads ns ^ 
to expect such a natural satis&ction for spiritual wants as 
we have for the humbler wants. The very .wants them- 
selves imply the satisfaction; sckm as we begin to act, 
there awakes, by nature^ a Sentiment of Goo. Basbou 
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ciyes tis a distinct Idea of Him, and from this Idea also it 
loUowB that he must supply these wants. 

Tho question then comes as to the fact : Is there, or is 
there not, a regolar law, that is, a constant mode of 
operation, by wmch the religious wants are supplied, as by 
a regulair law the body*8 wants are met ? Now, animated 
by vxe p ^.tural trust, or faith, which is the spontaneous 
action of the religious Element, we should say : Yes, it 
must be so. God takes care of the sparrow's body j can 
he neglect Man's Soul ? Then, reasoning again from the 
general analogy of God's providence, as before shown, and 
stiQ mote from the Idea of God, as above laid down, we 
say again : It must be so. Man must, through the re- 
ligious Element, have a connection with God, as by the 
senses with Matter. He is, relative to us, the object of 
the soul, as much as matter is the object of the senses. 
As God has an influence on passive and unconscious Mat- 
ter, so he must have on active and conscious Man. As 
this action in the one case is only modified by the condi- 
tions of Matter, so will it be in the other only by the con- 
ditions of Man. As no obedient animal is doomed to 
wander up and down, seeking rest, but finding none ; so 
no obedient man can be left hopeless, forlorn, without a 
supply, without a guide. 

Now :t might be supposed that tbie spontaneous pre- 
sentiment of this supply for our spiritual demands, this 
two-fold argument from the Idea of God and the Analogy 
of his action in general, would satisfy both the sponta- 
neous and Che reflective mind, convincing them of Man's 
general capability of a coimection With God, of receiving 
truth in a regular and a natu bI way from him, by revela- 
tion, inspiration, suggestion, or by what other name we 
may caU the joint action of the divine aud human mind. 
Such iDdeed is the belief of natibns in an ewly and simple 
state. It is attested by the literature, traditions, and ihonu- 
ments of all primitive people. They believed that God 
held converse with Men. He spoke to. the voices of na- 
ture j m signs and omens; in dreams by night; in deep, 
silent thoughts bv day ; skill, strength, wisdotu, goodness, 
were referred to Him. The highest fhndjioa of mea Was 
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Gbd's Gift. He made the laws cf Minos, Moses, Numa, 
Bhadimaiithus ; lie inspirea the Poet, Artist, Patriot; 
works with the righteous everywhere. Had Fetichism no 
meaning ? Was Polytheism only a lie with no truth at 
the bottom F Prayers, sacrifices, &sts, priesthoods, show 
that men believed in intercourse with God. Good simple- 
hearted men and women, who live hves of piety, believe it 
now, and never dream it is a great philosophical truth, 
which lies in their mind. They wonder anybody shool'i 
doubt it. 

But yet among thinkmg men, who have thought just 
enough to distrust instinct, but not enough to see. .by the 
understanding the object which instinct discloses^ espe- 
cially it sterns among thinking Englishmen and Americans, 
a general doubt prevails on titis' point. • 

The material world is before our eyes ; its phenomena 
are obvious to the senses, and most Lien having active 
senses — ^which develope before the understanding — ^andthe 
lower faculties of intellect also somewhat active, get 
pretty clear notions about these phenomena, though not 
of their cause and philosophy. But as t^e soul is rarely 
so active as the senses, as the whole spiritual nature is, 
not often so well developed as the senbual, so spiritual 
j)henomena are little noticed; very few men have clear 
notions about them. Hence to many men all spiritual and 
religious matters are vague. " Perhaps yes and perhaps 
no^'' is all they can say. 

Then again the matter is made worse, for they hear ex- 
trscvagant claims made in relation to spiritual things and 
intercourse with Grod. One man says he was healed of a 
fever, or saved from drowning, not by the medicine, or the 
boatman, but by the direct interposition of God ; another 
will have it that he has direct aiid miraculons illumina- 
tions, though it is plain he is still sitting in dbrlcness. 
This bigot would destroy all humaa knowl^ge^ tlukt there 
may be deaa paper to receive the divine word, nuracop* 
iousljr written t&eieon; that fimalao bids men tnut th» 
docmne-whidi is vepated of miraculous origin md even at 
TsnalLce with koman feddtaee. Both ^ bigoi and the 
IsaAtic tiondesEin Ssifinoe «8 1l>» "Bnde of Umaxm/* vdM 
talk boastingly of their special revelations, their n&v light. 
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this revelation. The sincere man of good sense is dis- 
masted by these things, and asks if there be no Pride of 
Folly as well as Reason, and no revelation of nonsense froin 
the man's own bndn, which is mistaken as an eternal truth 
coming winged from the Godhead ? He rests, therefore, 
in his notions of mere material things ; wiU see nothing 
whieb he cannot see through ; bebeye nothing he cannot 
handle. These material notions have already become sys- 
tematized ; and so far as there is any philosophy commonly 
accredited amongst us, it is one which gi*ows mainly out 
of this sensual way of looking at things; a philosophy 
which logically denies the possibility of inspiration, or in- 
tercourse with God, except through a miracle that shall 
transcend the faculties of Man. 

Now on this subject of inspiration there are but three 
views possible. Each of these is supported by no one 
Tv^ter exclusively or perfectly, but by many taken in the 
agggregate. Let us examine each of them as it appears in 
recent times, with its philosophy and logical consequences. 
However, it is to be remembered that all conclusions which 
follow logically, are not to be charged on men who admit 
the premises. 



CHAPTER YL ' 

THU EATIONAIISTIO '#1BW, OE NATUEALICM. 

This iElows'that the original powers of Nature, as shown 
in the inorganic, the vegetable, and the animal world, all 
(»me frona QoA at the &st; that he is a principle either 
materutl or spiritual, separate from the world;, and inde- 
pendent thereof. He made the World, and isli things, in-' 
cludiag Maa> and stamped on them <%rtain laws, wiiich 
they are to keep.^ He was bat transiently present aaiid 

fepante w M^tniUb from ik» mdrmsi ^Stiuie im jffgtm would »»pih^t^t^ 
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active in Nature at creation j is not immanently preseEfc and 
active therein. Ho liaa now nothing to do with, the world 
but — to see it go. Here, then, is God on the one side ; on the 
other, Man and Nature. But there is a ^reat gulf fixed be- 
tween them, over which there passes, neither U-od nor Man. 

This theory teaches that Man, in addition to his organs 
of perception, has certain intellectual Acuities by wnich 
he can reason from eflfect to cause j can discover truth, 
which is the statement of a fact ; from a number of facts 
in science can discern a scientific law, the relation of thing 
to thing ; from a number of facts in morals,' can learn the 
relation of man to man, deduce a moral law, which shell 
teach the most expedient and profitable way of mana^g 
afiairs. Its statement of both scientific and moral tacts 
rests solely on ejcperience, and never goe^ beyond the 
precedents. Still further, it allows that men can find out 
there is » Gcd, by ressoriing experimentally from observ- 
ations in the material world, andmetaphysically also, from 
the connection of notions in the mind. But this conclu- 
si-^n is only to be reached, in either case, by a process that 
is long, complicated, tortuous, and so difi&cult that but one 
man in some thousands has the necessary experimental 
knowledge, and but one in suiue uiillious tho metaphysical 
subtlety, requisite to go through it, and become certaia that 
there is a God. Its notion of God is this — a Being who ex- 
ists as the Power, Mind, and Will that caused the imiverse.* 

The metaphysical philosophy of this system may be 
briefly stated. In Man, by nature, there is nothing but 
mian ; there is but one channel by which knowledge can 
come into man, that is sensation ; perception through the 
senses. That is an assumption, nobody pretends it is 
.proved. This knowledge is modified by reflection— the 
mind's process of ruminating upon the knowledge which 
sensation affords. At any given time, therefore, if we exi- 
a&ine what is in Man, we &id nothing which has not first 
been in the senses. Now the senses converse only with 
finite phenomena. Reflection — what can it get oul of 

all Beligios, it may be oalled irr^^vm Natiurvlim ; vitih fM I luTe notr 
nothing to do. Some hAve been, oaUed JEtatioiuauti, idio deny tiiat God is 
B^arste from the irorld. See aboy^ Boole I. 

^ Dr Dcarsy, witiafl in tlie Cturutian £saininer, »p t]]« nTop<maon iwa* 
theie Is a Ood " »• not « mHMv^.'' Bee Sxm^s^ fsr 1845, p. et iw^; 
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these ? The Absolute ? The premisti does not wamtnt 
the conclusion. Something " as good as Infinite ? " Let 
us see. It makes a scientific law a mere generalization 
from observed fects which it can never go beyond. Its 
science, therefore, is in the rear of observation j we do not 
know thereby whether the next stone shall fall to the 
ground or from it. AH it can say of the universality of 
any law of science, is this, " So far as we have seen, it is 
BO." It cannot pass from the Particular to the Universal 
It makes a moral law the result of external experience, 
merely an induction from moral facts ; not the affirmation 
of Man's moral nature declaring the eternal rule of Bight. 
It learns Morality by seeing what plan succeeds best in 

/ the .'icng run. Its Morality, therefore, is Selfishness veri- 
fied by experiment. A man in a new "case, for which he 
can find no precedents, knows not what to do. He is 
never certain he is right till he gets the reward. Its 
moral law at present, like the statute law, is the slowly 
elaborated product of centuries of experience. It pretends 

• to find out God, as a law in science, solely, by reasoning 
from efiect to cause ; from a plan to the designer. Then 
on what does a man's belief in God depend ? On man's 
nat'ire, acting spontaneously ? No j for there is nothing 
in man but man, and nothing comes in but sensations, 
which do not directly give us God. It depends on reflec- 
tion, argument, that process of reasoning mentioned be- 
fore. Now admitting that sensation affords sufficient pre- 
mise for the conclusion, there is a difficulty in the way. 
The man must either depend on his own reasoning, or 
that of another. In the one case he may be mistaken, in 
an argument so long, crooked, and diffiioott. It is at best 
an inference. The " Hypothesis of a God," as some impi- 
ously call it — ^may thus rest on no better argument than 
the hypothesis of Vortices, or IJpioydes. hk the other 
case, u we trust another man, he may be mlBtaken } still 
worse, may design to deceive liie inquirer, ae, w© are told, 
the Heathen Sages did. Where, then, is the Ofii't&in oon- 
viction of any God at all ? This theory allows none. Its 
"proof of the existence of God" is a proof of the poaein 
bi)ityof»God; perhaps of his probability; snreljziomore. 
But the case is yet worse. Xa any argum^ta>ti(m iheroi 
mi20t be no mope ^reasedl ia the ooi^tSnacm tbaii is Ion 
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gioaJly and confessedly implied in, the premises. WKen 
finite phenomena are the only premises, whence comes the 
Idea of Infinite God ? It denies that Man has any Idea of 
the Absolute, Infinite, Perfect. Instead of this, it allows 
only an accnmolatiye notion, formed &om a series of con- 
ceptions of what is finite and imperfect. The Kttle we can 
know of God came from reasoning abont objects of sense. 
Its notion of God is deduced purely from empirical observa- 
tion ; what notion of a Gt>d can reat le^tunately on that 
basis ? Nature is fiooite. To infer an infinite Author is 
false logic. We see but in part, and hare not grasped up 
this sum of things, nor seen liow seeming evu consists 
with real good, nor accounted for the great anionnt of 
misery, apparently unliquidated, in the world j therefore 
Nature is imperfect to men's eyes. , Why infer a perfect 
Author from an imperfect work? Injustice and cruelty 
are allowed in the world- How then can its Maker be re- 
lied on as just and merciful ? Let there be nothing in the 
conclusion which is not in the pre j'^ses. 

This theory gives us only a finite and imperfect God, 
which is no Qod at all. He cannot be trusted out of 
sight ; for its faith is only an inference from what is seen. 
Instead of a religious sentiment in man, which craves all 
the perfections of the Godhead, reaches out after the Inw 
finite "first Good, first Perfect, end firat Fair," it gives us 
only a tendency to reverence or fear what is superior to 
ourselves, and above our comprehension j a tendency 
which the Bat and the Owl have in common with Socrates 
and Fenolon. It makes a man the slave of his organiza- 
tion. Free-will is not possible. His highest aim is self- 
preservation ; his greatest evil death. It denies the im- 
mortality of Man, and foolishly asks " proc^ " of I3ie foctr— 
meaning proofs palpable to the senses. Its finite God is 
not to be trusted, except under his bond and covenant to 
give us what we ask for. 

It makes no difference between Good and Evil } Sxpedi- 
ent and Inexpedient are the better words. These are to be 
learned only by Ionic study and much cunning. All men 
have not the requisite skill to find out moral and religious 
doctrines, and no means of proving eil^ier in their own 
heart; tiberefore they must take the wwd of their ap- 
pointed teachers and pluloftopl^rs, who "have invest!- 
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.ffatedthe matter j-'f found there is " an expedient way " 
for men to follow, and a " Grod " to punish tnem if they do 
not follow it. In moral and religious matters the mass of 
men must rely on ike authority of their teachers. Millions 
of men, who never made an astronomical observation, be- 
lieve the distance between the Earth and the Sun is what 
Newton or Laplace declares it tb be. Why should not 
men tako moral and religious doctrines on the same evi- 
dence? It is true, astronomers have differed a little — 
some making the Earth the centre, some the Sun — and 
divines stiU more. But xien must learn the moral law as 
the statute law. The Staie is above each man's private no- 
tions about good and evil, and controls these, as well ea 
thieir passions. Man must act always from mean and selfish 
views, never jfrom Love of the Good, the Beautilld, the True. 

Thia system would have religious forms and cxeremonies 
to take up the mind of the people; moral precepts, and 
religions creeds, "published by authority," to keep men 
from unprofitable crimes j an established Church, like the 
Jail and the Gallows, a piece of state-machinery. It is 
logical in this, for it fears that, without such a provision, 
the sensual nature would overlay the intellectual ;. the few 
religious ideas common men could get, would be so shadowy 
and uncertain, and men be so blinded by Prejudice, Super- 
stition, and Fancy, or so far misled by Passion and ignorant 
Selfishness, that nothing but want and anarchy would en- 
sue. It tells men to pray. None can escape the convic- 
tion that prayer, vocal or silent, put up as a request, or 
felt as a sense of suppHcation, is natural as hunger and 
thirst, or tears and smiles. Even a self-styled Atheist^ 
talks of the important physiological functions of prater. 
This theory makes prayer a 'Soliloquy of the man j a think- 
ing with the upper part of the head; a sort of moral gym- 
nastics. Thereby we get nothing fi^m God. He is the 
other side of the world. " He is a journeying, or pursuing, 
or peradventure he sleepeth." Prayer is useral to the wor- 
shipper as the ppef s frenzy, when he apostrophizes a 
Mountain, -dr the Moon, and works himself into a rapture, 
but gets nothing from the Mountain pr the Moon, except 
what he carried out. . 

in a word, this theory reduces the Idea of God to f^t of 
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an abstract Cause, and erclnde^ this cause botK firom "Maa 
and tlie World, It has only a finite God, whioli is no God 
at all, for tlie two terms cancel each other. It has only a 
selfish Morality, which is no Morality at all, foe the same 
reason. It reduces the Soul to iihe aggregate Amotions of V 
the flesh J Providence to a law of matter; Infinity to a 
dream ; Eeligion to priestcraft ; Prayer to an apostrophe ; 
Morality to making a good bargain ; Conscience to ounnicg. 
It denies the possibility of any connection between Gt)d 
and lilan. Revelation and Inspiration it regards as figures 
of speech, by viiich we refer to an agency purely ideal 
what was the result of the Senses and Matter acting thereon. 
Men calling themselves inspired, speaking in the liame of 
God, were deceivers, or deceived. Prophets, the religions 
Geniuses of the world, mistook their fancies for revela- 
tion; embraced a cloud instead of a Goddess, and prO' 
duced only misshapen dreams. Judged by this system, 
Jesus of Nazareth was a pure-minded linatic, who knew no 
more about God than Peter Bayle and Pomponatios, but 
yet did the world service, by teaching the result of his own 
or others* experience, as re\ alationa from God accompanied 
with the promise another life, which is reckoned a pli- 
ant delusion, useful to keeji men out of crime, a clever 
auxiliary of the powers that be. 

This System has perhaps never been held in all its parts 
by any one man,* but each portion has often been defended, 
and 'fXL its parts go together and come unavoidably from ^ 
that notion, that were is nothing in man which was not 
first in the senses.* The best representatives of this school 
were, it may be, the French Materialists of the last century, 
and some of the English Deists. The latter term is applied 
to men of the most various character and ways of thinciRg. 
Some ot f .em were most excellent men in all respects j 
men who did mankiod great service by exposing the fiuiat- 
icism of the Superstitious, and by showing the absorditaes 

^ ItuiBBtrootivetofmtheiitflaeDoeofthuf<>m<tfplifiot(qp>^ 
departmsati of inqtimr> u ^own in the wxituu;* of Bwsoo, Sobbes, Locke, 
CoUm,1i8ttdeiriQ0, UMdej, Hume, iPriesflej. Foley, Home<>Tooke, Condillac, 
HelTotitu, Dtorwin^ Bentbsm, fto. Bat thu pnilcwophy ooold never Mir miktv 
ib» Snelifh mind. So were such men an Cnaworth, If ore, CmnWlca^ 
Edwards, Wotlatton, CSaiike, Bntler, Berkelv, Harrii, Priee. tad inora reociitly, 
Sad, Steirait, Brown, GoleridM, and Carlyle, not to iuentioB tb* »»r$ mftticd 
men like Fox and Penn, wi& tta^ foUowen. 

s See fiM jndiei^M obamstioiia of Shnftosbmry, eigiitli Letter io. a Stadui 



c:alir20s5 hj msiiy of tlio OliriGiiaDS. Some of tliem irere 
maoh. mom religions and iieaTealy-mincled tlian their oppo- 
nents, and liad o, Cueology much moro Christian, which 
ijalled Goodnesa by its proper came, and tvorshipped vrod 
in io%7liness of heart, and a divine life. But the spirit of 
this system tahes different forms in different men. It ap- 
pears m the cold moraliiy and repulsive forms of Ee'Si'^ion 
of Br Riestleyj who was yet one of the best of men j in the 
SGapticism of Hnme and his followers, which has been a 
useful medicine to the Church; in the selfish system of 
Paiey, far more dangerous than . the doubts of Hume or the 
scoffs of Gibbon and v oltair-e ; in t\e coarse, vulgar material- 
asm of Hobbe^, who may be taken as ons of the best repre. 
sentatires of the system. 

It. is obvious enough, that this system of Katuralism is 
f tkQ Philosophy which lies at the foundation of the popular 
vheology in New England that it is very little understood 
by the men, out of piilpits and in pulpits^ who adhere to 
it j livho, while they hold last to the theory of the worst of 
the English Deists— though of only the worst j while they 
deny the immanence of God in Matter and Man, and there- 
fore take away the possibility of natural inspiration, and 
ding to that system of pMlosophy which justifies the 
Doubt of Hume, the Semshness of Paley, the coarse 
Materialism <rf Hobbes,— -are yet ashamed of their descent, 
and seek to point out others of a quite different spiritual 
complexion, as the lineal descendants of that ancient stock. 

This eyaima has one ne^tive merit. It -e&n^ ag such, 
never lead to fanaticism. Those sects, or individuals, who 
approach most nearly to pure Naturalism, have never been 
accused, in religious matters, of going too fast or too far. 
But it hsa a positive exceilehce. It kys great stress on 
the h^imaa mind, &nd ouitivates the understanding to the 
last degree. However, its Philosophy, its Theology^ its 
Worship, ara of the. senses, and the, senses alone.^ 

J Ifeave Jiot th(Kigbt i«aec«scsrf to refer particularly to the autJiora repre- 
senting this) systeiB. 1 nave r&tlier taken pairis to espreas their dootriae in lay 
GTHi words, lest inditidaels blioald be thought responsible for the sins of tha 
BTStem. Ono may read may works of divmity, and see that tuis philosophy 
, Ihj uncoEsciously ia the wilEer's mind. I do not meaa to iasinuata that many 
praona fuUy and >faio«inriy believe this doctjrine.bat that ihey aro yet gov- 
©rned by it, m^bt the momficatipn treated of in fte nest chapter. Locke has 
sometimes bcc-a charged with folliea of this shamcter, but unji^tly, as it sceras 
to ase, foff ft.ouga lh« faa^aJnontal prinqiples of his pMlcaophy, and many pas* 
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This system differs in many respects from tlie otI»Qr I 
"bat ifcs pldlosopliy is at bottom the same. It dessfes tliafe 
by natuTftl action tliere can be anytbing in Man -wbicli was ' 
not first in the seiiBes j 'vvhaiever transcends tbe senses 
can come to bim only by a Miracle. And tbe Miracle is 
attended witk pbeuomena obvious to tbe senses. To 
develope tbe natural side of tbe tbeory it sets God on tlie 
one side and man on tbe otber. However it admits tb© 
immanence of God in Matter, and talks vory little aboufe 
tbe laws of Matter, wbicb it tbinks require revision, 
amendment, and even repeal, as if tbe nature of tbinga 
obang'ed, or G-od grew -wiBer by experimenti It does not 
see tiiat if God is talways tbe fe^tne, and immanent in 
Kature, tbe laws of Katnre can neither cbange nor ho 
cbanged.* It limits tbe powe?? of Man atill furtber tban 
the forraor tbeory. It deniea that bo can, of bimself, dis- 
cover tbe existence of God j or find out tbat it is better to 
love bds brotber tban to bate him, to subject tbe Passions 
to Reason, Desire to Duty, rather than to anbject Eeasoa 
, to Pasaion, Duty to Desire.* Man can find out bE fiat m 

eag;e3 in Ma worlu, do certaialy look that way, otbora ara of a qait« sptritaal 
tendency. See King's Life cf Locko, Vol. I. p. 368» et seq.j sad aw thisolc^cal 
■writings, passim. 

» l^btutB,iu e letter to the ?rincss8 of Wales, 0pp. pM. ed. Etflmaan, Ber- 
lin, 1840, p. ?46»7> amuses hitssslf with ridiculing tnie TJut?, which hs Rseri'bea 
to Newton and Ms- foUow^jra ; e^aording to tbem," vtys be, Ood jsmt \?md 
op hia watch from time to tamo or it would stop outright. Ho wsa aot f«r« 
aghtcd snongh to make a perpetuai.jnotton." 

, » Some SajJeraaturalists admit that Man by aatuvs can find cut t&e ©oat \m* 
portant jreligious truths, in tho way sot dowa before, and scmo a^.ie a aioral 
sms in man. Others deny both. A recent writer dsoies that ho m 2nd by 
thaliglit of Nature ass craEOboaiOAii 'invta. Natural theology ia not pos* 
eible, See Irons, Oa the whole Boctrins of l^'ical OaTiseSj Loa^Cl836j p. 3i, 
129, enO. pmmu His iatrodactojy ^^%ss oa tmi^sn Som is vasri ejuiaus. 
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needed for bis aaim^Ji and intellectual welfare, with no 
miracle; but can learn nothing that is needed for his 

>/ moral and religions welfare. He can invent the steam 
engine, and calculate the orbit of Bailey's comet; but 
cannot tell Good from Evil, nor determine th^t there is a 
God. The Ujinecessary is mven him ; ^the Indispensable 
he cannot get by nature. Man, therefore, is the veriest 
wretch in creation. His mind librcss him to inmibe on 
religious mattei^, but brings him into doubt, and leaves > 
bim in the very slouch of Despond. He goes up and ' 
down sorrowing, seeking reii»t, but finding non6. Nay; 
it goes further still, and declares that, by ilature, all men's 
actions ars sin, hateful to God. 

On the other hand, it teaches that God works a miracle 

^ from time to time, and makes to mer. a positive revektion 

^ of moral and religious truth, which they could not other- 
wise gain. Its mstory of revelations is this : God revealed 
his own exist'Once in a visible form to the first man ; 
taught him religious and moral duties by words orally 
spoken. The first man communicated this kiiowledge to his 
descendants, from whom the tradition of the &cb has 
spread over all tiie world. Men know there is a God, and 

^ a distinction between right and wrong, only by hearsay, 
as they know there was a Flood in the time of Noah, or 
Deucalion. The first man sinned, and foQ firom the state 
of frequent communion with God. Eevelations have since 
become rare ; exceptions in the history of men. However, 
as Man having no connection with the Infinite must soon 
perish, God continued to make miraculous revelations to 
one single people. To them he gave laws, religious and 
civil; made predictions, and accompanied ^h revelation 
by some miraculous sign, for without it none could dis* 
tinguish the trul^ from a lie. Other nations received re*, 
flections of this light, which was directly imparted to the 
favoured people. At length he m^de a revelation of all 
religiona and mor^ truth, by means of his Son, a chvine 
Hud miraculous being, both God and Man, and confirmed 
the tidings 1^ miracles the most surprising. As this re- 
He lin MBM tXMllmt vmukM, for thera are two kinfdoms of philoeophj in 
Mm, bnt uriihca to sdvanoo what he oslb Tevesled reufiouu tt the enietue of 
the fonadatiAa of sU Religion. The Ottoman King mm thiDlu himteu Msour^ 
OS th« fiiroMiffl Iw has u«ia aH hii btothnt. 
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velation is to last for ever, it bas been Tooorded miracm* 
lously, and preserved for all coming time. The persons 
who Tttcoived direct commnnicsation miractdonsly from (3od, . 
are of course mediators between Him and the human race. . 

Now to live as raiigiona men, we must have a knowledge 
of religious trath; for this we must depend alone on these 
mediators. Without them we have no access to Grod. 
They h&ve established a new relation between Man and 
God. But they are mortal, and have deceased. However, 
their sayings are recorded by miraculous aid. A know- 
ledge of* God's will, of Morality and Religion, therefore, is 
only to be got at, b^ studying the documents which con- 
tain a record of their words and works, for the Word of 
God has become the letter of Scripture. We can know 
nothing of God, Religion, or Morals at first hand. God 
was but transiently present in a small number of the race^ 
and has now left it altogether. 

This theory forge that a verbal revelation can never 
( ommunicate a simple idea, like that of God, Justice^ Love, 
Religion, more than a word can give a deaf man an idea of 
sound. It makes inspiration a very rare miracle, con6ned 1^ 
to one nation, and to some scores of men in that nation, 
who stand between us and God. We cannot pray in omr 
own name, but in that of the mediator, who hears lAio 
prayer, and makes intercession for us. It exalts certain*^ 
miraculous persons, but degiades Man. In prophets and 
saints, in Moses and Jesus, it does not see the possibility 
of the race made real;, but onl^ the miraculous work of 
God. Our duty is not to inqmre into the truth of their 
word. Reason is no judge of that. We must put faith in 
all which all of them tell us, thought they conlrodict each 
other never so often. Thus it makes an antithesb between 
!Faith and Knowledge, Reason and Revelation. It denies"*^ 
that common men, in the nineteenth century, can get at 
Truth, and God, as Paul and John in the first century. It 
sacrifices Eearon, Conscience, and Love to the words of 
the miraculous men, and thus makes its mediator a tyrant, 
who rules over the soul by external authority, restaicting 
Reason, Conscience, and Love ; not a brother, who acts in 
the soul, by waking its dormant powers, disclomng truth, 
and leading others by a divine life to Gt>d, the Source of 
Xiight. It says the words of Jesns are txue. because he. 
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spoke ihem ; not Hhat he Ispoke ihem beoause trae; It 
relies entieely on past times ; doeii not give ns the Abso- 
lute Beli^on;» as it exists in Man's natarej and the Ideas 
of the iuiuightj^ only a historical mode of worship, as 
lived ont- here or there. It says the canon of B^velatiou 
is closed ; God ynU tko longer act on men as heretofore. 
We haye oorae at the end of the feast; are bom in the 
latter days and dotage of mankind, and can only get hght 
by Taking amid the ashes of the pa^t, and blowing its 
brands^ now almost extinct. It demes t^t God is present 
and active in all spirit as in all space«^thas it dames that 
he is Infinite. In the iKuraoolous docoments it gives us 
an objective standard, the only infallible mle of religions 
faith and practice." These mediators are greater than the 
soul ; the Bible the master of Reason, Conscience, and the 
Regions Sentiment. They stand in the place of Gi A. 

l^Bn ask of this system : How do you know theie is in 
Man nothing but the product cf sensation, or miraculous 
tradition ; that he cannot approach God except by miracle ; 
that these mediators received truth miracubusly ; t-aught 
all truth ; nothing but , the truth ; that you havo their 
words pure and unmixed in your Scriptures ; that God 
,has no Iforther revelation to make ? The answer is : — We 
find it convenient to assume all this, and accordingly have 
banished Beason from the premises, for she asked trouble- 
some questions. We condescend to no proof of the &cts. 
Yon must take our word for that. Thus the main doc« 
trines of the theory rest on assumptions ; on no-&cts. 

This system represents the despair of Man groping after 
God. Tne religious Moment acts, but is crippled by a 
philosophy poor and sensual. Is Man nothing but a com.< 
bination of five senses, and a thinking machine to grind 
up tnd bolter sensationsi aad learn of God only by hear- 
say f The God of Supematuralism is a God mue oS; its 
Eeligion' wcm-out and second-hand. We cannot meet 
God fitca to &ce. In one resp^t it is worse than natural- 
ism ; tiiat sets great value on the lenities of Man, which 
this depredates and pro&nes. But aSl systems rest on a 
truth, or they could not be; this on a great truth, or it 
ooold not pTOvail widely. It admits a qualifitid immanence 
of Godin j^ature, and declares, also^ t^t pmui^c^ is de- 
pendent on HixD/lbr rehg^ons mdi miml for all 



tihiiigs eka ; has a oonneotioii wi& 0o4 wlio teelSij goiSim, 
€>dacates, and blesses the race, for h& u trancdai^tly prraeni . ' 
i^erein. The doctrine of miraoolotis events, births^ per* 
sonS;, deaths, and the like, this is the veil of Poetry dravna 
over the &ce of Fact. It has a truth not admitted by 
Naturalism. As only a few *^ Ihrnking" men even in &noy 
can be satisfied withont a connection with God; fio Natoral^ 
ism is always confined to a few reflective and cultivated 
percons ; while the mass of men believe in the super- 
natural theory, at least, in the truth it covers up. Its 



siently active in Man, not immanent in him; restoict the 
divine prasence and action to times, places, and ^rsons^ 
It overlooks the fact that if i«ligious truth be necessary 
for aU, then it mast either have I^een provided for and pnt 
in the reach of all, or slse there is a fault in the divine 

{>lan. Then again, if God gives a natural supply for the 
ower wants, it is probabH to say the least, he will not 
neglect t'^^ higher. Now for the religions consciousness 
of Man, a knowledge of two great truths is indispensable : 
nuQielv', a knowledge of the existence of tiie Infinite €k>d, 
and of the duty we owe to Him, for a knowledge of these 
two is implied in all religions teaching and hfe. Now one 
of two tlungs mnst be admitted, and a thirc^ is not pos- 
sible : either Man can discover these two iMl^s by the 
light of Nature, or he cannot. If the latter be the case, 
then is he the most hopel^t^s of aU beings. Bevelation <£ 
these truths is oonfinea to a fisw ; it is indispensably neces- 
sary to all. AjQCordingly the first hypothesis is genersQy 
admitted by the supdmaturalists, in New England'— though, 
in spite of their philosophy-*— that these two things can bo 
discoviered by the light of Nature. Then if tiie two mnin 
points, the premises which involve the whole of Monls 
and Beligion, lie li^ihin the TOsch of Man's natural powerSj, 
how is a miracle, or the tradition of a ndrade, neoessaary . 
to reveal the minor doctrines involved in the umyersal 
truth? Does not this fiMsnlty to discern the greatj^ include 
the &oulty to diaoem the less T What covers an acre wiQ 
eov&r a yard. Where then is the nse of the muaculouA 
interj^tion f , 

, Neither NatmHsm nor SnpegrsiUiur&lism legitimates the v 
fi^it of Man's zetigiooa conadonsofiss. Both &il, of aatisfyf 



truth is of great moment. 




mg ithe natural religions Tsranta ofitlie i«ce.: Eacli has 
merits arid vices of its mviiV Meitlier giySsjor: tie Soul's 
Trants a supply analogous to tWt . so bonntiftiity 'provided 
for tlie wants of the Body; 'or '&e^]^ " j 



CHAPTER Yill. 

THE NATUEAL-EELIGIOUS VIEW, OB SPISmJALISM. 

Teis theory teaches that there is a natural supply- for 
sjpiritnal as well &s for corporeal wants; that there is a 
connection, between God and the Soul, as between light 

„ and the eye, sound and the ear, food and the palate, ti'Uth 
and the intellect, beauty and the imagination ; that as wq 
follow an instinctive tendency, obey the body's law, get a 
■ natural supply for its wants, attain health and strength, the 
body^s welfare ; as we keep the law of the mind, and get h 
supply for its wants, attain , wisdom and sidll, the mind's 
•welfaro,---80 if, following another instinctive tendency, wo 
keep the Ijm of the Hibral and religious factilties, we get a 
V STippiy for then* wants, moral and religious truth, obtaia 
peace of conscience andirest for the soul- the liiglieHt moral 
and religious welfare. It teaches that the "W^orld is not 
nearer to pur bodies than Grod to the soul ; ""^for in him we 
live and move, and have our being." As tve have bodily 
senses to lay hold oa Matter and supply bodily wanta, 

• through which we obtain, naturapy, aJi .needed material 
things; so W;e have spiritiwt. fa^idta'ea to^l^^ hold oit God, 
and supply spiritual wants ; through them, wo tibtain all 
needed-spiritual %ing8. As-.w*?'. obserye tjie conditions of 
the Body, ws have 2>)aturepn "otir side ; as "we observe the 
i>aw <>jpthe Soul, we have God on our side. He imparts 
tmth'to aif men who observe these conditions ; wo have 
direct ,K6ces9 to Him, through Reason, Conscience, and the 

y Eeiigious Faculty, just as we have direct access to Nature, 
through the eye^-the ear, or- the hakd. Through' these 
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biiannels, and "by means of a-, certain, regular, and ■ 
univex'sal as gravitation, God inspires men, makes revela- 
tion of truth, for ib not truth a§ much a phenoiuenon of 
God, as motion of Matter ? Therefore if God be omni- 
present and onmiactive, this inspiration is no miracle, bnt 
a regular mode of God's xaction on conscious Spirit, as 
gravitation on unconscious Matter. It is not a rare con- 
descension of God, hut a universal uplifting of Man. To 
ohtain a knowledge of duty, a man is not sent away, out- 
side of himself to ancient Tapcuments, for; the only rule of 
faith and practice ; tlie Word is very iiagli. him, even in^ 
Hs heart, and l»y this Word he is tb , ti^ 'f.ll docum^nlf 'i 
whatever. Inspirationt like God's omiii^Ves&4>C0;"is noTi 
limited to the few writers claimed by the ObVs, Chaistians, 
or Mahometans, but is coextensive with the race. £k God 
fills'-all Space, so all Spirit ; as ha influences and constrains 
tincpn^ious and necessitated Matter, so he inspires and 
helps .tre0 and conscious Man. 

' This i/hoory does not make God limited, partial^ or / 
csipricidtTSr It exalts Man. WTiiie it honours the excellefice 
of a religious genius, of a Moses or a Jesus, it does not 
pronounce their character monstrous, as the supernatural, 
nor fanatical, as the rationalistic theory; hut natural,' hu- 
inairtj and beautiful, revealing the possibility of mankind. 
Prayer, whether voluntative or spontaneous, a wor<l or a 

• feeling, felt in gratitude or penitence, or joy, orresigna-. 
tion, — ^is not a soliloquy of the man, not a physiological 
function, nor an address to a deceased man; but a sally, 
into the infinite, epiritual world, whence we bring back 
light and truth. There ar^wiadowa towards God, as to- 
wards the World. There is no intercessor^ angel, medi- 
ator between Man and God; for Man. can speak- and God 
hear, each foi- himself. ..He requires 5io advocate to plead 
fpr. men, who need not ■pmy by attorney. Each man 
stahds close to the on^present God ; may feel hm bea>i> 
tifiil presence, and have familiar access to the All-Fatlierj 
get truth at first haijid from, its Author. Wisdom, Eight- 
ebusnesSj and Iiove, fitre thb Spirit of God in the Som of 
Man j wherever these are^ and just iiv proportion to their, 

r/pow^r, tihere is inspiration B*oTn GM. Thus God is not 
the author of oDiifdsic);^, but Concord; Eaath, and Know- 



ledge^ and Berelatdonj and Beason tell the Bdme tale, and 
so legitiihate and confirm one another.' 

God's action on Matter and on Man is perhaps the same 
thing to Him, though it appear differently modified to ns. 
Bnt it is plaia from the nature of things, that there can be bnt 
vnr^g IpTTrinfJnspj^^^^^ as of Truth, Faith,' or Love : it is 
^e direcFand intuitive perception of some truth, either of 
thought or of sentiment. There can be but one mode of 
'» Inspiration : it is the action of the Highest witEm^iesoul, 
the divine presence imparting light ; this presence as Truth, 
Justice, Holiness, Love, infiising itself into the soul, giving 
it new life ; the breathing in of the Deity ; the in-come 
of God to the Soul, in the form of Truth through the 
Beason, of Right through the Conscience, of Love and 
Faith through the Affections and Religious Element. Is 
Inspiration confined to theological matters alone ? Most 
surely not. Is Newton less iospired than Simon Peter ? ' 

Now if the above views be true, there seems no ground 
for supposing, without historical proof, there are different 
kinds or modes of inspiration in different persons, nations, 
or ages, in Minos or Moses, in Gentiles or Jews, in the 
first century or the last. If God be iofiinitely perfect. He 

V ^ See Jonath&n Edwards' view of Inspiration, in hia eexmon on A divine 
Ligbt imparted to the Soul, &c. Works, ed. Lond. 1840. Vol. II. p. 12, et aeq., 
and Vol. A. p. cclxii. No. [20]. 
* So long as inspiration is regarded aa purely miraculous, eood sense will 

, . lessen instances of i^ as far as possible ; for most thinking men feel more or less 
repugnance at believing in any violation, on Qoi's partj of regular laws. Aa 
apui^ I things are commonly less attended to than materiiu, the belief in 
mir^.ions inspiration remains longer in religious than secular a^iuit. A man 
would be looked on as mad, who should claim miraculous inspiration for New- 
ton, as they have been who denied it in the case of Moses. But no candid man 
will doobt that, humanly speaking, it was a more difficult thing to vnrite th^ 
Principia than the Decalogue. Man must have a nature most sacUy anomalous, 
if, unassibted, he is able to accomplish all the triumphs of modem science, ana 

Jet cacnot discover the,plainest and most important principles of Religion and 
[orality without a miiaculous revelation ; and still mor« so, if being able to dis« 
eover, by God's natural aid, these chief and most important prinoiplas, he needa 
a minusulous inspiration to disclose minor details. Science is by no means in- 
dispensable, as lieligion and Morals. The doctrine of the immortality of tht 
■om, if it is a real sidvantage, follovra tuavoidably ftm the Idea of God. Th« 
B*it Being, he mxat ieiO tne best of good things ; the ^'tf^i^ he must devisa 
plans for Uiat effect ; the mott JPouarfid, he must bring it about. None«aii 
deny this. Does one a»k another ** proof of the fact f" It h«to veryfvlU ^ faith 
who amnot irmt Chd, itxc^i ho Jm4 Si* bond btatk and whU«i fivtn tmiar 
oaii md atUtttd vitm*m I 
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cloQB not cKange; then Ms modes of action are perfect 
and nnohMigeable. The laws of Mind, like those of 
Matter, remain immatable and not transoended. As God 
has left no age nor man destitute, by nature, of Reason^ 
Conscience, Affection, Soul, so he leaves none destitute of 
inspiration. It is, therefore, the light of aU our being ; 
the background of all haman faculties j the sdle means by 
which we gain a knowledge of what is not seen and felt j 
the logical condition of aU sensual knowledge ; our high- 
way to the world of Spirit. Man cannot, more than 
Matter, exist without God. Inspiration then, like vision, 
must be everywhere the same thing in kind ; however it 

^^iffers in degree, from race to race, from man rto man. 
ffhe degree of inspiration must depend on two things : 
prst, on the natuiul ability, the particular intellectual, 
{moral, and religious endowment, or genius, wherewith 
jeach man is furnished by God ; and next, on the use each 
/man makes of this endowment. In one word, it depends 

jon the man's Quantity of Being, and hia Quantity of Obe- 

/ dience. Now as men diflfer widely in their natural endow- 
ments, and much more widely in the use and development 
thereof, there must of course be various degrees of in- 
spiration, from the lowest sinner up to the highest saint. 
AU men are not by birth capable of the same degree of 
inspiration ; and by culture, and squired character, they 
are still less capable of it. A man of noble intellect, of 
deep, rich, benevolent affections, is by his endowments 
capable of more than one less gifted. He that perfectly 
keeps the soul's law, thus fulfilling the conditions of in- 
upiration, has more than be who keeps it imperfectly ; the 
former mnst receive all his soul can contain at that stage 
of his growth. Thus it depends on a man's own will, in 
great measure, to what extent he will be inspired. The 

' man of humble gifts at first, by faithful obedience may 
attaiu a grmter degree than one of larger outfit, who 
neglects ms talent. The Apostles of the New Testament, 
and the true Saints of all countries, are proofs of this. 
Inspiration, then, is the consequence of a faithful use of 
our famlties. Bach man is its subject ; God its source ; 
Truth its only test, But as truth appears in various 
modes to us, hip'her and lower, and may be superficially 
divided, accordmg to onr faculties, into truths of the 
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Senses, of the Understanding, of Eeason, of Conscience, 
of the Affections, and the Soul, so the perception of truth 
in the highest mode, that of Reason, Morals, Philanthropy, 
Religion, is the highest inspiration. He, then, that has 
the most of Wisdom, Goodness, Religion, the most of 
Truth, in the highest modes, is the most inspired. 

Now universal infallible inspiration can of course only 
be the attendant and result of a perfect fulfilment of all 
the laws of mind, of the moral, affectional, and religious 
nature; and as each man's f&culties are limited, it is not 
possible to men. A foolish man, as such, cannot be in- 
spired to reveal Wisdom; nor a wicked man to reveal 
Virtue; nor an' impious man to reveal Religion. Unto 
Slim that hatlh, more is given. The . poet reveals Poetry ; 
the artist Art; the philosopher Science; the saint Reli- 
gion. The greater, purer, loftier, more complete the 
character, so is the inspiration ; for he that is true to Con- 
science, faithful to Reason, obedient to Religion, has not 
only the strength of his own Virtue, Wisdom, and Piety, 
but the wholo strength of Omnipotence on his side; for 
Goodness, Truth, and Love, as we conceive them, are not 
one thing in Man, and another in God, but the same thing 
in each. Thus Man partakes the Divine Nature, as the 
Platonists, Christians, and Mystics call it. By these means 
the Soul of All flows into the man ; what is private, per- 
sonal, peculiar, ebbs orf before that mighty influx from on 
Jiigh. What is universal, absolute, true, speaks out of his 
Hps, in rude, homely utterance, it may be, or in words that 
jbum and sparkle like the lightning's fiery flash. 

This inspiration reveals itself in various forms, modified 
by the country, character, education, peculiarity- of him 
who receives it, just as water takes the tovm and the colour 
pf the cup into which it flows, and must needs mingle with 
the impurities it chances to meet. Thus Minos and Moses 
were inspired to make laws; David to pour out his soul in 
pious strains, deep and sweet as an angePs psalteiy ; Pin- 
dar to celebrate virtuous deeds in high heroic song ; John 
the Baptist to denounce sin; Gerson, and Luther, and 
Bohme, and Fenelon, and Fox, to do each hia peculiar 
work, and stir the world's heart, deep, very deep. Plato 
and Newton, Milton and Isaiah, Leibnitz and Paul, Mozart, 
Raphael, Phidias, Praxiteles, Orpheus, receive into their 
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various forms, the one spirit from God* moai high. It 
appears in action not less than speech. The Spirit inspires 
Dorcas to make coats and garments for the poor, no less 
than Paul to preach the Gospel. As that bold man him- 
Belf has said, " there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit; diversities of operations, but the same God who 
worketh all in all."* In one man it may appear in the iron 
hardness of reasoning, which breaks through sophistry, 
and prejudice, the rubbish and diluvial drift of time. In 
another it is subdued and softened by the flame of aiGfec- 
tionj the hard iron of the man is melted and becomes a 
stream of persuasion, sparkling as it runs. 

Inspiration does not destroy the man^s freedom;: that is 
left fetterless by obedience. It does not reduce all to one 
uniform standard, but Habakkuk speaks in his own ^ay, 
and Hugh de St Victor in his. The man can obey or not 
obey J can quench the spirit, or feed it as he wiU. Thus 
Jonah flees from his duty ; Calchas will not tell the truth 
tiU out of danger; Peter dissembles and lies. Each of 
these men had schemes of his own, which he would carry 
out, God willing or not willing. But when the sincere man 
receives the truth of God into his soul, knowing it is God's 
truth, then iu takes such a hold of him as nothing else can 
do. It makes the weak strong ; the timid brave ; men of 
slow tongue become, full of power and persuasion. There 
is a new soul in the man, which takes him as it were by 
the hair of his head, and sets him down where the idea he 
wishes for demands. It takes the man away from the hall 
of comfort, the society of his friends ; makes him austere 
and lonely ; cruel to himself, if need be ; sleepless in his 
vigilance, tmfaltering in his toil; never resting from his 
work. It takes the rose out of the cheek; turns the man 
in on himself, and gives him more of truth. Then, in a 
poetic fancy, the man sees visions ; has wondious reve- 
lations; every mountain thunders; God bums in every 
bush; flames out in the crimson cloud; speaks in the 
wind ; descends with every dove ; is AH in All. The Soul, 
deep-wrought in its intense struggle, give outness to its 
thought, and on the trees and stars, the fields, the floods, 
the com ripe for the sickle, on Men and Women it sees its 
burden writ. The Spirit within constrains the man. It is 

* 1 Cor. xii. 8, etseq. 
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like wine that hfttli no vent. He is full of tlie God. While 
he mnses the fire bums; his bosom will scarce hold his 
hea-rt. He must speak or he dies, though the earth quake 
at his word.* Timid flesh may resist, and Moses say, I 
am of slow speech. What a^^ils that ? The Soul eaye. 
Go, and I will be with thy mouth, to quicken thy tardy 
tongne. Shrinking Jeremiah, effeminate and timid, recoils 
before the fearful work — "The flesh will quiver when the 
pincers tear.'* He says, I cannot speak. I am a child. 
But tho great Soul of All flows into him and says. Say 
not " I am a child ! " for I am with thee. Gird up thy 
loins like a man, and speak all that I command thee. Be 
not afraid at men's faces, tor I will make thee a defenced 
cjity, a column of steel, and walls of brass. Speak, then, 
against the whole land of sinners ; against the kings there- 
of, the princes thereof, its people, and its priests. They 
may fight against thee, but they shall not prevail ; for I 
am with thee. Devils tempt the man, with the terror of 
defeat and want, with the hopes of selfish ambition. It 
avails nothing. A " Get-thee-behind-me. Satan,'' brings 
angels to help. Then are the man's hps touched with a 
live coal from the altar of Truth, brought by a Seraph's 
hand. He is baptized with the Spirit of fire. His coun- 
tenance is like lightning. The truth thunders from his 
tongue — ^his words eloquent as Persuasion; no terror is 
terrible ; no fear formidable. The peaceful is satisfied to 
be a man of strife and contention, his hand against every 
man, to root up and pluck down and destroy, to build with 
the sword in one hand and the trowel in the other. He 
came to bring peace, but he must set a fire, and his soul is 
straitened till his work be done. EKsha must leave hia 
oxen in the furrow ; Amos desert his summer fruit and his 
friend; and Bshme, and Bunyan, and Fox, and a thou- 
sand others, stout-hoarted and God-inspired, must go forth ■ 
of their errand, into the faithless world, to accept the pro- 
phet's mission, be stoned, hated, scourged, slain. Resist- 
ance ifl nothing to these men. Over them steel loses its 

Sower, and public opprobrium its shame ; deadly things 
o not harm them ; they count loss gain — shame glory — 
death triumph. These are the men who move the world. 
They have an eye to see its follies, a heart to weep and 
^ See Locan IX. £64, et seq. 
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bleed for its sin. Filled with a Soul wide ^ yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever, they pray great prayers for sinful 
Man. The wild wail of a brother's heart runs through the 
saddening music of their speech. The destiny of these 
men is forecast in their birth. They are doomed to fall on 
evil times and evil tongues, come when they will come. The 
Priest and the Levite v/ar with the Prophet and do him to 
death. They brand his name with infamy; caat his im« 
buried bones into the Gehenna of popular shame j John 
the Baptist must leave his head in a charger ; S ycrates die 
the death ; Jesus be nailed to his cross ; and Justin, John 
Huss, and Jerome of Prague, and millions of hearts stout 
as these and as fuU of God, must mix their last ; /ers, 
their admonition, and farewell blessing, with the crackling 
snap of faggots, the hiss of quivering flesh, the impotent 
tears of wtfe and child, and the mad roar of the eroltiug 
crowd. Every patb where mortal feet now tread secure, 
has been beaten out of the hard flint by propbeta and holy . 
men, who went before us, with bare and bleeding feet, to 
smooth the way for cur reluctant tread. It is the blood of 
prophets that softens the Alpine rock. Their bones are 
scattered in all the high places of mankind. But God lays 
his burdens on i o vulgar men. He never leaves their 
souls a prey. He paints Elysium on their dungeon wall. 
In the populous chamber of their heart, the light of Faith 
shines onght and never dies. For such as ax© on the side 
of God there is no cause to fear. 

The influence of God in Nature, in its mechanical, vital, 
or instinctive action, is beautiful. The shapely trees ; the 
leaves that clothe them in loveliness ; the com. and the 
cattle ; the dew and the flowers ; the bird, the insect, moss 
and stone, fire and water, and earth and air; the clear 
blue sky that folds the world in its soft embrace ; the hght 
which rides on swift pinions, enchanting all it touches, re- 
posing harmless on an infant's eyelid, after its long pas- 
sage from the other side of the universe, — ^all these are 
noble and beautiful ; they admonish while they delight us, 
these silent counsellors and sovereign aids. But Sie in- 
spiration of God in man, when faithMly obeyed, is nobler 
and far more beautiftd. It is not the passive elegance of 
unconscious things which we see resulting from Man's 
voluntary obedience. That might well charm us in Na- 

10 
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ture i in Man tre look for more. Here the beauty is 
intellectual, the beauty of Thought, which comprehends the 
world and understands its laws j it is moral, the beauty of 
Virtue, which overcomes the world and hves by its own 
laws ; it is religious and afiectional, the beauty of Holiness 
and Love, which rises above the world and lives by the law 
of the Spirit of Life. A single good man, at one with God, 
makes the morning and evening sun seem little and very 
low. It is a higher mode of the divine Power that appears 
in him, self-conscious and self-restrained. 

Now this it seems is the only kind of inspiration which 
is possible. It is coextensive with the faithful use of Man^s 
natural powers. Men may call it miraculous, but nothing 
is more natural j or they may say, it is entirely human, for 
it is the result of Man's use of his faculties ; but what is 
more divine than Wisdom, Justice, Benevolence, Heiy? 
Are not these the points in which Man and God conjoin ? 
If He is present and active in spirit — such must be the 
perfect result of the action. No doubt there is a mystery 
in it, as in sensation, in aU the functions of Man. But 
what then? As a good man has said, "God worketh 
with us both to will and to do.'' Mind, Conscience, the 
afifections, and the Soul mediate between us and God, as 
the senses between us and matter. Is oiiu more surprising 
than the other ? Is the one to be condemned as spiritual 
mysticism or Pantheism ? Then so is the other as material 
mysticism or Pantheism. Alas, we know but in part; our 
knowledge is circumscribed by our ignorance. 

Now it is the belief of all primitive nations that God in- 
spires the wise, the good, the holy.' Yes, that he works 
with Man in every noble work. No doubt their poor qon- 
C3ptions of God degraded the doctrine and ascribed to the 
Deity what came from their disobedience of his law. 

The wisest and holiest men have spoken ia the name of 

1 On thU doctrine see Oonntag, Doctrina Inspirationu, &c., 1803, § 1, et 
seq., xai the authors he cites. Be "Wette, Dogmatik, § 86—96, and { 143— 
148, gives the Old Testament doctrine of Inspiration. See also Hase, Eutte- 
rua redivinis, § 41, Dogmatik, § 8; Bretschnoider, Dogmatik, Vol. I. 5 14, et 
seq.; and Baumgarten-CrusiuH, Dogmengeschichte, Vol. II. p. 775, et seq. 
Much useful matter haa been collected by these writers, and hj Munscher, 
Bauer, Von-Colln, and Strauss, but a special history of the doctrine w still a 
desideratum. 
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God. Minos, Moses, Zorotster, Confucius, Zaleucua, 
Nunia, Mahomet, profess to have received their doctrine 
straightway from Him. The sacred persons of all nations, 
from, the Dmid to the Pope, refer back to his direct in- 
spiration. From this soiirce the Sibylline oracles, the 
responses at Delphi, the sacred books of all nations, the 
Vedas and the Bible, alike claim to proceed. Pagans tell 
us no man was ever great without a divine afflatus falling 
upon him.* Much falsity was mingled with the true doc- 
trine, for that was imperfectly understood, and violence, 
and follj, and lios were thus ascribed to God. StiU the 
popular belief shows that the human mind turns naturally 
in this direction. Each prophet, false or true, in Palestine, 
Nubia, India, Greece, spoke in the name of God. In this 
name the apostles of Christ and of Mahomet, the Catholic 
and the Protestant, went to their work.' A good man 
feels that Justice, Goodness, Truth, are immutable, not 
dependent on himself; that certain convictions come by a 
law over which he has no control. There they stand, he 
cannot alter though he may refuse to obey them. Some 
have considered themselves here tools in the hand of God; 
they did and said they knew not what, thus charging their 
follies and sins on God most high. Otheis, going to a 
greater degree of insanity, have confounded God with 
themselves, declaring that they were God. But even if 
likeness were perfect, it is not identity. Yet a ray from 
the primal light falls on Man. No doubt there have been 
men of a high degree of inspiration, in aU countries ; the 
founders of the various rehgioui of the world. But they 
have been limited in their gifts, and their use of them. 
Thp doctrine they taught had somewhat national, temporal, 

' See the opinions of the ancients in the classic passages, Cicero de Nat. Dco- 
rura, II. 66; Oral, pro Arch. c. 8; Xenophon Memorab. I. 1; Seneca, Ep, 
XLI. See many passages collected in Sonntag. See also Barclay's Apology 
for the Quakers, Prop. 1.— III. XI. ; Sewell's History of the Quakers, B, IX. 
— XII., and p. 693; and George Fox's Journal, passim. 

' The history of the formation of the ecclesiastical doctrine of inspiration, 
which is the Supernatural Yiew, is curious. It did not assume its most eiclu- 
Bive shape in the early teachers. In John of Daraascus it appears in its rigour. 
In 4belard and Peter Lombard, it is more mild and liberal. Since the P.e- 
fornaation, it has been violently attacked. Luther himself is fluctuating in his 
opinions. As men's eyes opened they -would separate falsehood from truth. 
The writings of the English deists had a great influence in this matter. See 
"Walch's Religions-Streitigkeiten, Vol. V ch, vii. Strauss also, Vol. I. § 14, et 
gives a brief and compendious ac^'Dunt of attacks on this doctrine. 
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even personal, in it, and so was not the Absolute Religjon. 
No man is so great as human Nature, nor can one finite 
being feed for ever all liis brethren. So their doctrines 
were limited in extent and duration. 

" Now this inspiration is limited to no sect, age, or nation. 
It is wide as the world, and common as God. It is not 
given to a few men, in the infancy of mankind, to mono- 
polize inspiration and bar God out of the soul. You and I 
are not born in the dotage and decay of the world. The 
stars are beautiful as in their prime ; " the most ancient 
Heavens are fresh and strong;" the bird merry as ever at 
its clear heart. God is still everywhere in nature, at the 
line, the pole, in a mountain or a moss. Wherever a heart 
, beats with love, where Faith and Reason utter their oracles, 
there also is God, as formerly in the heart of seers and 
prophets. Neither Gerizim nor Jerusalem, nor the soil 
that Jesus blessed, so holy as the good man's heart ; no- 
thing so full of God. This inspiration is not given to the 
learned alone, not to the great and wise, but to every 
faithful child of God. The world is close to the body; 
God closer to the soul, not only without but within, for the 
all-pervading current flows into each. The clear sky bends 
over each man, little or great ; let him uncover his head, 
there is nothing between him and infinite space. So the 
ocean of God encircles all men; uncover the soul of its 
sensuality, selfishness, sin, there is nothing between it and 
God, who flows into the man, as light into the air. Cer- 
tain as the open eye drinks in the light, do the pure in 
heart see God, and he that lives truly feels him as a pre- 
sence not to be put by.' 

But this is a doctrine of experience as much as of 
abstract reasoning. Every man who has ever prayed — 
prayed with the mind, prayed with the heart greatly and 
strong, knows the truth of this doctrine, welcomed by 
pious souls. There are hours, and they come to ah men, 
when the hand of destiny seems heavy upon us ; when the 
thought of time misspent ; the pang of affection misplaced 
or ill-requited ; the experience of man's worse nature and 
the sense of our own degradation, come over us. In the 



' Such as like to «ettle questions by authority, will gee that this ia the doc- 
trine of the more apiritual writers of the Old and New Tcataments, especially of 
John and Paul. It beems to me this waa the doctrine of Jesus himself. 
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outward and inward trials, we know not whicli way to 
turn. The heart faints and is ready to perish. Then in 
the deep silence of the soul, when the man turns inward 
to God, light, comfort, peace dawn on him. His troubles 
—they are but a dew-drop on his sandal. Uis enmities 
or jealousies, hopes, fears, honours, disgraces, all the un- 
deserved mishaps of life, are lost to the view ; diminished, 
and then hid in the mists of the valley he has left behind 
and below him. Resolution comes over him with its 
vigorous wing ; Truth is clear as noon ; the soul in faith 
rushes to its God. The mystery is at an end. 

It is no vulgar superstition to say men are inspired in 
such times. They are the seed-time of life. Then'we live 
whole years through in a few moments, and afterwards, as 
we journey on in life, cold, and dusty, and travel-worn, 
and faint, we look to that moment as a point of light ; the 
remembrance of it comes over us hke the music of our 
home heard in a distant land. Like Elisha in the fable, 
we go long years in the strength thereof. It travels with 
us, a great wakening light ; a pillar of fire in the darkness, 
to guide us through the lonely pilgrimage of life. These 
hours of Inspiration, like the flower of the aloe-tree, may 
be rare, but are yet the celestial blossoming of Man ; the 
result of the past, the prophecy of the future. They are 
not numerous to any man. Happy is he that has ten such 
in a year, yes, in a lifetime. 

Now to many men, who have but once felt this — ^when 
Heaven lay about them, in their infancy, before the world 
■was too much with them, and they laid waste their powers, 
getting and spending, — ^when they look back upon it, 
across the dreary gulf^ where Honour, Virtue, Rehgion 
have made shipwreck and perished with their youth, it 
seems visionary, a shadow, dream-like, unreal. They count 
it a phantom of their inexperience j tiie vision of a child's 
fancy, raw and unused to the world. Now they are wiser. 
They cease to believe in inspiration. They can. only credit 
the saying of the priests, that long ago there were in- 
spired men ; but none now ; that you and I must bow our 
faces to the dust, groping like the Blind-w^orm and the 
Beetle ; not turn our eyes to the broad, free Heaven ; that 
we cannot walk by the great central and celestial light 
which God made to guide ail who come into the world, but 
only by the farthing-candle of tradition, poor and flicker- 
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ing light which we get of the priest, which casts strapga 
and fearful shadows Around us as we walk, that "leads to 
"bewilder and dazzles to blind/' Alas for us if this be all ! 

But can it he so ? Has Infinity laid aside its Omnipre- 
sence, retreating to some little comer of space ? No. The 
grass grows as green ; the birds chirp as gaily ; the sun 
shines as warm; the moon and the stars walk in their 
pure beauty, sublime as before; morning and evening 
have lost none of their loveliness ; not a jewel has fallen 
from the diadem of night. God is still there ; ever present 
in Matter, else it were not ; else the serpent of Fate would 
coU him about the All of things ; would crush it in his re- 
morseless grasp, and the hour of ruin strike creation's knell. 

Can it be then, as so many tell us, that God, transcend- 
ing Time and Space, immanent in Matter, has forsaken 
Man ; retreated from the Shekinah in the Holy of Holies, 
to the court of the Gentiles ; that now he will stretch forth 
no aid, but leave his tottering child to wander on^ rmid 
the palpable obscure, eyeless and fatherless, without a 
path, with no guide but his feeMe brother's words and 
works ; groping after God if haply he may find him ; and 
learning, at last, that he is but a God afar off, to be ap- 
proached only by mediators and attorneys, not face to face 
88 before ? Can it be that Thought shall fly through the 
Heaven, his pinion glittering in the ray of every star, 
burnished by a million suns, and then come drooping back, 
with ruffled plume aud flagging wing, and eye which once 
looked undazzled on the sun, now spiritless and cold — come 
back to tell us God is no Father ; that he veils his face and 
will not look upon his child ; his erring child ! No more 
\/ can this be true. Conacience is still God-with-us; a 
J Prayer is deep as ever of old; Eeason as true; Eeligion as 
blest. Faith still remains the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen. Love is yet mighty 
to cast out fear. The Soul still searches the deeps of 
God ; the pure in heart see him. The substance of the 
Infinite is not yet exhausted, nor the well of Life drunk 
dry. The Father is near us as ever, else Eeason were a 
traitor. Morality a hollow form, Eehgion a mockery, and 
Love a hideous lie. Now, as in the days of Adam, Moses, 
Jesus, he that is faithful to Eeason, Conscience, Heart and 
Soul, will, through them, receive inspiiatiou to guide him 
through aU his pilgrimage. 
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" Where tt STO is » great deal of smoka an^ no clear flame, it argueth much moisture 
in the matt«r, and yet it witnesseth certainly that there is fire there j and therefore 
dubious questioning is a much better evidence than that senseless deadness wliicb 
moat men take for believing. Men that know nothing in sciences have no doubts."— 
LErGHTOiT, cited by Coikbiege, ^^ds to Beflecturn, American edition, 1829, p. 64. 

" Ho who bcKina by loving Christianity octter than Truth will proceed by loving his 
own Sect or Cliurth better than Christianity, and end in loving himself better than 

ajl."— COLKHIDGB, vbi Sup. p. 6i, 65. 

"While everybody wishes to believe rather than examine and decide,! jnst iudg- 
ment ia never passed upon a matter of the greatest importance ; our opinion thereof is 
taken on trust. Tho error of our fathers which has follen into our hands whirls u3 
round and drives us headlong. We are ruined by the example of others. We shall be 
healed If wo separate from the rabble. Now the people, in hostility with Eeason, stand 
up as the defenno of what ia their own mischief."— SBifECA, De Vita beata, Ch. L, » 
fireo tnuul&tion. 
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THE EELATION OP THE EELiaiOUS ELEMENT TO JESUS OF 
NAZAEETH^ OB A DISCOURSE OP CHEISTIANITY; : ' 



CHAPTER I. 

STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION AND THE METHOD OF INQUIEY. 

It was said before, tliat Religion, like Love, is always 
tlie same thing in kind, though both are necessarily modi- * 
fied by other emotions combining therewith, and by the 
conception of the object to which the emotion is directed. 
Thus Love is modified as it chances to coexist with weak- 
ness or strength, folly or wisdom, selfishness or morality, 
— qualities in the Subject who loves. By these qualities 
the degree of Love is determined. It is modified also by 
the quaKties of the Object ; as love is directed towards a 
child, a wife, or a friend. Hence come the different mo- 
difications of Religion as it coexists with faith or fear, 
wisdom or ignorance, love or hate in the worshipping sub- 
ject ] and again as the object of worship is conceived to be 
one being, or many beings, or all being ; as it ±8 conceived 
of as the absolutely Perfect, or represented as finite, cruel, 
capricious, and unlovely The only perfect form of Reli-^ 
gion is produced by aU the powers of a man's nature, act- 
ing harmoniously together. All manifestations of Religion 
proceed from the rebgious element in Man, and are, more 
or less, imperfect representations of that element, as its ' 
action is more or less impeded or promoted by various 
causes, r 
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If this be so, it follows tliat the religious Element or 
faculty in Man bears tlie same relation to each and aU 
particular forms and teachers ol Religion, that Reason 
bears to each and all particular systems or teachers of 
Philosophy. That is, as no one teacher or system of Phi- 
losophy, nor all teachers and systems taken together, have 
exhausted Reason, which is the groundwork and standard- 
measure of them aU, and is represented more or less par- 
tially in each of them, and therefore as new teachers and 
new systems of Philosophy are always possible and neces- 
sary until a system is discovered which embraces all the 
facts of Science, sets forth and legitimates aU the laws of 
Nature, and thus represents the Absolute Science, which is 
implied -in the Facts of Nature, or the Ideas of God ; so no 
J one teacher or form of Rehgion, nor all teachers and forms ' 
put together, have exhausted the religious Faculty, which 
is the groundwork and standard-measure of them all, and 
is represented more or less partially in each, and so new 
teachers t-nd new forms of Religion are always possible 
and necessary, until a foiyA is discovered, which embraces 
all the facts of Man^s moral and religious nature, sets forth 
and legitimates all the laws thereof, and thus represents the 
Absolute Religion, as it is implied in the Facts of Man^s 
nature, or the Ideas of God. As no system or teacher of s 
Philosophy is greater than Reason, and competent to give' 
laws to Nature, but at the utmost is only coordinate with 
Reason, and competent to discover and announce the laws 
of Nature previously existing; so no form or teacher of 
Religion can be greater than the rehgious Element, and 
competent to give laws to Man, but at the utmost is only 
coordinate with the religious Element, and competent to 
discover and announce the laws of Man previously existing. 
In one word. Absolute Science answers exactly to Reason, 
y and is what Reason demands ; Absolute Religion answers 
exactly to the religious Element, and is what the religious 
Element demands. Therefore until Philosophy and Reli- 
gion attain the Absolute, each foim or teacher of either is 
subject to be modified or supplanted by any man who has 
a truth not embraced by the Philosophy or Rehgion at 
"Nitibat time extant. However, there are certain primary 
•truths of Science and Religion, which alone render the 
two possibloj and which are possessed with more or le& 3 o? 
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a distinct understanding by all teachers of the two, and at- 
tain greater prominence with some. Though a system may 
have many faults accidentally connected with it, though 
others may point out the faults and develope the system 
still further, yet the first principles remain. Thus in Sci- 
ence the maxims of Geometry, in Morals the first trui.hs 
thereof, must reappear in all the systems. 

Now to make a special appKcation of these general re- 
marks : Christianity can be no greater than the Rehgious 
Faculty, though it may bo less ; as the water can of itself 
rise no higher in the pipe than in the fountain, though if 
the pipe be defective it may fail of its former height. 
Rehgion is the universal term; Absolute B-eiigion and 
Morahty its highest expression ; Christianity is a particular 
fonn under this universal term ; one form of religion among 
many others. It is either Absolute Religion and MomHty, 
or it is less ; greater it cannot be, as there is no greater. 
Christianij^y then is a form of Rehgion. As it is actual, it, 
must have been revealed j if it is true, it must be natural.] 
It is therefore to be examined and judged of as other forma 
of Religion, by Reason and the rehgious Element. It is 
true or false ; perfect or imperfect. 

The question then reduces itself to this. Is Chris- 
tianity the Absolute ReUgion ? To answer this question we 
must know, first, what Christianity is ; secondly, what Ab- 
solute Rehgion is. If Christianity is not the Absolute, we 
must of course look for a more perfect manifestation of 
Religion, just as we look for improvements in Science till 
Philosophy becomes absolute. But if Christianity be this, 
or involve it, and nothing contradicts or impedes this, then 
we can expect nothing higher in Religion, for there is no 
higher ; but have only to understand this, and develope its 
principles; applying it to hfe, in order to attain perfect 
religious welfare. 

To ascertain what is Absolute Religion, is no difficult 
matter ; for Religion is not an external thing, like Astro- 
nomy, to be learned by long observation, and the perfection 
of scientific instruments and algebraic processes ; but 
something above all, inward and natural to Man. As it 
was said before, Absolute Religion is perfect obedience to 
the Law of God j the service of God by the normal uaej 
development, and discipline of every limb of the body. 
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every faculty of tlie spirit; perfect Love towards God and 
Man, exhibited in a life allowing and demanding a harmo- 
nious action of all Man's faculties, so far as ihey act at all. 

But to answer the historical question, Did Jesus of Na- 
zareth teach Absolute Religion ? is a matter vastly more 
difficult, which it requires learning, critical skill, and no 
little paiustaking to make out. To answer the first ques- 
tion. What 13 Christianity ? is a very difficult thing. No 
two men seem agreed about it ; the wickedest of wars have 
been fought to settle it. To answer the query, are we to 
take what fa popularly called Christianity ? No Protestant 
thinks the Christianity of the Catholic Church is Abso- 
lute Religion ; nor will the Catholic think better of the 
Protestant faith. A pious man, free from bigotry, and 
capable of judging, would surely make very short work of 
the question, and decide that Christianity, as popularly 
taught by both these churches, taken together, is not Ab- 
solute Religion. 

But we must look deeper than Protestantism and Popery. 
We must distinguish Christianity from the popular Con- 
ceptions of Christianity ; from its Proof and its Form. To 
y' do this, we must go back, historically, to the ^ountain-head, 
the words of Jesus. We must then take these words in the 
abstract, separate from any church; apart from all authority, 
real or pretended; without respect of any application there- 
of to hfe, that was made by its founder or others. If all. 
churches have believed it, u miracles have been wrought in 
itr '^avour, if its application have been good in this or that 
case, it does not follow that Christianity is absolute and 
final. The Church has been notoriously mistaken on many 
points. Miracles are claimed for Judaism, Mahometanism, 
and Idolatry ; each heresy is thought by its followers to 
work well. We must look away from all these considera- 
tions. K Jesus of Nazareth lived out his idea, and was the 
greatest of saints, it does not follow that his Idea was abso- 
lute, and therefore final. If he did not perfectly live it out, 
the feverse does not foUow. The good life of a teacher 
proves nothing of any speculative doctrine he entertains, 
either in morals or mathematics. A man would be thought 
/ insane who should say Eviclid's demonstration of the forty- 
^ seventh problem was true, because Euclid Uved a good 
life, and raised men from the dead ; or that it was false. 
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because lie lived a bad lifo, and murdered his rnotber. If 
Christianity be the Absolute^ it is inr' r'-nendent of all cir- 
cumstances; eternally true, as much k/oibre its declaration 
as after it is brought to light and applied to life.' Before 
its revelation it was active, but unknown ; afterwards 
known to be active. To illustrate this point : the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. This is 
eternally true ; and apphes to all triangles that were, are^ 
or are to be conceived of. It was just as true before any 
one discovered and declared it, as afterwards. Its truth 
depends not on the fact that Thales or Stilpo demonstrates 
the theorem, nor on the authority of him who asserts it. 
Its truth exists in the very nature of things, or,' to use 
other words, in the Ideas of God. It was just the same 
before creation as afterwards. Other things remaining 
the same, even Omnipotence cannot make these three 
angles to be more or less than two right angles, for In- 
finite power of course excludes contradictions. 

Now here are two tilings : first. Religion as it exists in 
the facts of man^s nature, and secondly, Rehgion as taught 
by Jesus of Nazareth. The first - must be eternally tixie. 
But it follows from no premise that the second is eternally 
true. He may have taught At)solute Religion, or an im- 
perfect form ; he may have omitted what was essential, jr 
have added what was national, temporal, personal. In 
either case Christianity is not the Absolute Religion. But 
if it have none of these faults, and really conforms with 
this ideal standard, or involves this, and if nothing therein 
contradicts it, then Christianity is the Absolute Rehgion ; 
eternally true, before revelation, after revelation; the 
Law God made for Man, and wrote in his nature. 

Then again if the character of Jesus was not a perfect 
manifestation of this perfect Religion which he taught or 
imphed ; if his application of it to life, was limited by his 
position, his youth, his indiscretion, fanaticism, prejudice, 
ignorance, selfishness, as Bome have contended, it does not 
make the Religion he taught any the less perfect in itself; 
if true at all it is eternally true. If Christianity be true / 
at all, it would be just as true if Herod or Catihne had 

^ See this point toucbed in a pamphlet entitled " The PreTious Question hC' 
tween- Mr. ioidrews Norton and hia Alumni, moved and handled, by Levi 
Blodgett." Boston, 1840. 
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tanglit it. Therefore if tlie i.ctellectu8l character of Jesus 
liad never s j many defects, if he entertained false notions 
about himself, his office, ministry, destination ; i ""snectin^ 
ancient history and Jewish literature ; the existence and 
agency of devils, and in general, respecting things past, 
present, and to come ; if he entertained the absurdest no- 
tions at "^^e same time with his pure^ doctrine ; nay, if he 
had never so many moral deficiencies, if he denounced his 
enemies, and was fnghted at danger, and fled away from 
death, or had even recanted his most vigorous statements, 
still his religious doctrine remains ujialfecied by all of 
these circumstances. To make this point clear by recurring 
to a former illustration, a philosopher may show that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, yet 
lead an immoral life, believe in witches, devils, the philoso- 
pher's stone, and imputed righteousness. His absurd be- 
lief and wicked life do not affect the truth of his theorem. 

Now then to determine what Christianity is, y<Q must 
remove all those extraneous matters relating to the per- 
son, character, and authority of him who first taught it ; 
we must separate it from all applications thereof which 
have been made to life ; must view it by itself, as doctrine, 
as life ; and measure it by this ideal standard of Absolute 
Religion. After we have determined this question, we 
may tben judge of the applications of Christianity to life ; 
of the character of its Eevealer, and try botli by the 
standard he offers* 



CHAPTER n. 

EEMOVAL OP SOME DIPPICULTIES. CHAEACTEE OP THE 
CHEISTIAN EEC0ED8. 

The method of acquiring a knowledge of Absolute 
Religion is plain and easy, but to get a knowledge of the 
doctrine taught by any teacher of ancient times is more 
difficult. This, however, may be said in general, that 
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there ara tliree sources of knowledge acceasiblo to Men, ^ 
two of these are dij;ect, and one indirect. Firsts Percep- 
tion througli the senses ; by this we only get an acquaint- 
ance with material things^ and their properties. Second, 
Intuition through Intellect, ConsciencOj the B-eligious 
Faculty, by which we get an acquaintance with spiritual 
things, which are not objects of sense. Third, Reflection, 
a mental process, by which we imfoid what is contained or 
implied or suggested in perceptions or intuitions. Then 
as a secondai-y, but not ultimate source, there is Testimony^ 
by which we learn what others have found out through 
perception, intuition, or reflection. Now thoughts or 
objects of thought may be classified in referenco to their 
sources. The truths of Absolute Religion are not matters 
of Sense, it is plain. If objects of Reflection or Intuition, 
they must be obvious to all who have the intuitive or re- 
flective faculty, and will use it. They therefore are matters 
of direct personal experience ; not so a knowledge of any 
given historical form of Religion. As it has been before 
said, the great truths of Rehgion are matters of sponta- 
neous Intuition, and then of voluntary Reflection, God 
helping the faithful, who use their faculties justly. There- 
fore, theoretically, each may depend on his own intuitions 
and reflections. The aid, the counsel, the example of 
good men help us to the- truth. The wise and the pious 
are the educators whom God appoints for the race. By 
their superior gift, they help feebler men to understand, 
what else the latter might never have reached. The same 
rule holds good in both Philosophy and Rehgion j the 
weak need the help of the strong ; youth of experience ; 
the faithless of the faithful. Even the experience of wicked 
men is an element of human progression, a warning light. 
The works and words of the saint help the sinner to the 
source of truth. This is the office of prophets and apostles. 

In historical questions, respecting events that took placet^ 
out of the sphere of our observation, we must depend on 
the testimony of others who report what they have seen 
and heard, felt or thought. To determine what Jesus 
taught, we must depend on the testimony of the Evan- 
gehsts, who profess to relate his works and words, and 
the Apostles, who reduced his thought to organization r,nd 
applied it to life. To speak of the four Evangelists — 
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admitting, for the sake of the argument, we have their 
evidence, and the books in our hand? come really from 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and that they bore the 
,relation to Jesus which they claim ; the question comes : — 
Are they competent to testify in the case ? Can we trust; 
them to give us the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth ? Admitting they were honest, yet if they were but 
men, there must be hmitations to the accuracy of their 
testimony. They must omit many things that Jesus said 
and did, perhaps both actions and words important in 
estimating his doctrines. They can express only so much 
of their teacher's opinions as thtey know ; to do this they 
might perhaps modify, at least colour, the doctrine in their 
own mind. They might sometimes misunderstand what 
they heard ; mistake a general for a particular statement, 
and the reverse ; a new doctrine of the teacher might ac- 
cidentally coincide in part with an old doctrine, and he be 
supposed to teach what he did not teach ; a parable or an 
action might be misunderstood ; a quotation misapphod or 
forgotten, and another put in its place ; a general predic- 
tion, wish, or hope referred to a specific time, or event, 
w^hen it had no such reference. He may have merely 
allowed things which he was afterwards supposed to have 
commanded. The writers might unconsciously exaggerate 
or diminish the fact; they might get intelligence at second- 
hand, from hearsay, and popular rumour. Their national, 
sectarian, personal prejudices must colour their narrative. 
They might confound their own notions with his, and re- 
present them as teaching what he did not teach. They 
might not separate fact from fancy. Their love of the 
marvellous might lead them astray. If they believed in 
miracles they would easily incline to ascribe prodigious 
things to their teacher. Had they a faith in ghosts and 
devils, they would naturally interpret his words in favour 
of their own notions, rather than in opposition thereto. 
If the writers were ignorant men; if they wrote in one 
language and he spoke in another; yet more, if they wrote 
at soma distance of time from the events, and were not 
skilled in sifting rumours and separating fact from fiction, 
the difliculty becomes still greater. 

These defects are common, more or leas, to all historical 
testimony. In the case of the Evangelists, they constitute 
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a very serious difficulty. We know the character of the 
writers only from themselves ; they relate much from hear- 
say ; they continually mingle their own personal prejudices 
in their work ; their testimony was not reduced to writing, 
so far as we know, till long after the event ; we see that 
they were often mistaken, and did not always understand 
the words or actions of their teacher ; that they contradict 
one another, and even themselves ; that they mingle with 
their story pueiile notions and tales which it is charitable 
to call absurd ; that they do not write for a purely his- 
torical purpose, relating facts as they were, but with a doc- 
trinal or controversial aim. Such testimony could not be 
received if found in Valerius Maximus and Livy, or offered 
iq. a court of justice when only a few dollars were at stake, 
without great caution. 

Now the difficulty in this case is enormoua. It has been 
felt from an early age. To get rid of the evil, it has been 
taught, and even beKeved, that the Evangelists and Apo- 
stles were miraculously inspired to such a degree that they 
could commit no mistake of any kind in this matter, and 
had none of the defects above hinted at. The assumption 
is purely gratuitous : there is not a fact on which to base 
5t. The writers themselves never claim it. From the 
doctrine of inspiration as before laid down, it appears such 
infallibility is not possible ; and from an examination of the 
facts of the case, it appears it was not actual : the Evan- 
gehsts differ widely from the Apostles ; the Synoptics ' 
give us in Jesus a very different being from the Christ 
whom John describes, and all four make such contradic- 
tory statements on some points, as to show they were by 
no means infallibly inspired, for in that case not only the 
smallest contradiction would have been impossible, but, 
without concert, they must all have written exactly the 
same thing, yet John omits the most surprising facts, the 
Synoptics the most surprising doctrines. 

What has been said is sufficient to show that we must ^ 
proceed with great caution in accepting th^ statements erf 
the Gospels. The most careless observer discovers inconi- 
sistencies, absurd narrations; finds actions attributed tp 
Jesus, and words put in his mouth, wliich are directly at 
yariauce with his great principles, and the general toop 
^ ^ Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

_ • II 
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of his character. Still there must have been a foundation 
of fact for such a superstructure; a great spirit to have 
commenced such a movement as the Christian ; a great 
doctrine to have accomplished this, the most profound and 
wondrous revolution in human affairs. We must conclude 
that these writers would describe the main features of his 
life, and . set down the great principles of his doctrine, 
its most, salient points, and his most memorable sayings, 
auch as were poured out in the highest moments of in- 
spiration. If the teacher were true, these sayings would 
involve all the rest of his doctrine, which any man of sim- 
ple character, religious heart, and mind free from prejudice, 
could unfold and develope still further. The condition and 
nature of the Christian records will not allow us to go 
farther than this, and be curious in particulars. Their 
legendaiy and mythical character does not warrant full con- 
fidence in their narrative. There are certain main features 
of doctrine in which the Evangelists and the Apostles all 
, agree, though they differ in most other points.^ 

^ The character of the record is such that I see not how any stress can be laid 
on eacli particular action attributed to Jesus. That he lived a divine life, suf- 
fered a violent death, taught and lived a most true and beautiful religion, this 
seems the great fact about which u mass of truth and error has been collected. 
That he should gather disciples, be 'opposed by the Priests and Pharisees, have 
controversies with them — this lay in the nature of things. His loftiest sayings 
seem to me the most likely to be genuine. The great stress laid on the Terson 
of Jesus by his followers, shows what the person must have been. They put the 
Person before the thing, the fact above the Idea. But it is not about vulgat 
men that such mythical stories are told. See Paulus, Leben Jesu, 1828 ; 
Furness, Jesus and his Bivgraphcrs ; Strauss, Leben Jesu, 4th, ed. 1840 ; 
English Tr. of Strauss, 1846 ; Ease, Leben Jesu, 3d ed. 1840; Theile, Zur 
Biographie Jesu, 1837 ; Weisse, Evangelische Geschichte, 1838 ; Gfriirer, 
Urchristenthum, &c., 1836; Hennel, Inquiry concerning the Origin of Chris- 
tianity, Lond. 1838 ; Harwood, German Anti-supematuralism, Lond. 1840. 
Sefe the voluminous replies to Strauss by Tholuck, Neapder, Ebrard, Lange, 
Harless, &c. &c. See the v.aluable paper of Dr Kling on recent Apologetic 
literature of the N. T. in Stud, und Knt. for Oct. 1846, p. 953, et seq. Nor- 
ton, ubi sup. Vol. II. p. cliv., considers it an unquestionable fact, that the 
words of our Saviour are not always reported with perfect correctness." See too 
p. clxii. cxciii., and Vol. I. p. lis. Ixi. et seq. 

See the recent works of Ewald, F. C. Baur, Kustlin, Schwe^ler, Zeller, Hil- 
genfeld, Anger, Lekebusch, Luthardt, Meyer, Lechler, Hase. Ritschl, Volckmar, 
and Norton, on matters pertaining to this subject. Zeller's Theologische 
Jahrbiicher (Tiib. 1842, et seq ), and Ewald's Jabrbiicher det Bibhschen 
Wissenschaft (Gott. 1849, et seq,), abound in valuable materials. The new 
edition of the Clementine Homilies, (Dressell, Gott. 1863), containing matter 
not published before, and the various books of Bunsen, Baur, Petennann, 
Curetou, and others, relating to the Ignatian writings, and the work ascribed to 
Hippolytus, with the controversial writings thereon, all throw b'ght on the sab« 
jects of this chapter. 
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CHA.PTER III. 

THE EELIQIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL DOCTRrNES OP JESUS. 

It is quite plain to all impartial students, that Jesus of ^ 
Nazaretli did not teach that complicated system of theolo- 
gical doctrines now called " Christianity : " that is tho 
growth of the ages after him. But yet it is not easy, nor 
perhaps possible, to determine what doctrines he taught 
on all important matters. For when we turn away from 
the sects of the Christian Church, we find it difficult to 
obtain the exact words of Jesus himself. 

There are two collections of ancient documents which 
relate to his life and teachings, — the Canonical, and the 
Apocryphal Gospels. The two agree in their common 
reverence for Jesus, and their mythological treatment of 
his life, differing only in degree, not kind. Neither collec- 
tion consists of simple historical documents. The Apoc-* 
ryphal Gospels are of small value for our present purpose, 
though highly important monuments of the age when such 
weeds grew out of the soil deeply ploughed by Revolution : 
they wild growth of fancy and Religious zeal, yet 

bear doubtless some historic flowers.^ 

Of the Canonical Gospels, after impartial study, we must ^ 
reject the fourth, as of scarcely any historical value. It 
appears to be written more than a hundred years after the 
birth of Jesus, by an unknown author, who had a contro- 
versial and dogmatic purpose in view, not writing to re- 
port facts as they were; so he invents actions and doc- 

* See them in the collections of Fabricius, Codex Apocrypbus, N. T. 3 vols. 
8vo, Harab. 1719; Tbilo, Codex Apoc. N. T. Vol. I., Lips. 1832; Tiscben- 
dorf, De Evang. Apoc. Origine et Usu, Hag. Com. 1851 ; Evang. Apoc, 
Lips. 1853; Acta Apostol. Apoc, td. 1851. See also Hoffman, Das Leben Jesu 
nach den Apociypben, Leip. 1851. And see ■wbo will, Gescb. des Babbi 
Jescbua Ben Jo^i hanootan, Altona, 1853. See FabriclTU, Codex P»eud;:pig. 
V. T. 2 vols. 8vo, Hamb. 1724. 
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triiies lo suit liis aim, and ascribes them to Jesus with no 
authority for so doing. Yet this Gospel, ascribed to John, 
one of the Sons of Thunder who appears in actual history, 
is full of deep religious feeling and thought, — in this its 
yaluo consists, not at all in its report of raatters-of-fact. 

Wo come to the Synoptics ; it is by no means clear when 
they were written, by whom, or with what documentary 
materials of history : most conflicting results are rested in 
by different scholars. Fact and fiction are mingled to- 
gether in all these three Gospels as in the Apocryphal. 
Culling them by the names of their alleged Authors, Mat- 
thew, lilark, Luke, the first soems to be the oldest of all ; 
Luke appeal s to come next in order ; while Mark mediates 
between the two. But some critics place Mark before 
Luke in time 

These three follow the same general tradition respecting 
the life, actions, and doctrines of Jesus, wherein they differ 
widely and ir-econcilably from John. But the individual 
differences between the accounts of Matthew and Lnke are 
equally remarkable and irreconcilable. In Matthew Jesus 
forbids his disciples to visit the Gentiles or the Samaritans, 
while in Luke he does miracles in Samaria; and the model 
of Christian excellence was found in that despised land, 
Luke relates th« story of the Good Samaritan, and the 
Prodigal Son, — both probably founded on facts well known . 
at the time, — ^which Matthew fails to report, and which 
MaHc also neglects to copy into his ^compromising Gt^^ 
ff these two grand lessons of Religion came ft-om Jesus, as 
there seems no reason to doubt, then what can be said for 
the historic fairness, or the competence, of the two bio- 
gTftphcrs who omit such important facts ? Either that they 
werft grossly ignorant of his doctrines, or else culpabiy 
unjust. If Luke invented these noble passages, then the 
bkme rests on him for violating the truth of history by 
putting tlieir beauty and sublimity upon cm vihb had no 
clirim thereto. 

These facta show tlie diiBiculty of reconstructing the 
doctrines of Jesus ; for if one Gospel be taken as the his- 
toric standard, then mnch of the others must be thPOMrn 
away. The results attained 'wiU depend on the subjective 
peooliarities of the inquirer, and so have the uncertainty 
of mere opinion, not the stability of historic knowledge. 
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Even Matthew presents ns with passages so inconsistent 
that the fragmentary character of this old Gospel becomes 
clear to the careful scholar.* 

Jesus, a young man full of genius for Religion, seems 
to have begun his public career with the narro>f^ aim of 
reforming Judaism. He would put all human Piety and 
Moi-ality into the venerable forma of Jewish tradition. 
He came not to destroy but to fulfil the Mosaic Law ; that 
was eternal ; — ^his followers were to observe and teach all 
the customs of the Scribes and Pharisees ; the sick man 
on recovery must oifer the Levitical sacrifice. Like John 
the Baptist, he preaches the coming of the Messiah and 
the Blingdom of Heaven. He would not labour for Man- 
kind, but only for the children of Israel-— for it is not meet 
to give the dogs the children's bread. But as he went on 
he found his new wine of Piety and Humanity burst the old 
wine-skins of Judaism; the old garments which Scribes 
and Pharisees had inherited from dead prophets could not 
be patched with new Philanthropy, and the nation be 
thereby clothed withal. He gradually breaks with Judaism, 
neglects the ceremonial fast, violates the Sabbath, speaks 
evil of the clerical dignities — they are covered pits in the 
highway, whereinto men fall and perish. He claims himself 
to be the Messiah ; John the Baptist was the Elias who 
was to come and make ready. He had poUtical plans that 
lie there indistinctly seen thi'ough the mythic cloud which 
wraps the whole. He reaches beyond Judea to Samaria at 
least, perhaps to other nations, and developes his rehgious 
scheme more freely than at first. 

Religion is no longer fettered by conventional restraint ; 
it is Love to God, Love to man ; on this hang all the Law 
and the Prophets. There must be no revenge, but con- 
tinual forgiveness, seventy times seven. In the next stage 
of life a man's eternal condition depends wholly on ma 
natural morality and humanity in this.* His commands and 
requisitions related to moral conduct, not belief or litur- 
gical ceremonies j God preferring goodness to sacramental 
forms.' He. puts the substance of religioit before its ficci- 

^ Eilgenfeld b4e« to malce out tva main dooaments which form tb« of 
this Gospel, p. 106, et seq. 
* Matt. xxii. 34—40, xzr. 14—30, 3i— <46, etaL W)4 pariUeb. 
) Uutt ix. 13, xxiii. 23, . et jpaatiqt. 
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dents, and utters magnificent beatitudes of Piety and Hu- 
manity. 

%/ But he does not appear to have been conscious of the 
Infinite Perfection of God, for though he calls Him our 
Father, and insists on Absolute Love for God, which cer- 
tainly seems to imply a Feeling of his Perfection, yet he 
considers God 30 imperfect as to damn the majority of 
men to eternal torment.* Beside God he places a Devil 
absolutely evil, the adversary of God and enemy of man. , 
Hell is eternal, and the wide road thereto is travelled well. ! 

He claimed to be the Messiah fipokou of by the writers 
of the Old Testament, John the Baptist , preparing the way 
for him, was equal to the greatest of men, but the least in 
the Kingdom of Heaven was greater than John. Men 
must beHeve that he is the Messiah, and confess him be- 
fore men, or suffer future torment ; in the day of judgment 
the cities which rejucted his claim would faro worse than 
Sodom and Gomorrah, while men who beheved and fol- 
lowed him would have immense power and glory.' A 
great crisis, or revolution, is soon to take place, and the 
Son of Man is to establish the Kingdom of Heaven ; the 
time is near but yet still uncertain ; he himself knows not 
the day and hour.* But he is already highly exalted, 
greater than the Sabbath and the Temple, all things are 
given to him lov the Father, whom he alone knows, and by 
whom alone ho is directly known.* 

In this r*ew state of things all temporal and material 
cares were to cease, so he bids men not lay up treasures 
on earth, but only in Heaven ; to take no thought for life, 
what they should eat, or drink, or wherewithal be clad ; 
for if they seek first the Kingdom of God and its righteous- 
ness all these things will be added, and they be fed like 
the wild birds, and clothed as the lilies are. If God care 
for grass and sparrows so will he much more for them, 
and give good things to such as ask him.* If brought to 
trial oefore magistrates for attempting to establish this 
Kingdom, they must take no thought for defence^ for it 

1 Matt. ZZT. 46, Tit. 18, 14, xiii. 37—42, 49, 60, et aL 
» Matt. X. 82—35, 37—39, si, 20—24, xvi. 14—20, 24—28, xix. 27—80, et 
al. parallels. 

< * Matt X. ^>— 15, 23—84) xxi¥. et aL 
« Matt xii 1—8, xi. 25—27, et al. paralU!*. 
» Matt n. 19—21, 24—84, vii. 7—11, xriii 18, 19» xix. 21—24. 
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will be given them at the moment wliat tliey shall say ; it 
is not they but God who speaks, only through them. 

Yet spite of these obvious defects in his^cheme of doc- 
trine, which ought not to astonish us or to be denied, 
there is such a deep, fresh, manly piety in his teachings,^ 
such love for man under all circumstances, poor, oppressed, 
despised, and sinful, as we find nowhere else in the whole 
compass of antiquity. God is a Father even to the Prodi- 
gal, goes out after him, falls on his neck with welcoming 
delight that the lost is found, and the dead come back 
alive once more. Alen are to be brothers, each neighbour 
to all mankind : the greatest is to serve the least ; even 
enemies must be forgiven seventy times seven, and pi'ayed 
for spite of their active cursing. According to one bio- 
grapher, on the cross he prayed " Father, forgive them, 
ibr they knoAv not what they do." 

But this synoptical doctrine alone was felt to be inade- 
quate to the wants of Man ; so many other gospels were 
written, which were variously received and found accept- 
ance with the great writers of the Christian Church till the 
third and fourth century.' The fourth canonical Gospel 
contains much which is fair and good but utterly foreign to 
the other three ; yet while free from Jewish limitation 
other new restrictions are therein put on the free develop- 
ment of Religion : men must believe that Jesus is the 
Messiah and the Logos. No doubt the teaching of Jesus 
in the Synoptics was thought too external and exclusively 
practical by some, and the fourth Gospel, with divers 
others, was written to supply a conscious want. The 
Epistles of Paul betray the same thing. 

To sum up the main points of the matter more briefly ; 
in an age of gross wickedness, among a people arrogant, 
and proud of their descent from Abraham — a mythological 
character of some excellence ; wedded to the ritual Law, 
which they professed to have received, by miracle from 
God, through Moses — another and greater mythological 
hero— in a nation of Monotheists, haughty yet cunning, 

' See how they -were used by Tatian, yfhose Liatmaron -was ^ Biapente, 
Jnstiii Martyr, Ignatius, the Clements of Rome and Alexandria, OriRen, &o. 
1'he lost work of Papias wnuld doubtless settle mfiny curious questions. Sea 
Cr6dutir':i Beitragc, and Ewold in his Johrbiicber, B. V. p. 62, et soq. 
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morose, jftalous, vindictive, loving the little corner of spaca 
called Judea above all the rest of the world; fancying 
themselves the ^' chosen people " and special favom-ites of 
God ; in the midst of a nation wedded to their forms, sunk 
in ignorance, precipitated into sin, and, still more, expect- 
ing a Deliverer, who would repel their political foes, reunite 
the scattered children of Jacob, and restore them to power, 
conquer all nations, reestablish the formal service of the 
Temple in ail its magnificent pomp, and exalt Jerusalem 
above all the cities of the earth for ever, — amid all this, and 
the opposition it raised to a spiritual man, Jesus fell back 
on the moral and religious Sentiment in Man ; uttered 
manifold Oracles of Humanity, as the Infinite spoke in his 
noble soul; stirred men to deep emotions ; laid down some 
principles of conduct wide as the Soul of man and true as 
eternal God ; taught & form of Eeligion, — Piety and 
Morality,~-far before anything known then to the world of 
men ; but yet mistook himself for that miraculous and im- 
possible deliverer of his nation whom the people waited 
for in vain. 

In an age full of veitgeance he makes love the pivotal 
Principle which q-11 things must turn upon. Take one ex- 
ample as it stands in the Synoptics. A man asks what he 
shall do to fulfil the idea of Man, and have " eternal 
life ? " He bids him keep the moral law, written eter- 
nally in the nature of man ; specifies some of its plainest 
proIdbitionB, and adds. Love your neighbour as yourself. 
When asked the greatest commandment of the Law, he 
thus sums up aU the Law end the Prophets also : " Thou 
shalj love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with aU thy mind. Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.*' Here is the sum of religious 
doctrine. He gives the highest aim for man : Be perfect 
as God. He declares the blessedness, present and eternal, 
of such as do the Will of God. The Spirit of God shall 
be in them, revealing Truth ; the Kingdom of God shall 
be theirs. 

He gives no extended form of his views in ITieology, 
Anthropology, Politics, or Philosophy. But the great truth 
of God's goodness, and man's spiritual nature, are implied 
in all his teachings. He says little of the Immortality of 
tht oul J much less than some " Heathens " before lum ; 
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but it ia everywhere implied. As tte doctrine was familiar, 
lie dwells little upon it. 

It is vain to deny, or attempt to conceal, the errors in I 
his doctrine, — a revengeful God, a Devil absolutely evil, 
an eternal Hell, a speedy end of the world ; but the actual 
superiority of the mode of Religion he taught, its sublime 
faith in God, its profound Humanity, seem also as clear as 
the noonday sun. 

Such, theu, is the religious doctrine of Jesus. It was 
always taught with direct appHcation to hfe; not as 
Science, but as daily Duty. Love of God w&a no abstrac- 
tion. It implied love of Wisdom, Justice, Purity,"Good- 
ness, HolincF"^, Charity. To love these is to love God ; to 
love them is lo live them. It implies abht)rr3nce r f evil for 
its own sake j a desire and effort to be perfect as God, to 
tolerate no wrong action, wrong thought, or wrong feel- 
ing ; to make the heart right, the head right, the hand 
right ; to serve God, not with the lips alone, but the life, 
not only in Jerusalem and Gerizim, but everywhere ; not 
by tithing mint, anise, and cumin, but by judgment, mercy, 
and faith ; not by saying " Lord, Lord,^' " Save us, good 
Lord," but by doing the Father^s will. It impUes a Faith 
that is stronger than Fear, prevails over every sorrow, 
grief, disappointment, and asks only this — ^Thy will be 
done; a Love which is strongest in times of trouble, 
which never fails when mere human affection goes stooping 
and feeble, weeping its tears of blood; a Love which 
annihilates temptation, and in the hour of mortal agony 
brings as it were an angel from the sky; an absolute 
Trust in God, a brave unconcern for the morrow, so long 
as the day's duties faithfully done. It is a love of 
Goodness and Religion for their own sake, not for the 
bribe of Heaven, or the dread of Hell. It implies a reunion 
of Man and God, till we think God's thought, and will 
God's will, and so have God abiding in us, and become one 
with Him. 

The other doctrine. Love of Man, is Love of all as your- 
self, not because they have no faults, but in spite thereof. 
To feel no enmitv towards enemies ; to labour for them 
with love ; pray for them with pitying affection, remem- 
bering the less they deserve, the more they Leed; this 
was the doctrine of Love. It demands that the rich, the 
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wise, tlie holy, help the poor, the foolish, the sinful ; that 
the strong bear the burdens of the weak, not bind them 
on anew. It tells a man that his excellence and ability 
are not for himself alone, but for all mankind, of which he 
is but one, beginning first with the nearest of the needy. 
It makes the strong the guardians, not the tyrants, of the 
weak. It said : Go to the publicans and sinners, and call 
them to repentance ; go to men trodden down by the hoof 
of the oppressor, rebuke him lovingly, but snatch the 
spoil from his bloody teeth ; go to men sick with desola- 
tion, covered all over with the leprosy of sin, bowed to- 
gether and squalid with their inveterate disease, bid them 
live and sin no more. It despairs of no man ; sees the 
soul of goodness in things evil ; knows the soul in its in- 
timate recess never consents to sin, nor loves the Hateful. 
It would improve men's circumstances to mend their 
hear+ their heart to mend their circumstances. It does 
not ly alone, with piteous whine — God save the wicked 
and the weak, but puts its own shoulder to the work ; 
divides its raiment and' shares its loaf. 
/ To say all, in brief, these two cardinal doctrines de- 
manded a DIVINE LIFE, where every action of the hand, the 
head, the heart, is in obedience to the Law of the Soul ; in 
harmony with the All-perfect. This was Christ's notion 
of worship. It asked for nothing ritual, formal ; laid no 
stress on special days, forms, rites, creeds. Its rite, its 
creed, its substance, and its form, are all contained in that 
one command, love man as yourself; God above all. 
None can say, or need suppose, that Jesus consciously in- 
tended all the consequences which we see resulting from 
these principles, or that he even foresaw the effects there- 
of, more than Monk Schwarz expected the results of his 
invention. 

Thus far the application was universal As the doctrine. 
But he taught something which is ritual. Baptism and tlie 
Supper. The first was j. common rite at the time, used 
even by the "heathens." In a nation dwelling in a warm 
climate, and so fond of symbols as the Jews, it was a na- 
tural expression of the convert's chang3 of Hfe. Sensual 
men must interpret their Religion to the senses, as the 
Hollanders have their Bible in Dutch. It seems to have 
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been an accommodation to the wants of tlie times, as lie 
spoke tlie popular language. Did lie lay any stress on this 
watery dispensation; count it valuable of itself ? Then we 
must drop a tear for the weakness ; for no outward act 
can change the heart, and God is not to be mocked, pleased, 
or served with a form. Is there any reason to suppose he 
ever designed it to bo permanent ? It is indeed said that 
he bade the disciples teach all nations, " baptizing them 
in the name o.'" the Father, and of the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost." ' But since the Apostles never mention the com- 
mand, nor the form, since it is opposite to the general 
spirit of his precepts, it must be put with the many, other 
things which are to be examined with much care before 
they are referred to him. But if it came from him. we can 
only say, There is no perfect Guide but the Father, 

The second form, — ^was it of more account than the 
first ? Who shall tell us the " Lord's Supper " was designed 
to be permanent more than washing the feet, if that be 
a fact, which the Pope likewise imitates ? Did he place 
any value on the dispensation of wine ; design it to extend 
beyond the company then present ? If we may trust the 
account, he asks his friends, at supper, to remember him, 
when they break bread. It was simple, natural, affection- 
ate, beautiful. Was this a foundation of a form; to last 
for ever; a form valuable in itself; essential to man's spi- 
ritual welfare ; a form pleasing to Him who is All in All ? 
To say Jesus laid any stress on it as a valuable and per- 
petual rite is, to go beyond what is written. It needs no 
reply. The thing may be useful, beautiful, comforting to 
a million souls ; truly it has been so. In Christianity there 
is milk for babes and meat for men, that the truth may be 
given as they can receive it. Let each be fed with the 
Father^s bounty." 

^ Matli. xxviii. 19, and the parallels. 

^ In tue iirst edition I inserted here these lines 

Behold the child, hy nature's kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw ; 
Some lirelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, hut as empty quite." 

The thought I wished to express was this : The two ordinances, in comparison 
with a religious life and character, are no mote than the rattles and straws of a 
child, compared with the attainments of an accomplished man ; it is a heautiful 
feature of God's Providence, that things in themselves of no value, can yet serve' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

raE ATJTHOErrY OP JESUS, n'S REAL AND PRETENDED SOUECE. 

On what authority did Jesus teach? On that of the 
most high God, as he expressly states, and often. But to 
have the authority of God, is not that miraculous ? How 
can man have God^s authority in the natural way ? Let- 
us look at the matter. 

I. Tlie only Autlwrity of a Doctrine is its Truth. 

Truth is the relation of things as they are ; falsehood, as 
they are not. No doctrine can have a higher condemna- 
tion than to be convicted of falsehood; none a higher 
authority than to be proved true. God is the author of 
things as they are ; therefore of this relation, and therefore 
of Truth. He that delivers the Truth then has so far the 
authority of Truth's God. Then it will be asked. How do 
we know Christianity is true, or that it is our duty to love 
Man and God ? Now when it is asked. How do I know 
that I exist ; that doubting is doubting ; that half is less 
than the whole ; thet it is impossible for the same thing to 
be and not to be ? the questioner is set down as a strange 
man. But it has somehow come to pass, that he is reckoned 
a very acute and Christian person, who doubts moral and « 
religious axioms, and asks, How do I know that Eight is 
right, arid Wrong wrong, and Goodness good? Alas, 
there are men among the Christians who place virtue and 
religion on a lower ground than Aristippus and Democritus^^ 

80 important a parpose as the inteUectiud, moral, and religioTW development of 
a man. The words were understood in a very different sense— sometimes even 
bv my Friends. I omitted them in the English edition— for the publisher at 
first designed to have no notes in that, and 1 did not wish to reprint, without 
explanation, what had been so much misanderstood bofore. 
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men branded as Heathens and Atheists. Let us know 
what we are about. 

It was said above/, there are, practically, four sources of 
knowledge — direct and indirect, primary and secondary, 
— namely. Perception for sensible things j Intuition for 
spiritual things ; Reflection for logical things ; and Testi- 
mony for historical things. If the doctrines- of Christianity 
are eternal truths, they are not sensible things, not his- 
torical things, and of course do not depend on sensual 
perception, nor historical testimony, but can be presented 
directly to the consciousness of men at one age as well 
as anothei and thus if they are matters of reflection, may 
be made plain to all who have the reflective faculty and 
will use it j if they are matters of intuition, to all who have 
the intuitive faculty, and will let it act. Now the duty we 
owe to Man, that of loving him as ourselves ; the duty we 
owe to God, that of loving him above all, is a matter of 
intuition ; it proceeds from the very nature of Man, and is * 
inseparable from that nature ; we recognize the truth of 
the precept as soon as it is stated, and see the truth of it 
as soon as the unprejudiced mind looks that way. , It is no 
less a matter of reflection likewise. He that reflects on 
the Idea of God as given by intuition, on his own nature 
as he learns it from his mental operations, sees that this 
twofold duty flows logically from these premises. The 
truth of these doctrines, then, may be known by both in- 
tuition and reflection. He that teaches a doctrine eter- 
nally true, does not set forth a private and pecuhar thing 
I'esting on private authority and historical evidence, but 
an everlasting Teality, which rests on the ground of all 
truth, the pubKc and eternal authority of unchanging God. 
A false doctrine is not of God. It has no background of 
Godhead. It rests on the authority of Simon Peter or 
Simon Magus 5 of him that sets it forth. It is his private, 
personal property. When the Devil speaks a lie, he 
speaketh of his <ywn ; l)ut when a Son of God speaks the 
truth, he speaks not his own word but the Father's. Most 
a man indorse God's word to make it current ? 

Again, if the truth of any doctrines rest on the personal 
authority of J«8us, it was not a duty to observe them be- 
fore he spoke ; for he, being the cause, or indispensable 

• Book III. ch. ii. 
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occasion of the duty, to make tlie effect precede the cause 
is an absurdity too great for modern divines. Besides, if 
it depends on Jesus, it is not eternally true ; a religious 
doctrine that was not true and binding yesterday, may 
become a lie again by to-morrow ; if not eternally true, it 
is no truth at all. Absolute truth is the same always and 
y everywhere. Personal authority adds nothing to a mathe- 
matical demonstration ; can it more to a moral intuition ? 
Can authority alter the relation of things ? A voice speak- 
ing from Heaven, and working more wonders than -^sop 
and the Saints, or Moses and the Sibyl, relate, cannot 
make it our duty to hate God, or Man ; no such voice can 
add any new obligation to the law God wrote in us. 

When it is said the doctrines of Religion, like the truth 
of Science, rest on their own authority, or that of un- 
changing God, they are then seen to stand on the highest 
and safest ground that is possible — the ground of absolute 
truth. Then if aU the Evangelists and Apostles were liars ; 
if Jesus were mistaken in a thousand things ; if he were 
a hypocrite ; yes, if he never lived, but the New Testa- 
ment were a sheer forgery fi'om end to end, these doctrines 
are just the same, absolute truth. 

But, on the other hand, if these depend on the infallible 
authority of Jesus, then if he were mistaken in any one 
point his authority is gone in all; if the Evangelists were 
mistaken in any one point, we can never be certain we 
have the words of Jesas in a particular case, and then 
where is " historical Christianity ? " 

Now it is a most notorious fact^ that the Apostles and 
Evangelists were greatly mistaken in some points. It is 
easy to show, if we have the exact words of Jesus, that he 
also was mistaken in some points of the greatest magni- 
, tude — ^in the character of God, the existence of the Devil, 
\j the eternal damnation of men, in the interpretation of the 
Old Testament, in the doctrine of demons, in the cele* 
brated prediction of his second coming and the end of th6 
world, within a few years. K Religion or Christianity 
rest on his authority, and that alone, it falls when the 
foundation falls, and that stands at the mercy of a school- 
boy. Jf he is not faithful in the nnrighteoos mammon^ 
who shall commit to him the tme riches ? 
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II. Of the Aufliority derived from the alleged Miracles of 

Jesus. 

Of late years it has been unpopular wifcli theological 
writers to rest the authority of Chi-istianity on its truth^y- 
and not its truth on its authority. It must be confessed 
there is some inconvenience in the case, for if this method 
of trusting Truth alone and not Authority be followed, by 
and by some things which have much Authority and no 
Truth to support them, may come to the ground. The 
same thing took place in the middle ages, when Abelard 
looked into Theology, explaining and defending some of 
the doctrines of the Church by Reason. The Church said, 
If you commend the Reasonable as such, you must con- 
demn the Not-Reasonable, and then where are we ? A 
significant question truly. So the Church " cried out upon 
him " as a heretic, because he trusted Reason moi-e than 
a blind belief in the traditions of men, which the Church 
has long had the impudence to cull Faith in God." It is 
often said, in our times, that Christianity rests on miracles j 
that the authority of the miracle-worker authenticates his 
doctrine ; if a teacher can raise the dead, he must have a 
commission from God to teach true doctrine ; his word is 
the standard of truth. Here the fact and the value of 
miracles are both assumed outright. 

Now if it could be shown that Christianity rested on 
Miracles, or had mere or less connection with them, it yet ^ 
proves nothing peculiar in the case, for other forms of 
Religions, fetichistic, polythristic, and monotheistic, ap- 
peal to the same authority. If .a nation is rude and super- 
stitious, the claim to m'' .aolas is the more coriimon j their 
authority the greater.* To take the popular notion, the 

* See a curious story respecting an Eastern Calif and his decision between the 
conflicting cltiims of the Christians and Mahometans, in Marco PolOjCd. Marsdens 
Book I. ch. viii. p. 67 — 69. See also Book J I. ch. ii. p. 276, et seq. ; Book 

III. ch. %x. §,4, jf. 648, et seq. See the numerous mirar;l(>a collected 
Valerius Maximus in his treatise, De Prodigiis, 0pp. ed, M^fe, Vol. I. Lib. 
i. ch. vi. ; De Somniis, ch. vii. ; De Miraculis, cb. viii. : Julias Obsequens, 
Prodigiorum, Liber imperfectus : Jo. Laurenti Lydi, De Ostentis, Fragnienta, 
|)assim, ad calc. 0pp. Val. Max. See the Incarnation and Ascension of Budha, 
m ITpham, The MaMvanai, tho Eaja Ilatnacari, and the Rajavali, Lond. 1833, 
Vol. 1. p. I, at seq. ; fur miracles and marvels, passim. See Spencer's Discourse 
eonoermug Prodigies, Lond. 1665. But see Treac^ Notes oa the Miracles, 
&Q., Y. 1860, p. 26, et seq , p. 75, et seq. 
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Jewisli Religion began in miracles, was coi .anued, and will 
end in miracles. The Mahometan tells us the Koran is a 
miracle ; its author had miraculous inspiration, visions, and 
revelations. The writings of the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Scandinavians and the Hindoos, the Chinese and Persians, 
are full of miracles. In Fetichism all is miracle, and its 
authority, therefore, the best in the world. The Catholic 
Church and the Latter-day-Sjiintjs still claim the power of 
working them, and> therefore, of authenticating whatever 
they will, if a miracle have the alleged virtue. 

JSfow in resting Christianity on this basis we must do 
one of two thino-s : either, first we must admit that ChK«i- 
tianity rests on the same foiindation with the lowest 
J iFetichism, but has less divine authority than that, for if 
miracles constitute the authority, then that is the best 
form of Religion which counts the most miracles; or, 
secondly, we must deny the reality of all miracles except 
the Christian, h> order to give' exclusive sway to Chris- 
tianity. But the devotees of each other form will retort 
.the denial, and claim exclusive credence for their favourite 
wonders. The seiious inquirer will ask. If such be the 
JBvidence, wha,i is Truth, and how shall I get at it? And 
if he does not stop for a time in scepticism, at best in in- 
diflfereace, why hie is a very rare man. In this stat'C of the 
case theologians have felt bound, in logic, either to provj 
±he Buperiorifcy of Christian miracles, or to deny all other 
miracles. The first method is not possible, the Hindoo 
Priest surpasses the Christian in the number and magni- 
tude and antiquity of his miracles. The second, therefore, 
is the only method left. Accordingly, most ingenious at- 
tempts have been made to devise some test which will 
spare thb Christian aaid condemn all other miracles. The 
Protestant saves only those mentioned in the Bible ; the 
■Catholic, more consistently, thinks the faculty immanent 
in the Church, and claims miracles down to tae present 
iby. But all liiese attempts to establish a suifcaMe crite- 
rion have 1 een fruitless, and even worse, often exposing 
more than tbe folly of their authors.^ However, ihcy who 

» Sec Dootflas's Onterion, or Miracles Examined, Lond. 1754, and Ledie** 
£hort Meihoa witb the Deists. See an ingenious illustration of the foUj of oa» 
of Leslie's esnons in Palfrey, Academical Lectures, &o. VeL IL p. 1-50, note 
iL See Fehmeiiiifi Be Critertia Errorom dies Belij^oaem cosunamblllb 
Lips. 1713, i: Vol. 4to. 
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argue from the miracles alone^ sseutn© two things j first, 
that miracles prove the divjualcy of & doctaine ; second!)', 
that they were wrought in connection with the Cfcris)t!a>i 
doctrine. If one ask proof of these significant premises, it 
is not easy to come by. This subject of miracles demands 
& careful atteintion. Here are two questions to be asked. 
First, Are miracles possible ? Second, Did they actually 
occur in the case of Christianity ? 

I. Are Miracles possible f 

The answer depends on the definition of the terra. The 

Eoint we are to reason from is the idoa of God, who ixiust 
e the cause of the miracle. Now a miracle is one of three ^ 
things:--^ 

1. It is a transgression of all law which G od has made | 
or, 

2. A transgression of aU known laws, but obedience to 
a law which we may yet discover or, 

,3. A transgression of all law known or knowable by 
man, but yet in <;oDformity with some law out of our 
reach. • 

1. To take the first definition. A miracle is not pos> 
sible, as it involves a contradiction. The infinite God 
must have made the most perfect laws possible in the 
nature of things ; it is absurd and self-contradictory io 
suppose the reverse. But if his laws are perfect and the 
pature of things unchangeable, why should he alter these 
laws ? The .change can oidy be for the worse. To suppose 
he does this is to accuse God of caprice. If he be the ulti- 
mate eause of the phenomena and laws of the universe, to 
suppose in a given c&tf^ he chants these phenomena and 
Jaws, is either to make God fickle and therefore not worthy 
fo be relied on ; or «lse inferior to Nature, of which he is 
yet the cause. 

2. To take th(i! 'Seoond definition. It ia no miracle at 
all, but simply aii &ct, which at first we cannot understand 
and refer to the process of its causation. The most com- 
iQon even^, sm^ as growth, vitality, sensation, affeoti(m, 
thooght, are miracles. Besides, the miracle is of a most 
ftoctuating character, ^e ujiracle-worker of to^diiT i» ^ 
matter-of-fiwt juggler to-morrow. The explosion of gna* 
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powder, the production of magnified images of any olrject, 
the phenomena of mineral and animal magnetism, are 
miracles in '^ne age, but common things in the next. Such 
wonders prove only the skill of the performer. Science 
each year adds new wonders to our store. The master of 
a locomotive steam-engine would have been thought 
greater than Jupiter Tonani? or the Elohim thirty centuries 
ago. 

3. To take the third hypothesis. There is no ante- 
cedent objection, nor metaphysical impossibility in the 
case. Finite Man not only does not, bat cannot unc'er- 
stand all the modes of God's action ; all the laws of His 
Being. There may be higher beings, to whom God re- 
veals himself in modes that we can never know, for we 
pannot tell the secrets of God, nor determine a priori the 
modes of his manifestation. In this sense a miracle is 
possible. The world is a perpetual miracle of this sort. 
Nature is the Art of God j can we fully comprehend it ? 
Life. Being, Creation, Duration, do we imderstand these 
acuual things? How then can we say to the Infinite, 
Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further; there are no 
more ways wherein thy Being acts?' Man is not the 
measure of God. Let us use the word in this latter sense. 

n. Did Miracles ocewr in the case of Jesus ? 

> This question is purely historical; to be answered, like 
all other historical questions, by competent testimony. 
Have we testimony adequate to prove the &ct ? 

i See Sabbage, Ninth Bridgewat«r Treatise, Phila. 1841, p. ▼ii. xxvi, and 
Sir J ohn Herschel's Letter to Mr Lyell tliereifi, p. 212 ; Veatigss of Nat. Hist, of 
Creation, p. 146, et seq. Pascal has some remarkable speculations on Miracles ; 
Pens^es, P. II. Art. 16, ed. Paris, 1839, p. 323, et seq. He defines a miracle 
as an effect which excetda th» natural foret of the meam employed to brtnp it 
abotit. The non-miracle is an effect which does net excoed the force, p. 342. 
Ho adds, they who effect cures by the invocation of tl'9 Devil, work no miracle, 
for that does not exceed the DevU't natvral jxwer ! A fortiori, it is impossible 
for God to work a miracle. Leibnitz has some strange remarks on this subject 
scattered about in his disorderly writings. Sec yimi he says in reply to M. 
Bayle, Theodic^e, Pt III. § 248-9. See too p. 776, ed. ISrdmann. See the 
acute remarks of Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theolo^se, Pt. I. qu. 101, et seq. 
See Theol. Quartal ISchrift (TUbig.) for 1845, p. 266, et 8eq.;C. F. Ammon, 
Nora OpuBCida theologica, Gott 1808, p. 167, et seq. See Gaizaniga, Ptae- 
tectiott? theologic®, &o., Venet. 1803, 9 vols. 4to., Yot I. Diss. iL c. 7, p. 71, 
et seq. 
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Antecedent to all experience one empirical thing is pro- 
bable as another. To the first man^ with no experience, 
birth from one parent is no more surprising than birth, 
from two ; to feed five men witli five ship-loads of com, or 
five thousand with five loaves; the reproduction of an 
arm, or a finger nail; the awaJkening from a four days* 
death, or a four hours' sleep ; to change water into wine, 
or mineral coal into burning gas j the descent into the sea, 
or the ascent into the sky ; the prediction of a future or 
the memory of a past event ; — all are alike, one as credible 
as the other. But to take our past experience of the 
nature of things, the case wears a difierent aspect. Wo 
demand more evidence for a strange than a common thing. 
From the very constitution of the mind a prudent man 
supposes that the Laws of Nature continue ; that the sune 
cause produces always the same efiects, if the circum- 
stances remain the same. If it were related to as, by 
four strangera who had crossed the ocean in the same ves- 
sel, that a man, now in London, cured diseases, opened 
the blind eyes, restorer! " the wasted limb, and raised men 
from the dead, all by a mere v.'ord ; that he himself was 
bom miraculously, and attendee by miracles all his life,-— 
who would believe the story ? We should be justified in 
.demanding a 1 irge amount of the most unimpeachable evi- 
dence. This o pinion is confirmed by the doubt of scien- 
tific men in respect of " animal magnetism " and spirit- 
ualism " — ^where no law is violated, but a faculty hitherto 
little noticed is disclosed. 

Now if we look after the facos of the case, we find the / 
evidence for the Christian miracles is very scanty in 
extent, and very uncertain in character. We must depend 
on the testimony of the epistolary and the historical books 
of the New Testament. It is a notorious feet that the 
genuine Epistles, the earhest Christian documents, make 
no mention of any miracles performed by Jesna; end 
when wo consider the character of Paul, his strong love of 
the marvellous, the manner in which he dwells on the 
appearance of Jesus to him after death, it seema surprising, 
if he believed the other miracles, that he does not allude 
to them. To examine the testimony. of the Gospels; two 
profess to contain the evidence of ey^e-witnesses. But we 
are not certain these books came m their present shape 

12 • 
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from Jolin and Mattiiew j it is certain tliey were not writ- 
tea till long after the events related. The Gospel ascribed 
to Joka is of small historical value if of any at all. But 
still , lore, each of them relates what the writers conld 
not have been witness to ; so we have nothing but 
hearsay and conjecture. Besides, these authors shared 
the common prejudice of their times, and disagree one 
with the other. The Gospels of Mark and Luke — -who 
were not eye-witnesses — ^in some points corroborate the 
testimony of John and Matthew; in others add no- 
thing; in yet othertj they contradict each other as well 
as John and Matthew. But there are still other accounts 
— the Apocryphal Gospels — some of them perhaps older 
than the Gospel of Matthew, certainly older than tTohn, 
' and these make the case worse by disclosing the fondness 
for miracles that marked the Christians of that early 
period.* Taking all these things into consideration, and 
remembering that in many particulars the three first Gos- 
pels are but one witness, adding the current belief of tho 
times in favour of miracles, the evidence to prove their 
historical reality is almost nothing, admitting we have the 
genuine books of the disciples ; it at least is such evidence 
as would not be considered of much value in a court of 
justice. However, the absence of testiihony does not 
prove that miracles were not performed, for a universal 
negative of this character cannot be proved.* 

If one were to . look carefully at the evidence in favour 
of the Christian miracles, and proceed with the caution 
of a true inquirer, he must come to the conclusion, I 
think, that they cannot be admitted as facts. The Re- 
surrection — a miracle alleged to be wrought upon Jesus, 

* See these Apocryplial WofkB Teferred to in note on p. 163. AUo Jones, 
Method of settling the canonical Anthority of the N. T., Oxford, 1797, 3 vols. ; 
The Apoc. N. T., Boston, 1882 ; Wake, Epistles of the Apostolic Fathers, 
ftc, Oxford, 1840. 8ee Mosheim's Dissertation on the causes which led to the 
(Onroosition of sapposititioos works among the early Christians, in his Diss, ad 
H. £. pertinentes, Alt. 1743, Vol. I. p. 221, et seq. Mr Norton, uhi sup., VoL 
111. Gh. xi., treats of the snhject hntnot with his usnal learning. 

' See some just remarks in Hentiel,nhi sup., Ch.YIIL; Strants, Lehen Jestv 
J 1—16, § 90—103, 132—139 ; Glanhenslehre, § 17, and on the other hand 
Keander and TholncK. See De Wette, Wesen des Glaubens, § 60 ; Fliigge, 
Cesch. theoL "Wissenschaften, Halle, 1796, Vol. I. p. 97, et seq. For the 
value early set on mimcalous evidetioe, see the Treatise of Theophuus, (Bp of 
Axrtioch, m the 2d cent.,) address to Autoiycos, Lib. L 0. 13, et aij Treackf 
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not by fitim, — ^has more evidence, thougli of the same in- 
ferior kind, than any other, foi" it. ia attested by the Epistles, 
as well as the Gospels, and was one corner-stone of the 
Christian church. But here, is the testimony sufficient to 
show that a man thoroughly dead as Abraham, and Isaa<> 
were, came back to life ; passed through closed doors, 
and ascended into the sky ? I cannot speak for others — 
but most cei*tainly I cannot believe such monstrous facta 
on such evidence.' 

There is far more testimony to prove the fact of miracles, 
ydtchcraffc, and diabolical possessions in times compara.- 
tively modem, than to prove the Christian miracles. It is 
well known, that the most credible writers among tho 
early Christians, Irenaeus, prigen, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Jerome, Theodoret, and others, 
believed that the miraculous power continued in great 
vigour in their tinaa.' But to , come down stiU later, the 
case of St Bernard of Clairt/aux is more to the point. He 
lived in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. His life has 
been written in part by William, Abbot of St Thierry, 
Emald, Abbot of Bonnevaux, and Geoffrey, Abbot of Igny, 
" all eye-witnesses of the saint's actions.'' Another lifa 
was written by Alanus, Bishop of Auxerre, and still another 
by John the Hermit, not long after the death of Bernard, 
both his contemporaries. Besides, there are three books 
on his miracles, one by Philip of Clairvaux, aaother by the 

» But aee Fumes*, uM gup. ch. VII. VIII. XIII. See tie candid retnatii 
of De Wette, ubi rap, $ 61. He admits the difficulties of the case, and only 
aar*^ ^e general fact of the resurrection, by rejecting the authenticity of the 
4th and part of the 3d Gospel (p. 316, et »eq.), for he think* the detaUs of their 
accounts are inadmissible. 

• On this subject of the miraoulona power in the early ehurch, see the cele- 
brated treatise of Middleton, A Free Inquiry into the Miraoulona Powers in the 
Christian Church, &c., Lond. 1749, in his Works, Lend. 1752, Vol. T. See 
Moshem's Eccles. Hist Pt I. ch. i. { 8, and Murdook's note. The testimony of 
Chrysostom is fluctuating. See Middleton, Vol. I. p. 106, et seq. See Nev- 
tnan's defence of the Catn. miracles in the dinertation prefixed to vol. I. of the 
Tr. of Fleuiy's Histpry of the Church; Conrad Lycosthenes, Jrrouiinornm ao 
(rttentOTum Chronicon, Basil, 1657, 1 Vol. Fol. ; The treatise of St Ephraim 
w CUerson on tho miracle wrought by Clemert, at the end of Cotelerius, Pat. 
Apost, Ant. 1698, Vol. I. p. 811, et seq. The stoiy of Simon Hagns shows 
the credulity of the early Church. See it in Hegesippus, lib. III. C. ii. Seo 
wo Leo, Ep. ad Constant, Imp. ; AugustinuB, IJ]^ 86, and Const. Apost, VI. 9 ; 
Bemino, Istona, de tuttel, Heresie, Venot. 1711, 4 vols. 4to, Sec. I. Ch. L 
Bee the cmious Miraolee related by Victor Vitensifl and Aeneas Qmeas, in 
Gibbon, Hiat. ch. XXXVIL 
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inonks of that place, and a third by the above-mentioned 
GeofBrey. He cured the deaf, the dumb, the lame, the 
blind, men possessed with devils, in many cases before 
multitudes of people : he wrought thirty-six miracles in a 
single day, says one of these historians ; converted men 
and women that could not understand the language he 
spoke in. His wonders sire set down by the eye-witnesses 
themselves, men known to us by the testimony of others.* 
I do not hesitate in saying that there is far more evidence 
to support the miracles of St Bernard than those mentioned 
in the New Testament.' 

But we are to accept such testimony with great caution. 
The tendency of men to beheve the thing happens which 
they expect to happen ; the tendency of rumour to exag- 
gerate a real occurrence into a surprising or miraeuloua 
affair, is well known. A century and a half have not g<me 
' by since witches were tried by a special court in Massa- 

1 See these books in Mabillon's edition of Bernard, Paris, 1721, Vol. II. p. 
1071, et seq. See Pleury, Histoiro Ecclesiastique, Liv. LXVI. ct seq., and 
especiaily LXIX. ch. xvii., ed. Nismes, 1779, Vol. X. p. 147, et seq., where 
is a Bommary of some of his most important miracles. See likewise Les Vies 
des Saints, Paris, 1701, Vol. II. p. 288—326 ; Butler's Lives of the Saints, 
Lond. 1816, Vol. VIII. p. 227—274 ; Hiker's History of the Church of Christ, 
&c., VoL III., Christian Examiner for March, 1341, Art. I. At the recent 
exhibition of " the holy Robe of Jesus " at Treves, no leas than eleven miraeW' 
lorn ewes were effected, so it is said. Miracula Stultis ! See Marx, Histo^ of 
the Holy Robe of J. C., with an account of the miraculous euros performed by 
the said Robe from IStb Au^t to 6th October, 1844, Phil. 1846. Numeroufl 
Bishops attended the exhibition, and more than 1,100,000 persons, says the 
book. See p. 97, et seq. Pee too John Ronge, the Holy Coat of Treves and the 
new German Catholio Church, New York, 1846, See an account of the mira- 
cle -wrovffht by Vespasian, in Tacitus, Hist. Lib. IV. C. 81, 0pp. ed. Paris, 
1819, IIL p. 490, et seq. See several similar wonders in Ammon, ubi sup. p. 
165, et seq. 

» Benano, ubi sup. Vol. Ij). 204, gives a very dramatic account of a scene 
between St Macarius and a Heretic, in which, to prove the trtkth of the catho- 
lic doctrine, the saint ruses from the dead a monk who had been buried about 
a month! For other confirmatory miracles, see Bemino, passim. It is well 
l^lo^Tn that Petrarch, in the 14th century, believed the miracles of Pope TTrbaa 
his own contemporarv; and de Sade hia oiographer, writing in 1/87, wiU have 
us believe that the ^ope actually performed 80 miracles, besides raising two 
girls from the dead in ue city of Avignon. Junker, in his Ehrengedacntnitz 
Liitheri, (p. 276—289, ed. 1707,) ^says that a portrait of Luther at Ober. 
Ro^ in Weimar, at tiiree r'.iffercnt tuaes, was covered with a profuse sweat 
while the preacher was speaking of the sad stat? of the schools and churches. 
See Reformation Almananh mx 1817, p. xxvi. See the story of Spiridion, 
and his numerous miracles, in Sozomeu, Hist. Eccles. Lib. I. C. xi., ed. Par. 

ti a-- t¥r_s_i.AK- XI Ai — Tii. ...J O.V-. ... t t ti^j. »*li;n!r- 

had in the Middle Ages, Lona. 1846, YoL II. Essay x. sii. 
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cKufcietts ; convicted by a jury of twelve good men and 
true ; preached against by the clergy, and executed by the 
commo.i hangman. Any one who looks carefully and 
without prejudice into the matter sees, I think, more evi- 
dence for the reality of those " wonders of the invisible 
world" than for the Christian miracles. Here is the testi- 
mony of scholars, clergymen, witnesses examined under 
cath, jurymen, and judges ; the confession of honest men, 
of persons whose character ia ■^7cll kncv^n s.t the present 
day, to prove the reality of witchdraft and the actual 
oceuiTence of miraculous facts ; of the interference of 
po'vs'crs more than htiman in the aSaitB c>i iuw wurlu.!; The 
appearance of spectres and ghosts, of the Devil as a little 
black man the power of witches to ride through th^ air, 
overtjirn a ship, raise storms, and torture men at a dis- 
tance, is attested by a cloud of witnesses, perfectly oiviBr- 
shadowing to a man of easy faith* In the celebrated case 

* See, who will, Cotton Mather's Wonders of the Invisible "World, Bostoo, 
1693 ; Increase Mather's Cases of Conscience, &c., and the learned authors in 
Diahology therein cited. See also Hale's Modest Inquiry into the Nature of 
"Witchcraft, &c., Boston, 1702 ; Calef, Mote Wonders from the InTisihle 
"World, London, 1700 ; ITpham's Lectures on Witchcraft, &c. ; Stone's His- 
tory of Beverley, Boston, 1843, p. 213, et seq. ; Mather's Magndia, nassim ; 
Chandler's Criminal Trials, p. 65, et seq. ; Bancroft, abi sup. ch. XLSL See 
many curious particulars in Hutchinson's Essay concemiug Witchcraft, &c., 
second edition, London, 1720. See Bemigius, Demonomtrise, libri III., 
Col. 1576, 1 vol. 12ma. I have not seen the book, but it is said to contain 
matter derived from the cases of about 900 persons executed for witchcraft in 
15 years at Lorraine. See a contemporary Narrative of the Proceedings against 
Dame Alice Kyteler, prosecuted for sorcery in 1324 bv the Bp of Ossory, 
Lend. 1843, 1 vol. 4to, Introduction. See Account of the Trial, Confession, 
&c., of Six Witches at Maidstone, &c., 1652, and the Trial of Tluree Witches, 
&c., 1645, Lond. 1837. In the 13th century the Cath. Churoh decUu«d a dis- 
belief of witchAPaft to be Heresy. See, who will, the Bulls of the Popes rela- 
tive to this from Greg. IX. down to the fimous Bull of Innoe. YIII. (1484), 
Summis desiderantes. The celebrated work of Sprenger and Kramer, Malleua 
Malleilc4nun (1484 at Sai^sse^, may be consulted bv the curious. In 1487 thia 
ini^ous work was approved Dv the theological faculty at Co^iogne, and acquired 
a ^eat reputation in the shm-cn. It is remarkable that in 1650, when two J^- 
smts in Germany wrote against trials for witchcraft, the moat fiEunous Protestant 
divines— as JPott at Jena and Garpzov at Leipsic— defended the proseoution, and 
wished men punished for disbelieving in witchcraft. See Gaszaoiga, ubi sup. 
VoL IV. Diss. I. C."20, p. 44, et seq. 

* Henry More has made a pretty collection of cases out of aQthon> now for< 
gotten, in Antidote against Atneism, Book III. ch. i. — ^xiv.. Appendix, oh. xu. 
xiii. ; ImmortaUtas Aninue, Lib. II. oh. xv.— xviL ; lib. III. tm. iv. See hia 
Xnohindion Metephysicom, Pars I oh. xxvi W> Or. Soiden has written a 
G^bicbte de? E^en-ProcAMa. ftc.. Stnttsr&it. 1843. See too Hanbar's 
Zanberbibiioihok, 8 vols. 8vo ; ' Horst, ZauSetbibliothek, 6 Tols. 6vo ; and 
^hauet^Bibliotbeoa Hagiioa, Sco^ Leip. 1848. 
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<>f Richpt^ Dtigdale^ the " Bwtef Demomack/' or * Surey 
Lnpostor/* which occurred in tho latter part of the 
seventeenth century", in England, and was a most notorious 
aflair,— *we have the testimony of nine dissenting clergy- 
men, to prove his diaboUoal miraclas, aU of them famiSar 
-with the '' Demoniacki" and also the depositions of 
many " credible persons," ewom to before two magistrates, 
to confirm the wonder. Yet it turned out at last that 
there waa no miracle in the case.* It if; needless to 
mention the " miracles " wrought at the tomb of the Abb6 
de Paris, during the last century,' or, in our own time, 
those of fiather Matthews in Ireland, and the Mormonites 
in New England. A miracl© is never looked for but it 
comes.' 

^ Tba BwKj Demoniack, or ftb Account of Satan's Strang«f and Dreadfbl 
ActiQga in and about the Body of Riohard Dogdalo," &o. &o., Loadon, 1697. 

» See Taylor's " l*he Devil turned Casuist," &o., London, 1697 ; " Lancashire 
Lerite Bebuked," 1698 ; and " The Surey Impostor." The latter I copy irom 
citati<A8 in ''A Yindioation of the Surey Demoniack," ^-t London, 1698. 
8aeh as wish to see '.^uicholy spb^nmens of human folly may consult also Bar- 
rows, "The Lords Arm stretched out," &c. 'zo., Lonaon, 1664; "The 
Second Part of tho Boy of Bilson," &c. &o., London. 1698 ; <' A Bel&tion Of 
the Diabolieal Practicee of aboTe twenty Witches of Benfren, &e., contained ia 
their Tryals, &e., and for which seTeral of them haTO been executed the present 
Tear," 1697, Loiidon, 1697: "Sadduoismns Debellatus, NarratiTe of thd 
Soroerlat and Witehmrara of tht .Devil tmon Mrs Christian Shaw, Jbe., of Ben- 
fraa," Jra., Londoik, 1698. Set GlanTiU, a Blow at Modem SaddwHsm, in 
■ome eonsidarstions about 'Witohcrafk, &o. fto., 4th ed., London^ 1668 ; Essays, 
Sm,, Londoa, 1670, Essay YL Against Modem Sadducism m the matter of 
Witehes and Appttitiona ; Sadducismus triumphatus, or Evidence concerning 
Witehsi ahd Apparitions, tit. &o., 4th ed. London, 1726. Tet the Author 
was a ^hly iit4liffent man. who appreciated Bacon and applauded Descartea, 
and eonteaosd for iree inquiry and against Superstition and Fanaticism, with 
wit and afganle&t (lee Asay YIL). Howell estimates that thirty thousand 
suffered deMh for Witchcraft, in England, during one hundred and fifty yean. 
Btato Trials, YoL IZ. p. lOAl, as cited by .Chandler, ubi sup. p. 69. 

* See the eelebratea worit of M. de Mootg6ron, La YhM aes Miraclea de H. 
de Paris, demontr^e, fte., Utreobt. 1787, 1 voL 4to. The Author was i 
Omaiilkr au Fimrhttunt, and himself converted by these miracles. See too thd 
Avu^imttmt of this ed., and the '*«onsequens qu'on doit iirer des Miracles^ 
&eV' with the rtonarkable " ?i^ justificatives," at tiie end of &e Tolome. 
See Moaheiiii Dia»«rt. on tiiia iubjeot ubi sup. Yol. IL p. 309, et raq. 

It is instructive to find Iraneus (II. 67) deolariog that the trw ^teiplti of 
C9W>ikM «9wM tMri mtTMbt <M his tiiM, ano, that the Dead v>erf raised ani rt- 
mainkt aUt» sewto ysort. Eusebius, H. E. lY. 3, dtea Qcadratus, who lived 
half a'eentory before IreftsBas. to prove that men miratmlonsly iraised firom th# 
de«d !hed « eonsidersble time, ed. Heinlchen, Yol. I. p. 292. See the ooriotiA 
puers on jR>fit«Xof«, in the Athensum (London) for 1846. 

« Wdl mn Livy, XJIY. 10, Qu» [Miraculaj quo magis eredebont shnpliOet 
et n^od iiominefi eo plura nuaoiftbantur 1 &«o tba remarkable literatoM 
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No man can say there was not something at the "bottom 
of the Christian " miracles/^ and of witchcrafts and posaes- 
fiions; I doubt not something not yet fully understood j 
but to suppose, on such evidence, that God departed from 
the usual law of the world, in these cases, is not very rational, 
to say the least ; to make auch a belief essential to Christi- 
anity is without warrant in the words of Christ. 

But now admitting in argument that Jesus wrought 
all the miracles alleged ; that his birth and resurrection 
were both miraculous ; that he was the only person en- / 
dowed with such miraculous power — ^it does not thence ""^^ 
follow that he would teach true doccilae. Must a revealer 
of transient miracles to the sense necessarily be a revealer 
of eternal truth to the soul ? It follows no more than the 
reverse. But admit ,it in argument. Then he must nevet 
be mistaken in the smallest particular. But this is con" 
trary to fact ; for if we may trust the record, he taught 
that he should appear again after his alleged ascehsion, and 
the world would end in that age. 

Practically speaking, a miracle is a most dubious thing j 
in this case its proof the most uncertain. But on the sup- 
position that our conviction of the truth of Eeligion mast 
rest wholly or mainly on the fact, that Jesus wrought the 
alleged miracles, then is Religion itself a most imcertttLa 
thing, and we in this age can never be sure thereof, 
though our soul testify to its troth, as the old Jews, who 
rejected him, and yet had their senses to testify to the 
miracles. If the proof of Religion be the sensations of the 
evangelists, then we can be no more certain of its truth 
than of the fact that Jesus had no human father ! 

But this question of miracles, whether true or false, is 
of no religious significance. When Mr Locke said this 
doctrine proved the miracles, not tho miracles the doc- 
trine, he silently admitted their worthlessness. They can 
be useful only to such as deny our internal power of dis- 
cerning truth.'^ ^ow the doctrine of Rehgion is eternally 

connected with wtait is called " Spiritnaliam," already so copiotu, especially the 
ytatlu of Edmtmda, Eogers, Ballou, Bell, and Hare. The writiuags of A. J. 
D&Tis leem tc. ue one of the most remarkable literary pheaomeoa in the world, 
but it would be absurd to call them miraculous. 

* " Let U8 aee how fer inspiratioii can enforce on the mind any opiidon con- 
cerning God or his worship, when accompanied with a power to do a miracle, 
and Uere too, I say, the last determination must be that of reason. 1. Because 
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trae. It requires only to be imderstood to "be accepted. 
It is a inai,ter of direct i»ad positive knowledge^ dependent 
on no outside authority , wliile the Ckristian miracles are, 
at best, but a mattex of testimony, and therefore of 
secondary and indirect knowledge/ The thing to be 
proved is notoriously true; the alleged means of proof 
notoriously uncertain. Is it not better, thfiu, to proceed 
to Seligion at once ? for when this is admitted to be as 
true as the demonstrations and axioms of science, as much 
a matter of certainty as the consciousness of our existence, 
then miracles are of no value. They may be interesting to 
the historian, the antiquary, or physiologist, not to us as 
religious men. They no^ hang as a mill-stone about the 
neck of many a pious man, who can believe in Religion, 
but not in the transformation of water to wine, ot the re- 
Burrection of a body. 

featon tnurt bt the judge what it a miracle, and what is mt, which— not know- 
ing how fia the power of natni al causes do extend themsdTes, and what strange 
«£fect8 they may produce— is very hard to determise. 2. It will altoaya be as 
gr«a a miraek that Ood should oiler the course of natural things, as overturn 
the principles of knowledge and understanding iu aman, hy setting up anything 
to be received by him as a truth which his reason cannot assent Uh,a»the mixacle 
itself; and so at best it will be but one miracle against another, and the greater 
still on reason's side ; it being hardsr-to believe God should alter and put out of 
its ordinary coarse some jfcenonionon of the great world for onoe, and make 
things ju:t contrary to their ordinary rule, purposely, that tixe mind of man might 
do so always afterwards, than that this is some fallacy or natural eSect, of which 
he knows not the cause, let it look never so strai^. ... I do not hereby deny 
in the least, that God can do, or hath done, miracles for the confirmation of 
truth ; but I only say^ that we cannot think be shotUd do them to enforce doc- 
trines or notions of himself or any worship of him not conformable to reason, 
or that we can receive such for truth for the mira^ile's sake ; and even in those 
books which have &e greatest proof of revelation from God, and the attestation 
of miracles to confirm their being so, the miracles are to be judged b}f the d :ftrute, 
and not the doctrine by the miracle." King^s life of Lookp, Vol I. p. 231, et 
«eq. See tiie remarks of Calvio, Institutes, Dedication to Francis I., All'ia's , 
Tr., Lend. 1838, Tol. I. p. zix. Gerhard, in Oommoa Places, says, 
"Miracles prove aothioj;, nnleia tiiey have a ^trinal Truth ^oonaeoted with 
thenu" 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ESSENTIAL EXCELLENCE OP 'rffiB CHEISTLM? ElMGION. 

Let u8 call the religious teachings of Jesus Christianity j 
it agrees generically with all other forms in this, that it is 
a Religion. Its peculiarity is not in its doctrine of one 
Infinite God, of the Immorcalily of Man, nor of future 
Retribution. It is not in particular rules of Morality, for r 
precepts aa true and heautifai may he foisnd in Heathen 
writers, who give us the same view of Man's nature, duty, 
and destination. The great doctrines of Christianity were y 
known long before Jesus, for God did not leave man four 
thousand years unable to find out his plainest duty. There 
is no precept of Jesus, no real duty commanded, no promise 
offered, no sanction held out, which cannot be paralleled 
by similar precepts in writers before him. The pure in 
heart saw Glod before as well as after him. Every imper- 
fect form of Religion was, more or less, an anticipation of 
Christianity. So far as a man has real Religion, so fer ho *^ 
has what is tiTio in Christianity.* By its hght Zoroaster, 
Confucius, Pythagoras, Socrates, with many millions of 
holy men, walked in the early times of the world. By this 
they were cheered when their souls were bowed down, and 
they knew not which , way to turn. They and their kin- 
dred, like Moses, were schoolmasters to prepare the world 
for Christianity; shadows of good things to come; th© 
dayspring jfrom on high; the Sethlehem star annomioing 

> See Tindal, ClmituaitT as Old as tilie Creation, ko. See Laetantiaii, Hui 
IHt. lib. YZL 0. 7, Koa. 4 and 7, who admiis ihat all the doctrines of Chris* 
tiaaity were tavght before, bat not collected into one nuMs. See Cli«a. Alex. 
Sbom. I. 18, p. 840. Br Beginald Peaoock, writing in &e 16th century 
against the LoilaidB, xn that Obristiaiutj added nothing at all (exo^t ih» 8a- 
tnmmU) to the moral Uw, for all of that watprvnarilff tttabUahodj, not on tho 
Baiptvrit hd on natural rptuon ; and adds tnat ntctwal Law mtitt be oitj/ed, 
ttm ^ Christ tmd tho motUet had taught what woo op^med thortto. Whaitoii . 
ia Appendix to CaTe^ Bistoria literaria, &o., Lond. 1698, Vol. I. p. 188. 
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the Perfect Seligion wHch is to follow. . Modem Christiuns 
love to deny that there are points of agreement between 
Christianity and its predecessors. The early apologists 



1. The religious teachings of Jesus have this chief 
^ excellence, they allow men to advance indefinitely beyond 
him. He does not foreclose human consciousness against 
the income of new truth, nor make any one fact of human 
history a bar t j the development of human nature. I do 
^ not find that he taught his doctrines either as a Finality, 
or as one of many steps in the progressive Development 
of mankind : he gives no opinion. The author of the 
fourth Gospel makes him tell his disciples that he had 
other things to make known,* that the Comforter would 
teach them all things, and they should do greater works 
than he. Paul, professing to receive new revelation from 
the immortal Jesus, revolutionizes the doctrines of the his- 
torical person; and notwithstanding the profession of 
"following Jesus" as the sole authority, the Christian 
Church has built up a " Scheme of Divinity" and a " Plan 
of Salvation " as much at variance with the recorded words 
of Jesus in the Synoptics, as repugnant to common sense. 
No sect has practically taken the words of Jesus for a 
finality, though each counts its own doctrine as the last 
word of God. 

Judaism and Mahometanism each sets out from the 
alleged words of one man, which are made the only mea* 
sure of Truth for the whole human race. There can be no 
process. The devotee of Judaism or Mahometanism must 
logically believe his form of Religioxi perpetual : so if a 
man teach what is hostile to it, he must be put to death, 
though his doctrine be true. 
/ Whatever is consistent with Reason, Conscience, and 
V the Rehgious Faculty, is consistent with the Christianity 
of Jesus, all else is hot tile i whoever obeys these three 
oracles is essentially a Christian, though he lived ten thou- 
sand years before Jesus, or Kving now, does not own hia 
name. Let men improve in Reason, Conscience, Hears, 
. and Soul, in what most becomes a man — they outgrow each 
form of worship ; they pass by all that rests on historical 
thin^, Bigns, wonders, miracles, all that does not rest on 
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the eternal Gbd, ever acting in Man ; yet they are not tbe 
further from this Christianity, but all the nearer by the* 
change. These things are left behind, as the travelle? 
leaves the inire and stones of the road he travels, and 
shakes off the dust of his garments as he approaches some, 
queenly city, throned amid the lulls, and looks back with 
Borrow on the crooked way he has traversed, where others 
still drag their slow and L'ngering length along. Men 
must come to such Christianity when they come to real 
manly excellence. This proposes no partial end, but an ab- 
solute Object — the perfection of M^n, or oneness with God. 
Therefore it leaves men perfect freedom ; the liberty that 
comes of obedience to the Law of the Spirit of - Life. 
Other forms of worship, ancient and modem, confine men • 
in a dungeon ; make them think the same thought, and 
speak the same word, and worship in the same way ; Jesus 
would leave them the ran^e of the world, scope and verge 
enough. Where, the Spint of the Lord is, there is Liberty ; 
the lu)erty of perfect obedience ; the largest liberty of the 
sons of God. Beason and Love are hostile to every 
limited form of reli^on, which says, Believe, Believe ; they 
weloome that Beligion of Jesus which says. Be perfect as 
God. 

2. A second excelienoe is this : It is not a System of / 
theological or moral Doctrines, but a Method of Religion 
and Luo. It lays down no positive creed to be believed 
in J commands no ceremonial action to be done ; it would 
make the man perfectly obedient to God, leaving hia 
thoughts and actions for Eeason and Conscience to govern^ 
It widens the sphere of thought and life : it reafiSirms some 
of the great religious truths implied in Man's nature ; 
shows their practical application and its result. A reli> 
giouB system, with its forms, and its ritual, lops off the 
sacred peailiarities of Individual Character ; chaans Beason 
and fetters the Will; seeks to imite men in arbitrary 
a'eeds and forms — where the anion can be but snperfidal 
md worthleaa-~«and it kys stress on externals. This 
Cl>riBtianity insists on Tightness before God ; ties no man 
ioiwn. to workup in this moontain, nor yet in Jerusalem ; 
QOL the iSrst da>y of the w&ekf or the last day ; in the church 
or ikB fields 5 JBocisity in privaste j with a creed, ritual, 
fBB^ ^hok «poken prayer, or wi&out these. It 
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breaks every yoke, seen or invisible; bids men worsMp 
in love. It does not ask man to c;ill himself a Christian, 
or his EeligioE Christianity. Iti bids him be perfect; 
never says to EeaSon, Thus far and no further ; forbids no 
freedom of inquiry, nor vride reach of thought ; fears no- 
thing from the Truth, or for it. It never encourages that 
cowardice of soul which dares not think, nor look facts in 
the face, but sneaks behind altars, texts, traditions, be- 
cause they are of the fathers; that cowardice which 
counts a mistake of the apostles better than truth, in you 
and me, and which reads both Piety and Common Sense 
out of its church because they will rot bow the knee nor 
say the creed. Christianity asks no man to believe the Old 

/ Testament, or the New Testament, the divine infalhbility of 

' Moses or Jesus, but to prove all things ; hold fast what 
is good ; do the will of the Father ; love Man and God. 

The method of such Christianity is a very plain one. 
Obedience, not to that old teacher, or this new one ; but 
to God, who filleth all in all, to His Law written on the 
tablets of the heart. It exhorts men to a divine life, not 
as something foreign but as something native and wel- 
come to Man. It is the life of many Systems cf Religion, 
Theology, and practical Morality, as the ocean has many 
waves and bubbles ; but these are not Christianity more 
than a wreath ol foam is the Atlantic. 

/ 8. It differs from others in its eminently practical 
character. It counts a manly life better than saying 
" Lord, Lord ; " puts mercy before sacrifice, and pro- 
nounces a gift to man better than a gift to God. It 
dwells much on the brotherhood of men ; annihilates na- 
tional and family distinctions ;. all are sons of. God, and 
brothers ; Man is to love his brother as himself, and bless 

t^him, and thus serve God. It values Man above all things. 
Is he poor, weak, ignorant, sinful, it does not scorn him, 
but labours all the more to relieve the fallen. It sees the 
archangel ruined " in the sickly servant of Sin. It looks 
on the immortal nature of Man, and all little distinctions 
vanish. It bids each man labour for his brother, and never 
give over till Ignorance, Want, and Sin are banished from 
the earth ; to count a brother's sufferings, sorrows, wrongs, 
as our sufferingH. Borrows, and wrongs, and redress them. 
It says. Carry the Truth to all. Befpre Jesus, the Greeks 
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the Roman, and the Jew, went to other lands to learn their 
arttJ, customs, and laws, study their religion. Jesus sent his 
disciples to teach and serve ; only Budha and his followers 
had done it before. 

This Christianity allows no man to sever himself from 
the raco, making this world an Inn for him to take his 
ease. It does nothing for God's sake, each good act for 
its own sake ; sends the devotee from his prayers to make 
peace with his brother ; does not rob a man's father to 
enrich God ; tior fancy He needa anything, sacrifice, creeds, 
fasts, or prayers. It makes worship consist in being good, 
and doing good ; faith within and works without ; the test 
of greatness the amount of good done. Thus it WiLot a 
Religion of temples, days, ceremonies, but of the street, 
the fire-side, the field-side. Its temple is all space ; its / 
worship in spirit and truth; its ceremony a good life, 
blameless and bep.utiful ; its priest the Spirit of God in tlie 
soul; its altar a heart undefiled. It places duty above cant. 
It promises, as the result of obedience— oneness with God, 
and inspiration from Him. It ofiers no sabstitute for this, . 
for nothing can do the work of Goodness and Piety but 
Goodness and Piety. It ofiers no magic to wipe sin out of 
the soul, and insure the rewards of Religion without sharing 
its fatigues; knows Toothing of vicarious goodness. Its 
Heaven is doing God's will nov^ and for ever ; thus it makes 
no antithesis between this and the next life. It puts no- 
thing 'tjetween men and God ; makes Jesus our friend, not 
master; a teacher who blesses, not a tyrant who com- 
mands us ; a brother who pleads with us, not an Attorney 
who pleads with God, stiU less a sacrifice for sins he never 
committed, and therefore could not expiate. 

These are not the peculiarities oftenest insisted on, and 
taught as Christianity ; it is not the mystery, the miracul- 
ous birth, the incarnation, the God-man, the miracles, the 
fulfilment of prophecy, the transfiguration, the atone- 
ment, the resurrection, the angels, the ascension, the " five 

Eoint^ ; — other religions have enough such things, Jesus 
ad but little. 

Notwithstanding the antid^ation of the doctrines of Je- 
£us ccn vUri^ boforo him,— v/hriBtittuity wae » ue w thing j 
new in its Spirit, proved new by the Life it wakened in 
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the vforld. AlaSj, such is not tlie ClirisiTianitT of tlie 
Clb.'aro]ies at tMs day. nor at any day siaco tlie cnicxSsioii j 
but) is it not the . Okristianity of Ciijist^ the one only Boli- 
gion, everlasting, ever "blest ? ' 



OmPTER YI. 

5;EE MOBiJ:! Airo SBLICH0U8 CHAEACTEB OP JliSUS OF 

NAZAEETH, 

Bevebence and Tradition have woven ahoufc Jesus such a 
shiiuiig veil, thcit with the imperfect and doubtM mate- 
rials in onr- hands, it is not easy- to determine in detail &nd 
, with r-iinateaess th.© character that moved and lived 
among kis fellow-men. and commenced what may h© called 
the Christian movement. The difficulty is twofold: to 
avoid traditional prejudice, and to get at the facts. Per- 
haps it is impossible to separate the pure fact from the 
legendary and mythological drapeiy that surrounds it. 
Besides, the Gospels pretend to cover but a few months of 
his active life, ^till some conclusion may be reached. 
From Christianity we have separated the life and chtaracter 
of Jesus, that we might try the doctrine by Absolut© BeH- 
gion j it now remains to examine the Hfe of tho man by 
the standard himself has given. 

I. The Megaivca Side, or tke Idmtaiior^ of Jesus. 

It is apparent that Jesus shared the erroneoua notions 
of the times respecting devils, possessions, and demonol- 
ogy in general ; reapecting the character of God, and the 
eternal punialment he prepares for the Devil and his 
angels, and for a large part of manldnd. If we may credit 

See the Critical and Miscellaoeotjs 'Writiaga trf Tlbeoijore Pw^er, Boston, 
1-843, Art. I. and X.; Bermoas of Theiem, Sepn- IIL— VI. Aioo, Relation b&. 
tweeu. the Ecclesiastical Institutions and the Religious Conspiciusncsa of the 
American 2?eo^e ; aad Ftmctioa o£ a Teaolier of fteugioQ. 
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tlis mosc trustworthy of tlie Gospels, lie wars profcati^.ly ia 
. £iTor on tibest? important, points, whereon absurd -dcctriaes 
|?.ave still a- most pemicioua infitierice in Cliristeitdoin. ifnl 
it would be tco nmclito expect Hainan '^aboEt tliirty years 

age' ^ in Paiestino, in tlie first century, to liare oatgrowa 
what is still the doctrine of learned Bsinisters all over the 
Christian 'World. 

He wto roistaken in Ms interpretation of tho Old Testa- ^ 
ment, if we may take the word of the Gospels. Bnt if he 
scpposed that tho writers of the Pentateuchj the Psalms, 
and. the Prophecies, spoke of him, if h© applied their 
poetic figures to himself, it is yefc but a trifiing mistake,, 
affecting a man's head, not his heart. It is no more ifeces'- 
Bary for Testis than for Luther to understand all ancient 
literature, and bo faiiiiiiar with cHticism and antiquities j; 
though with men who think Rehgion rests on his infalli*. 
bility, it must be indeed a very hard case for their belief 
in Christiaiiutv, 

Sometimes he is said to be an enthusiast,* who hoped to 
found a Visible kingdom in Judea, by miraculous aid— 
as the pt-ophets had distinctly foretold their Messiah 
should do, that he should be a King on earth, and his dig* 
cipiea also, not forgetting Judas, should sit on twelts 
thfc-nea and judge the restored tribes ] that he should re- 
turn in the cloudo. €ertainly & strong case, very strong, 
may be mads out fr-Gni the Syjioptics tc/ favoiiif this chai'ge; 
But what then ? Even if the fact be admitted, as I think 
it must be, it does not militate with his moralifej^ and reh"- 
gion. How many a saint has been mistaken in such mat- 
ters I Hie honesty, z&^l, ijelf-sacdfice, heareniy purjty still 
Bijino out in the whole coiii'se of his life.' 

Another charge, sometimes brought against him> an^ 
the only one at all affecting his moral pud i-eligious cha* 
5facter, is thiaj that h© denounnes his opponents in 
mealsured tems; calls the Phariseea "hypocrit^a" and 
children of the devil." Wb <jBnnot tell h6W far the Ma* 

* Bee la3S4»6l)iiaa,-Deto» Sv. i»s)j. IILC 5,ifee aoMo jpassage dsfeialing Ima 
from the eharge, oftsa broiiglit &f old time — seducing the people. , 
' On this point see, ■wio w3!, Ilio charges ftgainst Jesus in 1^6 "Wblfehbuttsl, 

a2»9 Heaiael, xiM stj^; Cfe. XtJL ; asfd» c& <h« other h»Bd> Eejafeard'a RiB 
the Foxinder of Christianity, Ando?«r, 1831, aad JFaraMs^ abi sw^ pasKaij 
aad tjllift^ Siindl6s%l^i Jesti. ; 

IS 
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torians have added to tlie -nerceriess of tliis inrective, but; 
tlie general fact must probably remain, tliat lie did not 
uie courteous spcecli. Yfe must judge a man by his 
liigbest moment. Sis denunciation of sleek, bollow Pha- 
risees, say some, is certainly lower than the prayer, " Fa- 
ther, forgifG them;" not consistent with the highest 
thought of humanity. But if such would ^consider the 
jOuth C'f: the man, it were a very yenial error — to make 
,th0 worst of it. The case called for Yigorous treatment, 
Shall a man sayy Peace, peace," when there is no peace ? 
Sharp remedies are for inveterate and critical disease. It 
is not with honeyed words, neither then nor now, that 
great sins aa*e to be e^osedi It is a pusillanimous and 
most mean-spirited wisdom that demands a religious man 
-to prophesy smooth things, lest Indolence be rudely start- 
led from his sleep, and the delicate nerves of Sin, grown 
hoary axid Yoluptuoua in his hypocrisy, be smartly twitched. 
It seems unmanly and absurd to say a man filled with di- 
vine ideas should have no indignation at the world^s wrong. 
Bather let it be said. No man's indignation should he iilce 
Lis, so deep, so uncompromisiog, but so holy and fuU of 
love. Let it be indignation ; not persoml spleen; caU sin 
/ ein, sinners by their right name. 

Yet in this general and righteous, though to some it 
laight seem too vehement, indignation against men when 
he speaks of them as a class and representatives of an idea, 
there is no lack of charily, none of love, when he speaks 
with an individual. He does not speak harshly to that 
young man who went away sorrowfol, his great posses- 
sions on the one hand and the Kingdom of B tJaven on the 
other; does not call Judas a traitor, and Simon Peter ^ 
false bar as he was ; says only to James and John — ambi- 
tious youths — ^They know not what they ask ; never ad- 
dresses scornful talk to . a Pharisee, or long-robed doctor 
of the law, Herodiaris or Scribes, spite of their wide phy- 
lacteries, /Oieir lovfc of uppermost seats, their devouring of 
widows' houses in private, their prayers and alma to be 
seen of men. He only states the fact, but plainly and 
strongly, to their very face. Even ioi these men his soul is 
full of affection. He could honour an Herodian ; pray for 
a Scribe ; love even a Pharisee. It waa not hatred, par- 
Bonal indignation, but love of men, -^hich lit that burning 
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,.aeal, and deitotmced sncli as sat in Moses* seat, iDoastiBg 
tlxem selves cHldren of Abraliam, when tliey were cMldren of 
the Devil, and did Ms ■works daily — dutiful cliildren of thQ 
fatter of lies. How lie wailed like a child for tlie mother that 
bore him : Oli Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou thatkillest the 
prophets and stonest them that are sent unt-o thee ! ' How 
he prayed like a mother for Iter desperate son^ Father^ for- 
give them, for they know not what they do." Ara these 
the words of one that could hate even the wickedest of the 
deceitfiil ? Who then cn.n love his fellow-men ? 

n. The Positive Side, or tJie Excellences of Jested,. 

In estimating the charact^er of Jesus it must be romem- ^ 
bered that he died at an age when a man has not reached 
his fullest vigour. The great works of creative intellect; 
the maturest products of Man ; all the deep and settled 
plans of reforming the world,, come from a period, when 
experience gives a wider field as the basis of hope. So- 
crates Yf&B but an embryo sage till long after the ag© of 
Jesus. Poems and Philosophies that live, come at a later 
date. Now here we see a young man, but little more than 
thirty years old, vidth no advantage of position ; the son 
and companion of rude people ; bom in a town whose in- 
iHabitents were wicked to a proverb ; of a nation above alK. 
others distinguished for their superstition, for national 
pride, exaltation of themselves . and contempt for all 
6thers ; in an age of singular cormption, when the sub- 
stance of religion had faded out from the mind of its 
. anointed ministers, and sin had spread wide among a. peo- 
ple turbulent, oppressed, and downti-odden ; a man ridi- 
culed for his lack of knowledge, in this nation of forms, of 

> hrpocvM^l priests and corrupt people, falk back on sim- 
ple Mpx^ality, simple Eeligion, unites in himself the sub- 
limest precepts and divinest practices, thus more than 
realising the dream of prophets and sages - rises free from 
so/mmj prejudi6es of his age, nation, or sect; gives free 
r433ig@ to the "spirit of God in his breast j sets aside tiie Law, 

> ^red and time-honoured as it was, its forms, its sacriSce, 
■ ite temple and its priests j puts away the DoetDrs of the 

law, "subtle, learned, irrefragable, and pours out doctrines, 
beautiful as the light, sublime as HeaveD, and true as God. 
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Tlie PMosophBra, the Poets, 1ihe iVopb'&ts, the jRabbis,-— 
he rises above them all. Yet Nazareth ym» no Athens, 
where Philasophy breathed in the circumambient air; it 
had neither Pordi nor Lyceum, not even a school of the 
Prophets. Doubtless he had his errors, his foUies, faults, 
And sins even ; it is idle and absurd to deny it. But there 
wae a divine manhood in the heart of this youth. Old 
teachers, past times, the dead letter of forms a century de- 
ceased, enslaved his fellow-men, the great, the wise j, what 
were they to him ? Let the dead bw?y their dead. Men 
had reverence for inf^citutions so c!^, so deep-rooted, so 
venerably bearded with the moss of age. Should not he, 
at least, with that sweet conservatism of a pious heart, 
sacrifice & Htile to human weakness, and put his zeal, faith, 
piety, into the old religious form, sanctified by his early 
recollections, the tender prayer of his mother, and a long 
line of saints ? New wine must be put into new bottles, 
e&js the young man, triumphing over a sentiment, natural 
and beautiful in its seeming ; triumphant where strife is 
most perilous, victory rarest and most difficult. The 
Priest said. Keep the Law and reverence the Prophets. 
Jesus sums up the excellence of both. Love man and love 
God, leaving the chafi" of Moses, and the husk of Ezekiel, 
with their " Thus-saith-the-Lord," to go to their own 
place, where the wind might carry them. 

He looked around him and saw the wicked, men who 
had served in the tenth legion of sin, pierced with the 
lances and torn with the shot ; men scarred and seamed 
all over with wounds dishonourably got in that service ; 
mea squalid wxth this hideous disease, their moral sense 
blinded, their nature perverse, themselves fallen from the 
esteie of GoiHiness for which they were made, and unable, 
80 they fencied, to lift themselves upj men who called 
good evil, and evil good,— he bade them rise up and walk, 
waiting no longer for a fancied redeemer that would never 
come. He told them they also were menj children of 
God, and heirs of Heaven, would they but obey. So cor- 
rupt were they, there was no open vision for them t the 
voice of God was a forgotten sound in "their bosoms. To 
them he said, X Am the good Shepherd ; f(diow md. At 
the sight of their penitence he says, Thy sins are forgiven 
thee : go, and sin ao more. Is not penitence itself the 
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forgiveness of sias, the dawn of recoaoiliation with God ? 
He showed men their sin, the disease of the souL Ilxriz^ 
falae; to its law; told them theor salYation.; bade theaa 
ob&7 and be blessed. 

He saw the oppressor, with hia yoke and heavy burden 
for Man's neck ; the iron that enters the soul ; man who 
were the corrupters, the bane, the ruia of the land basd 
men with an honourable front ; low men, crawling, aa 
wonjM», their loathsome track in high places ; deceitful 
hucksters of salvation, making God's house odT praycar a 
den of thieves, fair as marble without, but all rottenness 
wii^hin. What wonder if Love, though the fairest of God's . 
daughters, a^' sight of such baseness pours oat the bum- J 
ing indignation of a man stung with the tyranny of the 
Ktrong, ashamed at the patience of mankind ; the word of 
a man fearless of all but to be false when Truth and Duty 
bid him speak ? To call the Whelp of Sin a devil's child 
— ^is that a crime? Doubtless it is, in men stirred by 
passion ; not in a soul filled to the brim and overflowing 
with love. 

He looks on the nation, the children of pious Abraham ; 
jisen for whom Moses made laws, and Samuel held the 
sceptre, and David prayed, and prophets admonished i» 
yain, pouring out their blood as water j roan for whom 
psalmist and priest and seer and kings had prayed and 
wept in vain, — ^well might he cry, " Oh Jerusalem, Jeru- 
Batem»" Few heard his cries. That mightiest heart that 
ever beat, stirred by the Spirit of God, how it wrought in 
his bosom ! What words of rebuke, of comfort, counsel, 
admonition* promise, hope, did he pour out; words that 
stir the soul as summer dews call up the faint and sickljr 
^rassl What profomid instruction in his proverbs 
oiscoursea;: what wisdom in his homely sayings, so rich 
with Jewish, life ; what deep divinity of soul in ms prayers, 
Jjas action, sympathy, resignation ! Persecution comes ; 
he bears it : contempt ; it is nothing to him. Persecul 3d 
in one djky> he flees into another. Scribes and Pharisees^ 
9ay, Het speaketh against Moses ; he replies. The Eingdonit 
of Heaven ia at hand. The/ look back to the past, and 
my, Wq have Abraham to our &ther; he looks to the* 
Comforter, says. Gall no man your Father on £^.rtb. 
They fiEay> Ha eata bread with, unwaohed hands^ pkekff 
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com and relieves disease on tlie holy Sabbath day, when 
even God rested from Lis labours ; lie says. Worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth. They look out to their Law, 
its Festivals, its Levites, its Chief Priests, the Ancient and 
Honourable of the earth, the Temple and the Tithe ; he 
looks in to the Soul, Purity, Peace, Mercy, Goodness, Love, 
Beligion. The extremes meet often in this world. Comedy 
and Tragedy jostle each other in every dirty lane. But 
here it was Flesh and the Devil on one side, and the 
Holy Spirit on the other. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



MISTAKES ABOUT JESUS — HIS EECEPTION AND mPLTTENCE. 

We often err in-our estimate of this man. The image 
comes to us, not of that lowly one ; the carpenter of Naza- 
reth j the companion of the rudest men ; hard-handed and 
poorly clad; not having where to lay his head; "who 
would gladly have stayed his morning appetite on wild 
figs, between Bethany and Jerusalem ; " hunted by his 
enemies ; stoned out of a city, and fleeing for his life. We 
take the fancy of poets and painters; a man clothed in 
purple and fine linen, obsequiously attended by polished 
disciples, who watched every movement of his hps, impa- 
tient for the oracle to speak. We conceive of a man who 
was never in sin, in error, or even in fear or doubt ; whose 
course was all marked out before him, so that he could not 
miss the way. But such it was not, if the writers teU truly ; 
nay, such it could not be. Did he say, I came to fulfil the 
Law and the Prophets, and it is easier for Heaven and 
Earth to pass than for one jot or tittle of the Law to fail ? 
Then he must have doubted, and thought often and with a 
throbbing heart, before he could say, I am not come to 
bring peace, but a sword ; to light a fire, and would God 
it were kindled: many times before the fulness of peace 
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dwelt in Mm, and he could say, The hour ooineth and now 
is, when the true worshipper slxall worship in spirit aud in 
truth! 

We do not conceive of that sickness of soul, which must 
have come at the coldness of the wise men, the heartless- 
ness of the worldly, at the stupidity and seMshness of the 
disciples. We do not think how that heart, so sensitive, 
so great, so finely tuned, and delicately touched, must 
have been pained to feel there was no other heart to give 
an answering beat. We know not the long and bitter 
agony which went before the triumph-crv of faith, I am 
not alone, for the Father is with me j we do npt he^ that 
faintness of soul which comes of hope deferred, of aspira- 
tions all unshared by men, a bitter mockery the only 
human reply^ the offc-repeated echo to his prayer of faith. 
Wo find it difiicult to keep unstained our decent robe of 
goodness when we herd only with the good and shun the 
kennel where Sin and Misery, parent and child, are hud- 
dled with their rags ; we do net appreciate that strong and ' 
healthy pureness of soul which dwelt daily with iniquity, 
sat at meat with publicans and sinners, and yet with such 
cleanness of life as made even Sin ashamed of its ugliness, 
but hopeful to amend. Rarely, almost never, do we see 
the vast divinity within that soul, which, new though it 
was in the flesh, at one step goes before the world whole 
thousands of years ; judges the race j decides for us ques- 
tions we dare not agitate ae yet, and breathes the very 
breath of heavenly love. The Christian world, aghast at 
this venerable beauty in the flesh j transfixed with wonder 
as such a spirit rises in his heavenly flight, veils its face 
and says, It is a God ; such thoughts are not for men ; the 
life betrays the Deity. And is it not the Divine which the! 
flesh enshrouds ; to speak in figures, the brightness of His 
glory, the express image of His person ; the clear resem- 
blance of the All-beautiful ; the likeness of God in which 
Man is made ? But alas for us, we read out* lesson back- 
ward; make a God of our brother, who should be our 
Servant and Helper. So the new-fledged eaglets may see 
the parent bird, slow rising at first with laborious efforts, 
then cleaving the air with sharp and steady wing, aid 
soaring through the clouds, with eye nndazzled, to meet 
the sun; they may say. We can only pray tc the strong 
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■pxmom Bat aucn\. their -vTinge sljall grow, and fluttop 
Isapatisnt for congeziia] sides, and tsieir parexxif b esamplo 
guide them on. But men are stili so sunk in slotli, so 
|>Eji,d and deaf vnth sensuality and sm, they rnR not sea 
the greatr!.es9 oJt MaB 'm him, -who^ felling baol: on tlie m- 
spjxatioa God aormallj imparts, asks no aid of mortal 
men, but stands alone, serene in awM loreliness, not fear- 
ing tlie ross* of tlie street, tlie his^ of the temple, tlie con- 
tempt of Ms townsmen^ t-ko coldness of tliis disciple, tho 
treachery of that; vrho still bore up, had freest com- 
munion when all alone j "wa^s deserted, never forsaken ; 
betrayed, but still, safe ; crucified, but all the more tri- 
pmphant. This ^rag the victory of the Soul ; a Man of the 
highest type. Blef s^d be '3od that so laneh manliness has 
been lived out, and stands there yetj & lasting monument 
to m^vk how high the ti.deg of divine life have risen in the 
hwnan world. It bids us take courage, and be glad, for 
T7l*.at Mm has done, he may do ; yea more. 

Jesur, there is no dearer name than thine, 

time hs3 blazoned on his mighty scroll; 
No wreatha nor garlands ever did entwine 
So fair a temple of so vast a gouI, 
There every virtue set his triumph-seal ; 
"Windom conjoined with Strength and radiant Grace, 
In a ,'siteafe copy Heaven to reveal. 
And etainp Perfection on a mortal face ? 
Once on the earth wert thou, before men's eyes, 
That dirs not half thy beauteous brightness sea; 
E'8R £sa the Emmet does not read the skies, 
i^or our ^feak orba look through immensity. 
Once on the earth wert thou, a living Shrmet 
"Wherein conjoining d?/elf^ the SoosJ, the Lovely; the Divine." 

Here waa the greatest soul of the sons of men ; a m&n 
of gemua for Religion j one befora whom the majestic 
mind of Grecian sages and of Hebrew seera, must veil its 
face. Try him as wft try oth^? te^-chei'S,, They deliver 
their word,, find a few waiting for the consolation, who 
ascept the new tidings, follow the new method, and soon 
go beyond thei:::' teacher, though loss mighty minds 
than he. Such is the case with each, founder of a school 
in Philosophy, each sect in Eeligion* Though humble 
men, we see what Socrates and Luther never saw. But 
eighteen centuries hiAve past sinca the tide of humanity 
xose 00 high in. Jesus v/hat maa^ •what sect, what church 
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Iins raas-,';H<3cl Ms Roblest tliowglrt.; coit\prelieii.clcil 
metlxodj, aiid fnllj applied ife to life I Let the '^Tor-ld nnsv, ::-? 
ill its cry of angaisli, Meo, Iiava parted Ms raknent an-iOBp^ 
i^dux ;. cast lets for liis- searaiess ooat- j but that spiiits 
wWcli to-iisd so laanmilj in a Tforld of sia and deatli; 
vrhick did and suKered^^ and overcatao the world;,— -is tlmt 
fouud^ possessed;, URdersfcoofi ? Naj^ is ifc E^onglii; for and 
^ecommsniAScl hj &ay of oiir clinrclies ? 

Bufe 110 esQellence of aim, no sublimity of acHevemsau, 
could ecraen. Hoa from distress and sufisring. The fate of 
all Saviours was hiis — despised and rejected of men. His 
fefcber's. cMldrexi " did not believe in Mm Ms towhsmeng 
^' were oficJic? 3d at Mm/' and said, Whence h&th. he fcMa 
wisdom? lenot tMsthe son vf Josepli the carpenter?^* ' 
Those learned scribes who cajae all the ^ay from Jerusa- 
lem to entangle? him in Ms taik^ could see only tMs, " He 
hath Beelzebub/' " Art thou greater than our, father 
Jacob. F' s conserYatiye might ask. Some said, " He is a 
good man." said others, but "He speaketh 

against the temple." The sharp-eyed Pharisees saw no- 
thing marvellous in the case. Why not ? They were 
lookmg- for signs and •w'onders in the heavens ; not Ser^ 
mons on the Moiint, and ft " Woe-unto-you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, Hypocrites they looked for the Son of David^ 
a king, to rule over men's bodies, not the son of a peasant- 
girl, bom in ft stable, thef eompanicn of fishermen, the 
^'iend of publicans and sinjiers, who fjpoke to the outcast, . 
brought in the lost sheep, and so ruled in the soul^i Ms 
HugdoBi not of tMs world. They said, ''He is a Gali- 
lean, and of course no prophet." If he called men away 
from the senses to the soul, they said, " He is beside him- 
self." " Have any of the Rulers or lie Pharisees beKeved 
on him asked some one who thought the answer would . 
settle the matter* When he said. If a man live by God's 
law, ^'he shaU never see death/' they exclaimed, those 
pTGcioua . shepterds of the peopb, "Now we know thoii 
hast a devil^ and aj?t mad. Abraham is dead, and the 
prophets! Art thou greater^ than our father Abbahaii? 
"\¥ho are you,, sir ?" What a faithful report would Scribes 
aad Pharisees and Doctors of the Law have made of the 
Sermoa cai the, Ko.mit ; what Qmissions and redundances 
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would they not Imve found in it ; what blasphemy against 
Moaes and the Law, and the Ark of the Covenant, and the 
Urim and the Thummim, and the Meat-offering and the 
New-moons; what neglect to mention the phylacteries, 
and the shew-bread and the Levite, and the priest and the 
tithes, and the other great " essentials of Eeligion what 
" infidelity " must these pious souls have detected ! How 
must they have classed him with Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, the mythological " Tom Paines " of old time ; 
with the men of Sodom and Gomorrah! The popular 
praise of the young Nazarene, with his divine life and lip 
of fire; the popular shout, "Hosannah to the Son of 
David," was no doubt " a stench in the nostrils of the right- 
eous.." "When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find 

' faith on the earth ?" Find Faith ? He comes to bring it. 
It is only by crucified redeemers that the world is "saved." 
Prophets are doomed to be stoned ; ".postles to be sawn 
asunder. The world knoweth its own and loveth 'Aem, 
Even so let it be ; the stoned prophet is not without his 
reward. The balance of God is even. 

Tet there were men wLo heard the new word. Truth 
never yet fell dead in the streets ; it has such affinity with 

j/ the Soul of Man, the seed, however broadcast, will catch 
somewhere, and produce its hundred-fold. Some kept his 
sayings and pondered them in their heart. Others heard 
him gladly. Did priests and Levites stop their ears? 
Pr.blicans and harlots went into the kingdom of God be- 
*'jre them. Those blessed women, whose hearts God has ^ 
sown deepest with the orient pearl of faith; they who 
ministered to him in his wants, washed his feet with tears 
of penitence, and wiped them with the hairs of their head, 
was it in vain he spoke to them ? Alas for the anointed 
priest, the child of Levi, the son of Aaron, men who shut 
up inspiration in old books, and believed God was asleep. 
TTiey stumbled in darkness, and feU into the ditch. But 
doubtless there was many a tear-stained face that bright- 
ened like fires new stirred as Truth spoke out of Jesus' 
lips. His words swayed the multitude as pendant vines 
awing in the summer wind ; as the spirit of God moved on 
the waters of chaos, and said, " Let there be light," and 
there was light. No doubt many a rude fisherman of 
Gennesareth. heard his words with a heas-t bounding and 
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scarce able to keep in his bosom, went borne a new man, 
with a legion of angels in bis breast, and from that day 
lived a me divine and beautiful. No doubt, on the other 
hand. Rabbi Kozeb Ben Sbatan, when he heard of this 
eloquent Nazarene, and his Sermon on the Mount, said to 
his disciples in private at Jerusalem, This new doctrine 
rrill not injure us, prudent and educated men ; we know 
that men may worship as well out of the temple as in it ; 
a burnt-offering is nothing; the ritual of no value; the 
Sabbath like any other day; the Law faulty in many 
things, offensive in some, and no more from God than 
other laws eq^ually good. know that the priesthood is 
a human affair, jiiginated and managed like other human 
affairs. We may confess all this to ourselves, but what is 
the use of telling of it ? The people wish to be deceived ; 
let them. The Pharisee will behave wisely bke a Phari- 
see — -for he sees the eternal fitness of things — even if these 
doctrines should be proclaimed. But this people, who 
know not the law, what will become of theraf Simon 
Peter, James and John, those poor unlettered fishermen, 
on the lake of Galilee, to whom we gave a fisu^ing and 
the priestly blessing in our summer excursion, what will 
become of them when told that every word of the Law did 
not 'jome straight out of the mouth of Jehovah, and the 
rit' :^ is nothing ! The^ will go over to the Flesh and the 
Devil, and be lost. It is true, that the Law and the Pro- 

Shets are well summed up in one word. Love God and 
[an. But never let ns sanction the saying; it would 
ruin tho seed of Abraham, keep back the kingdom of God, 
and destroy our usefiijness."* 

Thus went it at Jerusalem. The new word was " Blas- 
phemy," the new prophet an " Infidel," " beside himself," 
Lad " a devil." But at Gahlee, things took a shape some- 
what different ; one which blind guides could not foresee. 
The common people, not knowing the Law, counted him 
a prophet come up from the dead, and heard him gladly. 
Yes, thousands of men, and women also, with hearts in 
their bosoms, gathered in the field and pressed about him 
in the city and the desert place, foi-getful of hunger and 
tSdrst, and were fed to the full with his words, so deep a 
(?hild could underst^Jid them ; James and John leave aU to 
* Pu-ker, Mucelliuues, Art YII. ; and Spee&has, Vol. I. AxU I. 
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follow him wko haa tfe© word of eternal lifo ; and whea 
that young carpenter aska Peter, ^Viom sayeat thoa that 
I am ? it had been revved to that poor unlettered fisher. 
Boan, not by flesh and Wood, bat by the word of the Lord, 
and he can say, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. The Pharisee went his way, and preac^ied a doctrine 
that he knew was false ; the fisherman also went his way, 
but which, to the Flesh, and the Devil 

"Wc cannot tell, no man can tell the feelings which the 
large free doctrinea of such hnmane Religion awakened 
when heard for the first time. There mnst have been many a 
Bimeon waiting for the consolation ^ many a Mary longing 
for the better part j many a ooul in cabins and cottages 
and stately dwellinge, that caught glimpses of the same 
truth aa God's light shono through some crevice which 
Piety made in that wall Prejudice and Superstition had 
bmlt up betwixt Man and God ; men who scarce dared to 
trust that revelatiou— too good to be true" — such was 
their awe of Moses, their reverence for the priest. To them 
the word of Jesus must have sounded divine; like the 
music of their home sung out in the sky, and heard in a 
distant land, beguiling toil of ita weariness, pain of its 
sting, affliction of despair. There, must have been men, 
sick of forma wMoh. had lost their meaning ; pained with 
the open secret <tf sacerdotal hypocrisy ; hungering and 
thirstmg after the t'-mth, yet whom Error, and Prejudice^ 
and Priestcraft had blinded sa that thoy dared T»ot think 
as men, nor look on. the sunlight €rod shed upon the 
mind. 

But see what a work it has wrought. Men could not 
hold the word in their bosoms; it would not be still. No 
doubt they sought— those rude disciples—after their 
teacher's death, to quiet the matier and say nothing about 
it ; they had nerves which quivered at the touch of steel , 
wives and childpen whom it was hard to leave behind, to the 
world's uncertain ffjnnpathy ; respectable friends, it may 
be, who said. The old Law did very well j let well enough 
alone; th© people must be deceived a little; the world 
can never be muoh mended ! Na doubt the Truth stood 
on one sidd, and Base on the other ; it has often been so* 
^ Psrkcr, Miscellimie^ 4^1. XT. 
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Perliftpa tlie diadples went to the old svnaigogae mow 
Bedalous than before paid tithes ; kept me new-moonB ; 
were sprinkled with the blood of the sacrifice j made low 
bows to the Levite ; sought his savoiiry oonvomfcion, and 
kept the rales "which t, priest gave Goorge Fox, But ib 
'STOuld not do. There was too much truth to be hid. Bhren 
selfish Simon Peter has a cloven tongue of fire in his 
mouth, and he and the disciples go to their work, the new 
word swelling in their labouring heart.* 

Then came the strangest contest iiie world ever saw. 
On the one side was afi the strength of the world— the 
Jews with their Records, from the hand of Moses^ David, 
and Esaias j " supernatural records," that go back to the 
birth of time ; their Law derived from Jehovah, attested 
"by miracles, uph^d by prophets, defended by priests, 
children of Levi, sons of Aaron, the Law which was to last 
for ever; the Temple, forty and seven years in being 
built, its splendid ceremonies, its beautiftd gate and golden 
porch J there was the wealth or the powerful ; the pride, 
the self-interest, the prejudice of the priestly class ; the 
indifference of the worldly ; the hatred of the wicked ; the 
Bcom of the learned ; the contempt of the great. On the 
same side were the Greeks, with their Chaos of Religion, 
full of mingled beauty and ugliness, virtue and vice, piety 
and lust, still more confounded by the deep mysteries of 
the priest, the cunning speculations of the sophist, the 
awful sublimity of the sage, by the sweet music of the 
philosopher, and moralist and poet, who spoke and sung 
of man and God in strains so sweet and touching ; there 
were rites in public; solemn and pompous ceremonies, 
processions, festivals, temples, games, to captivate that 
woudrcus people j there were secret mysteries, to charm 
the curious and attract the thoughtful ; Greece^ with het 
Arts, her Science, her Heroes and her Gods, her Muse 
roluptuous and sweet. There too was Rome, the QueerL 
of nations, and. Conqueror of the world, who sat on her 
seven-hilled throne, and cast her net eastward and south- 
ward and northward and westward, over tover and city 
find realm and empire, and drew them to herself a gianf s 
Spoil ; vnth a form of Religion haughty and insolent, that 

^ See Sem<Ht of ^be BeUtioa of Jesoa to Mb Age and tho Agea^ by Theodore 
TteHter, to Speeebes, Vol. I. Art. L 
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looked dawn on the divinities of Greece and Egypt, of 
OrsiiiS »uu uie hid," iwid gave them a shelter in her capa- 
cions robe: Home, vrith her practised skill J Rome, with 
hsr eloquence j Rome, with her pride ; Rome, with her 
aranr;, hot fnxcQ her conquest of a tiiousand kings. On the 
same side were all the institutions of all the world ; its 
fables, wealth, armies, pride, its folly, and its sin. 

On the otiher hand, were a few Jewish fishermen, nn- 
^ taught, rude, and vulgar j not free from gross errors ; de- 
spised at home, and not known abroad; collected together 
in the name of an enthusiastic young carpenter, who died 
on the gallows fancying himself the Messiah and that the 
world would perish soon— and whom they declared to be 
risen from the dead ; men with no ritual, no learning, no 
books, no brass in their purse, no philosophy in their 
mind, no eloquonce on their tongue. A Roman Sceptic 
might tell how soon these fanatics would fall out, and de- 
stroy themselves, after serving as a terror to the maids 
and a sport to tilie boys of a Jewish hamlet, and so that 
" detestable superstition " come to an end ! A priest of 
Jerusalem, with his oracular gossip, could tell how long 
the Sanhedrim would suffer them tc go at large, in the 
name of " that deceiver," whose body " they stole away 
by night ! " Alas for what man calls great ; the pride of 
rejudice ; the boast of power. The fishermen of Graiilee 
ave a truth the world has not, so they are stronger than 
the world. Ten weak men may chain down a giant ; but 
no combination of errors can make a Truth or put it 
down ; no army of the ignorant equals one man who has 
the Word of Life. Besides, all the old Truth in Judea, 
Greece, Rome, was an auxiliary to favour the new Truth. 

The first preachers of Christianity had false notions on 
many points j they were full of Jewish fables and techni- 
calities; thought the world would soon end, and Jesus 
come back " with power and great glory." Peter would 
now and then lie to serve his' turn; Paul was passionate, 
often one-sided, dogmatic, and mistaken; Barnabas and 
Mark could not agree. There was something of furious 
enthusiasm in all these come-onteiB. James thunders like 
a "Fanatic" or "Radical" at the richi man, not without 
cause; they soon had divisions and persecutions among 
themselves, foes in the new household of Christianity. 
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But^ spite of the follies or limitations of these earnest and 
manly Jewa, & religioua fire bnmed in their hearts; the 
Word of God grew and prevailed. The new doctrine 
passes from its low beginnmgs on the Gralilean lake, stejp 
by step, through Jerusalem, Bphesus, Antioch, Alexandria, 
Corintii, Rome, till it ascends the throne of the world, and 
kings and empires, liei prostrate at its feet.^ But alas, as it 
spreads it is corrupted also. Judaism, Paganism, Idolatry, 
mingle their feculent scum with the living stream, and 
trouble still more and further the water of Lafe. 

Christianity came to the world in the darkness of the 
nations; they had outgrown their old form, and .looked 
for a new. They stood in the shadow of darkness, fearing 
to go bswjk, not daring to look forwiard ; they groped aftfer 
God. The Ketj and Morality which Jesus taught and 
lived came to the Nations as a beam of light shot into 
chaos; a strain of sweet music, — so silvery and soft we 
know not we are listening, — ^to him who wanders on acoid 
the uncertain gloom, and charms him to the Light, to the 
Eiver of God and the Tree of Life. It was the fiilfilment 
of the prophecy of holy hearts, human Religion, human 
Morality, and above all things revealing the Greatness of 
Man. 

It is sometimes feared that Christianiiy is in danger; 
that its days are numbered.* Of the' Christianity of 
the Churches, no doubt it is true. That child of many 
fathers cannot die too soon. It cumbers the ground. 
The errors which Jesus taught wiU also fall and die. But 

.Absolute Religion, Absolute Morality, cannot perish; 
never till Love, Goodness, Devotio ,, Faith, Reason, fail 
from the heart of man; never till God melts away and 
vanishes, and nothing takes the place of the All-in-All. 
Religion can no more be separated from the race than 

. thought and feeling ; nor Absolute Religion die out more 
than wisdom perish from among men. Man's words, 
thoughts, churches, fail and pass off like clouds from the 
sky that leave no track behind. But God's Word can 

1 Parker, Hiiosllanies, Art. X. and XI. 

* See Comte and Leroox, abi sup. passim, and de Potter, Hist. Pfailosophiqna 
poliUqae et critique da CImstiaQigme ; Bruzelles, 1839, VoL I. Introd. ^ 1. 
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never change. B sbines pei-etinial like tlie stars. Its 
testimony is is. man's heart. None can outgrow it ; none 
destroy* For eighteen hundred years, this Ghristianity of 
Christ haa been in the world, to warn and encourage. 
Violence and Cunning, allies of Sin, have opposed. Every 
weapon Learning could snatch from the arsenals of the 
p&st, or Science devise anew, or Pride, and Cruelty, and 
Wit invent, has been used by mistaken men to destroy 
this fabiic. Not a stone has fallen from the heavenly arch 
of real Eeligion ; not a loophole been found where a shot 
could enter. But alas, vain doctrines, follies, absurdities, 
without count, have been piled against the temple of God, 
maning its beauteous shape. That Religion continues to 
live, spite of the traditions, fables, doctrines wrapped about 
it — is proof enough of its truth. Reason never warred 
against love of God and Man, never with the absolute ^Re- 
ligion, but always with that of the Churches.^ There is 
much destructive work still to be done, which scoflfers will 
attempt, if wise roHgious men withhold the medicative 
hand. 

Can Man destroy Absolute Religion ? He cannot with 
all the arts and armies of the world destroy the pigment 
that colours an emmet's eye. He may obscure the Truth to 
his own mind. But it shines for ever unchanged. So 
boys of a summer's day throw dust above their heads, to 
blmd the sun ; they only hide it from iheir blinded eyes.' 

I Even M. de Potter was only against Cbristiamty " hierarchically oryanizcd," 
" JeisuB and his principles of social equality, of universal brotherhood, are to 
him the meek, sublime manifestation of tho moral man," ubi sop., Vol. I. p. iL 

* Parker, ubi sup., Art. VI., Of the Transient and Permanent in Christiaa- 
itv See also Speeches and Occasional Sermons, Vol. I. Art. i. ii xiL > Sermomi 
of Theism, &c., Serm. Ill— YL 
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"No man would be so ridiculous as (since Columbus discovered the new worH of 
America, as big as the old, since the enlarged knowledge of the North of Europe, the 
South aud East of Asia and Africa, besides the new divisions, names, and inhabitmta 
of the old parts,) to forbid the reading of any more Geography than is found in Sfcrabo, 
or Mela ; or, since the Portuguese have sailed to the Indias by the Cape of Good Hope, 
to admit of no other Indian commodities than what are brought on Camels to Alei)po ; 
or if posterity shall find out the North-e?»Ht or Nortli-west way to Cathajo and China, 
or Bliall cut the Isthmus between the Eed Sea and the Mediterranean, will it be unlaw- 
ful to use the advantage of such noble achievementa ? If any man love acorns since 
com is invented, let him eat acorns; but it is very unreasonable he should forbid 
others the use of wheat,. "Whatever is solid in the writijlgs of Aristotle, these new philo- 
sophers will readily embnifle ; and they that are most accused for affectinp the new, 
doubt not but they can give as good an account of the old philosophy as their most 
violent accusers, end are probably as much conversant in Aristotle's writings, though 
they do not much value these small wares that are usually retailed by the generality of 
uis interpreters " A bri^ Account of the tuw sect (ifliatiUidemen, by G.B. Oxford, 
1662, p. 13, 14. 
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CHAPTER I. j 

POSITION OF THE BIBLE — CLAIMS MAD?! FOE IT STATEMENT 1 

OF THE QUESTIOIf. { 

View it in what light we may, the Bible is a very sur- Y 
prising phenomenon. In all Christian lands, this coUec- j 
tion of books is separated from every other, and called 
sacred ; others are profane. Science may differ from them, I 
not from this. It is deemed a condescension on the part I 
of its friends, to show its agreement with Reason. How ; 
much has been written by condescending theologians to ^ ^ 
show the Bible was not inconsistent with the deraonstra- 
tions of Newton ! Should a man attempt to reestablish ' 
the cosmogonies of Hesiod and Sanchoniathon, to allego- 
rize the poems of Anacreon and Theocritus as divines 
mystify the Scripture, it would be said he wasted his oil, 
and truly.^ 

This collection of books has taken such a hold on the' 
world as no other. The literature of Greece, which goes 
up like incense from that land of temples and heroic de jds, 
- has not half the influence of this book from a nation alike 
despised in ancient and modern times. It is read of a Sun- 
day in all the thirty thousand pulpits of our land. In aU 

^ See the recent literature relating to a Plurality of Worlds for another illoa- 
tration. 
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the temples of Cliristendoin is its voice lifted up, week by 
week. The sun never sets on its gleaming page. It goes 
equally to the cott&ge of the plain man and the palace of 
the king. It is woven into the literature of the scholar, 
and colours the talk of the street. The bark of the mer- 
chant cannot sail the sea without it ; no ship of war goes 
to the conflict but the Bible is there \ It enters men's 
closets ; mingles in ail the grief and cheerfulness of life. 
The affianced maiden prays God in Scripture for strength 
in her new duties ; men are married by Scripture. The 
Bible attends them in their sickness ; when the fever of 
the world is on them, the aching head finds a softer pillow 
if such leaves lie underneath. The mariner, escaping from 
shipwreck, clutches this first of his treasures, and keeps it 
sacred to God. It goes with the peddler, in his crowded 
pack ; cheer him at eventide, when he sits down dusty and 
fatigued ; brightens the freshness of his morning face. It 
blesses us when we are bom ; gives names to half Chris- 
tendom J rejoices with us ; has sympathy for our moum- 
iag; tempers our grief to finer issues. It \s the better 
part of our sermons. It lifts man above himself; our best 
of uttered prayers are in its storied speech, wherewith our 
fathers and the patriarchs prayed. The timid man, about 
awaking from this dream of life, looks through the glass 
of Scripture and his eye grows bright j he does not fear to 
stand alone, to tread the way unknown and distant, to take 
the death-angel by the hand and bid farewell to wife, and 
babes, and home. Men rest on this their dearest hopes. 
It tells them of God, and of his blessed Son ; of earthly 
duties and of heaveidy rest. Foolish men find it the source 
of Plato's wisdom, and the science of Newton, and the art 
pf Kaphael ; wicked men use it to rivet the fetters on the 
slave. Men who believe nothing else that is spiritual, be- 
hove the Bible all through ; without this they would not 
confess, say they, even that there was a God. 

Now for such effects there must be an adequate cause. 
That nothing comes of nothing is true all the world over. 
It is no light 'thing to hold, with an electric chain, a 
thousand hearts though but an hour, beating and bound- 
ing with such fiery speed. "What is it then to hold the 
Christian world, and that for centuries? Are men fed 
with chaff and husks? The authors we reckon great. 
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wliose word is in the newspaper and the market-place, 
whose articulate breath now sways the nation*s mind, will 
suun pass away, giving place to other great men of a 
season, who in their turn ahaU follow them to eminence, 
and then oblivion. Some thousand " famous writers " 
come up in this century, to be forgotten in the next. But 
the silver cord of the Bible is not loosed, nor its golden 
bowl broken, as Time chroniclea his tens of centuries 
passed by. Has the human race gone mad ? Time sits as 
a refiner of metal j the dross is pUed in forgotten heaps, 
but the pure gold is reserved for use, passes mt-o the ages, 
and is current a thousand years hence as well as to-day. 
It is only real merit that can long pass for such. ■ Tinsel 
will rust in the storms of life. False weights are soon de- 
tected there. It is only a heart that can speak, deep and 
true, to a heart ; a mind to a mind ; s soul to a soul ; wis- 
dom to the wise, and rehgion to the pious. There ir ast 
then be in the Bible, mind, conscience, heart and soul, 
wisdom and religion. Were it otherwise how could miUions 
find it their lawgiver, friend, and prophet ? Some of the 
. greatest of human institutions seem built on the Bible ; 
such things will Bot stand on heaps of chafii^ but mountains 
of rocks. 

What is the secret cause of this wide and deep influence ? 
It must be found in the Bible itself, and must be adequate 
to the effect. To answer the question we must examine 
the Bible, and see whence it comes, wha^t it contains, and 
by what authority it holds its place. If we look auper- 
ficially, it is a coUection of books in homan language, from 
different authors and times ; we refer it to a place amongst 
other , books, and proceed to examine it as the works of 
Homer and Xenophon. But the popular opinion bids us 
beware, for we tread on holy ground. The opinion com- 
monly expressed by the Protestant churches is this : The 
Bible is a miraculous collection of miraculous books ; every 
word it contains was written by a miraculous inspiration 
from God, which was so fiill, complete, and infallible, that 
the authors delivered the truth and nothing but the trutli ; 
that the Bible contains no false statement of doctrine or 
fact, but sets forth all religious and moral tnith which 
inan needs^ or which it is possible for him to receive in. 
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and no particle of error :--tlierefbre fcliat tlie Bible is tlie 
only authoritative rule of relij[^ious faith and practice.^ To 
doubt this is reckoned a dangerous error, if not an unpar- 
donable sin. Tliia is the superijiatural view. Some scholars 
slyly reject the divine authority of the Old Testament. 
Others reject it openly, but cling strongly as ever to the 
Now. Some moke a distinction between the genuine and 
the spurious books of the New Testament ; thus there is a 
difference in the less or more of an inspired and miraculoTis 
canon. The modern Unitarians have perhaps reduced the 
Scripture to its lowest tenns. But Protestants, in general, 
in America, agree that in the whole or in part the Bible is 
an infallible and exclusive standard of religious and 'moral 
truth. TliQ Bible is master to the Soul ; superior to Intel- 
lect; tner than Conscience; greater and mors trust- 
worthy than the Affections and the Soul. 

Accordingly, with strict logical consistency, a peculiar 
method is used both in the criticism and interpretation of 
the Bible j such as men apply to no other ancient docu- 
ments. A deference is paid to it wholly independent of its 
intrinsic merit. It is presupposed that each book within 
the lids of the Bible has an absolute right to be there, and 
each sentence or word therein is infallibly true.^ Eeason 
has nothing to do in the premises, but accept the written 
statement of " the Word ; " the duty of belief is just the 

1 It is scarce necessary to cit(r authorities to provo this statement, as it is a 
notorious fact. But 3ee the most obvious sources, Weatminster Catechism, 
Quest. 2; Calvin's Instltules, Book I. ch. vi.— ix.; Knapp, ubi sup., § 1—13, 
espeoiallj Vol. I. p. 130, et seq. See also Gausseu's Theopncusty, or the plenary 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, translated by E. N. Kirk, New York, 1842. 
The latter maintains tnat " all the written Word is inspired of God even to a 
tnngie iota or tittle," p. 333, and passim. See Musculus, Loci communes, ed. 
1564, p. 178. But see al-^ Faustas Socinus, De Auctoritate Sac. Scrip, in 
Bibliotneca Fratrr. Polon. fol. I.; Limborch, Theol. Lib. I.; Epiacopius, In- 

Btit. P. rv. 

» Tho writings of most of the early Unitarians are exoaptions to this general 
rule. Ther attempted to separate the spurious from the genuine. Sea earlier 
numben of the Christian Examiner, passim ; Norton, Statement of Reasons, 
&c., p. 13C, et seq. ; Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. I. p. 
liii. et seq. See especially p. Ixi. Vol. II. p. cliv., clxii., oxciii., and the whole 
of the addition&i note on the 0. T., p. xlviii,, et seq. ; Internal Evidences, &o. 
(1868), p. 13; and Translation of the Gospels (1856), Vol. 11, note E. Sea 
alstf Stuart, Critical History and Defence of the 0. T. Canon, Andover, 1846. 
Dr. Palfrey, uhi sup., denies the miraculous inspiration of all the Old Testament, 
except the last fouz books of Mosos, and there dimimshee its intensity. 
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same vrhether tlie Word contradicta Reason and Conscieuco, 
or agrees w.itli them.* 

This opinion about tlie Bible is true, or not tro.e. If true 
it is capable of proof, at leaat of being shown to be pro- 
bable. Now there are but four possible ways of estabhah- 
ing the fact, namely :~ 

1. By the authority of Churches^ having either a mira- 
culous inspiration, or a miraculous tradition, to prove the 
alleged infallibility of the Bible. But the Churches are not 
agreed on this point. The Roman Church very stoutly 
denies the fadt, and besides, the Protestants deny the au- 
thority of the Roman Church. 

2. By the direct testimony of God in our Conscioiisness 
assuring us of the miraculous infallibility of the Bible. 
This would bo at the best one miraclo .to prove another, 
which is not logical. The proof is only subjective, and is. 
as valuable to prove the divinity oi* the Koran, ivhe Shast^r, 
and the Book of Mormon, as that of the Jewish end Chris- 
tian Scriptures. It is the argument of the superstitious 
and enthusiastical. 

3. By the fact that the Bible claims this divine infalli- 
bih'ty. This is reasoning in a circle, though it is the 
method commonly relied on by Christians, it will prov» 
as well the divinity of any impostor who claims it.'' 

4. By an examination of the contents of the Bible, and 
the external history of its origin. To proceed in this way, 
we must ask. Are all its statements infallibly true ? But. 
to ask this question presupposes the standard-measure ia 
in ourselves, not in the Bible; so at the utmost the Book 
can be no more infallible, and have no more authority, than 
Reason and the Moral Sense by which Ave try it. A single 
mistake condemns its infalMbility, and of course its divinity. 
But the case is still worse. After the truth of a book is 
made out, before a work in human language, hke other 
books, can be referred to God aa its author, one of two 
things must be shown : either That its contents could not 



* See Gausses, ubi mip. ; Home, Istrodnction to the Holy Scriptures, 
Philad. 1840, Vol. I.p. 1—187. 

* See this claim made in the Koran, Sales's translation, London, new 
edition, p. 162, et seq., 206, 372, 400, 162, «c., 219, 127, et ai., and the Book 
of Mormon, (Nauvoo, 1840,) passint. 
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have coins from rnaH} and then it follows by implication 
that they came from God ; or That at a certain time and 
place, God did miraculously reveal the contents of the 
book. 

Now it is a notorious fact, first, that it has not been and 
cannot be proved, that every statement in the Bible ia 
true j or, secondly^ that its contents, such as they are, 
could not have proceeded from man, under the ordinary 
influence of God ; or, finally, that any one book or word 
of the Bible was miraculously revealed to man. In the ab- 
sence of proof for any on^3 of these three points, it has been 
found a more convenient way to assume the tnith of them 
all, and avoid troublesome questions.* 

Laying aside all prejudices, if we look into the Bible in 
a genersi way, as into other books, we find facts which 
, force the conclusion upon us, that the Bible is a human 
work, as much as tiie Principia of Newton or Descartes, 
or the Vedas and Koran. Some things are beautiful and 
true, but others no man, in his reason, can accept. Here 
are the works of various writers,, from the eleventh century 
before to the second century after Christ, thrown ca- 
priciously together, and united by no common tie but the 
nds of the bookbinder. Here f^e two forms of Eehgiouj 
which differ widely, set forth and enforced by miracles 
the one ritual and formal, the other actual and spiritual ; 
the one the religion of Fear, the other of Love ; one final, 
and resting entL'ely on the special revelation made to 
Moses, the other progressive, based on the universal reve- 
lation of God, who ei^ghtens all that come into the world; 
one offers only earthly recompense, the other makes im- 
mortality a motive to a divine life; one compels men, the 
other invites them. One half the Bible repeals the other 
half. The Gospel annihilates the Law ; the Apostles take 
the place of the Prophets, and go higher up. K Chris- 
tianity and Judaism be not the same thing, there must be 
hostility between the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment, for the Jewish form olaims to be etemah To an 
unprejudiced man this hostility is very obvious. It may 
indeed be said Christianity came not to destroy the Law 

1 See Bome pertinent remarlu in J. H. Thorn's Life of Joseph Blanco White, 
I<ondo&, 1845, Vol. I. p. 276, et seq., YoL II. p. 18, et ae^., and the remarks 
of Mr Norton, p. 250, et se^. ; De wette, Wesen, f 6. 
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and the Pi'ophets, but to fulfil them, and the answer is 
plain, their historic fulfilment was their destruction^ 

If we look at the Bible as a wholej, we find numerous 
contradictions; conflicting Histories which uo skill can 
reconcile with themselves or with facts ; Poems which the 
Christians have agreed to take as histories, but which lead 
only to confusion on that hypothesis; Prophecies that 
have never been fulfilled, and from the nature of things 
never can be.' We find stories of miracles which could 
not have happened ; accounts which represent the laws of 
nature completely transformed, as in fairy-land, to trust 
the tales of the old romancers ; stories that make God a 
man of war, cruel, capricious, revengeful, hateM, and not 
to be trusted. We find amatory songs, selfish proverbs, 
sceptical discourses, and the most awful imprecations 
human fancy ever clothed in speech. Connected with 
these are lofty thoughts of Nature, Man, and God ; devo- 
tion touching and beautiful, and a most reverent faith. 
Here are works whose authors are known 5 others, of which 
the author, age, and country are alike forgotten. Genuine 
and spurious works, religious and not religious, are strangelyx 
mixed. But the subject demands a more minate and de- 
tailed examination in each of its main parts. 

^ It u instructive to see that the Greeks sometimes regarded the writi^ of 
Homer with the same snperstitioaB veneration vhich it often paid to the Bible. 
They found therein the Neptanifln and Volcanian theorr ; the uphraici^ of the 
earth; the doctrines of Demooritui, Heraclitua, and ot Socrates and Plato in 
their turn. See Heraclides Ponticus, AUeg. Horn, in Gale, nbi sup. p. 436, et 
seq., 488, ei beq. Pausanias, IX. 41, p. 462, ed. Sohnhert, serionsfy urges the 
question whether anv works from the Shop of Yuh»n were then ia existence. 
According to Aristoue, (de Part. Animal. III. 10, p. 87, ed. Bekker,) some con- 
cluded in his time that the human head could spedt when separated from the 
body — and that on the authority of Homer, And white he tpeaks hie head wot 
minffled toith the duti." Ilias X. 427. Some quoted Homer to show that 
Horses had spoken— as soma divines quote Mom to prove Uie same of tinb Aea. 
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CHAPTER n. 

AST EXAMmATION OF THE CLAIMS OP THE OW TESTAITEOT TO 
BE A DIVINE, MIjBA.CUL0U8, OE INPALLIBLE COMPOSITION. 

It is not possible to prove directly tie divine and mi- 
raculous character of the Old Testament by shofing that 
God miraculously revealed it to the writers thereof, for we 
do not know who were the writers of the greater part of 
the books ; and when the authors are known, it is only by 
their own testimony, which we have no right to assume to 
be infallible. We have not the faintest direct evidence 
to show there was anything roii-aculous in their com- 
position. The indirect evidence may be reduced to twa 
branches : — ^first that which shows that all the statements 
of the Old Testament are true, and second that which 
shows it contains statements of things above human ap- 
prehension. From the nature of the case, the former pro- 
position cannot be proved, since many things treated of in 
the Bible are known to ns by that book alone. To say 
they are true^ is to assume the fact at issue. Besides, a 
true statement is not necessarily miraculous ; if it were, 
the multiplication table of Pythagoras would be a divine 
and miraculous composition. The latter proposition has 
also its diflSculty. How do we know its statements are 
above human apprehension ? But suppose they are, how 
do we know they are true ? These difficulties are insu- 
perable. To assume the divinity of the Old Testament is 
quite as absurd as to assume the same for the next book 
that shall be printed; to declare it miraculous on account 
of the beautiful piety in some parts of it is as foolish as to 
make the same claim for the Geometry of Euclid and the 
Poems of Homer, on acpount of their great excellence ; to 
admit this claim because made by some of the Jews, is no 
more wise than to admit the claims of the Zoroastrian 
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records and tte Sibylline oracles, and the religious books 
of all nations ; then, among so many, one is of no value, 
for the very excellence of a miraculous work is thought to 
consist in the fact of its being the only miraculous work. 

To leave these assumptions and come to facts, this 
general thesis may be laid down, and maintained: Every 
book of the Old Testament bears distinct marks of its 
human origin ; some of human folly and sin ; all of human 
weakness and imperfection. If this thesis be true, the 
Bible ia not the d^^ct work of God ; not the master of the 
Mind and Conscience, Heart and Soul of man. To prove 
this proposition it is necessary to go into 8om6 details. 
The Hebrews divided their scriptures into the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Writings, tc each of which they assign- 
ed a peeuhar degree of inspiration. The Law was infallibly 
inspired, God speaking with Moses face to face; the Pro- 
phets less perfectly, God addressing them by visions and 
dreams ; the Writings still more feebly, God communicating 
to their authors by figures and enigmas.^ This ancient 
division may well enough be followed in this discu83ion. 

I. Of the Law. 

This comprises the first five books of the Bible. They 
are commonly ascribed to Moses ; but there is no proof 
that he wrote a word of them. Only the Decalogue, in a 
compendious form, and perhaps a few fragments, can be 
referred to him with much probability. Srom the use of 
peculiar words, from local allusions, and other incidental 
signs, it is plain here are fragments from several different 
writers, who lived no one knows when or where, their 
names perfectly unknown to us. They all bear marks of 
an age much later than that of Moses, as any one familiar 
with ancient history, and free from prejudice, may see on 
Examination.' 

. But if they were written b^ Moses, we are not, on the 
bare word of a writer, to admit the miraculous infallibility 

» SeePhUo, Da Monarch. I. p. 820; De Vita Mods, III. p. 681, 11. p. 
^6, et seq. ; Josephus, Cont. Apion, I. 8. 

- * The pr6o& of this assertion cannot bo adduced in a brief disconrse like the 
toresent ; see thereon de Wetto, Inteodnction to the 0. T., tr. by Theo. Parker, 
V<d. II. § 138, et seq. 
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of his statements. Besides, the character of the books ia 
8ttoh that a very high place is not to be assigned them 
among human compositions, measured by the standard of 
the present day. The first chapter of Genesis, if taken aa 

^& iuatoiy., in tho unavoidable sense of its terms/ is at 
variance with facta. It relates tb^t God created the sun, 
moon, stars, and earth, and gave the latter its plants, ani- 
mals, and men, in six days; while science proves that 

^ many thousands, if not millions of yeajrs must have puased 
between the creation of the first plants, and man, the 
cro^vn of creation ; that the surface of the earth gradually 
received its present form, one race of plants after the other 
sprang up, animals succeeded animals, the simpler firat, 
then the more complex, and at last came man. This chap- 
ter tells of an ocean of water above our heads, separated 
from by a solid expanse, in which the greater and. lesser 
%ht3 kre fixed; that there was evening and morning 
before there was a sun to cause the difi'erence between 
day and night ; that the sun and stars were created after 
the , earth, for the earth's convenience ; and that God 
ceased his action, and rested on the seventh day and re- 
freshed himself. Here the Bible ia at variance with science, 
which i3 Nature stated in exact language. Few men will 
Bay directly what the schoolmen said to Galileo, "If 
Nature is 01. posed to the Bible then Nature is mistaken, 
for the Bible is certainly right but the popular view of 
the Bible logically makes that assertion. Truth and the 
book of Genesis cannot be reconciled, except on the 
hypothesis that the Bible means anything it can be made 
to mean,' but then it means nothing. 

A similar decision must be pronounced upon many 
accounts in the Law,— on the creation of woman; tho 

> 8*8 Aug^Mtine, Conf««none», Lib. XII. C. 18, ct &l See in WiiQwell'g 
Piulowplif of tixo IndtBtire Srteacee, I*nd. 1840, Vol II. p.l3?, etseq., the 
maarfabi,\ ehtptsr. on "ibn iwlstioa of Trwiidon to PiOEeonloIogy.'^ He 
thinki Oift tatarpTBUtion of tho ScriptarM ought to change to Buii tt»e advanco 
of phjnical Mot:^ ; artd qootM, »ppronnfflv, the cdebratcd oxptession of Bel- 
knsuae: "vfbm u d«monitntioa chaa be found to ettabluh tlie Earth's 
BOti^ it will U proper to interpret the Ssored SoriptorM otherwise than ther 
hara hith«rtobeen interpreted in thoee passages where mention is mi idle of the 
stebiUtj €g ib» Efixth and novenent of the Heavens." Thas he makn the in- 
terpretation of iha Bible ;)UTely arbitrary : you ean intapi«t mUo it *- tif* c/ 
jtt» what fo« will. If yott mar so deal with the Bible why not Mith Homer, 
ri«t«s Miitoo. and Hobbes i In faot, the soond iatettoetation of the Bibk it 
tto toxat arbitivry thas that of Ljttieton's Tenures, luuf that of Nstnre iUeUl 
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story of the garden, the temptation and fall of man ; the 
appearances of God in hnman shape, eating and drinking 
with his favourite, and making covenants j the stoiy of the 
flood and the ark ; the miracolons birth of Isaac j tiie 'pro- 
mise to the patriarchs ; the great age pf manldnd i tho 
tower of Babel and confusion of tongues ; the sacrifice of 
Isaac ; the history of Joseph; of Moses; the ten plagues 
miraculously sent ; the wonderful passage of the Bed Sea; 
the support of the Hebrews in the wilderness on manna; 
the ihiraculous supply of food, water, and clothing, and 
the delivery of the Law at Mount Sinai.* On these it is 
needless to dwell. But there is one account in the Law too 
significant to be passed over. It is briefly this.* As the 
Jews approached the land of Canaan, Moses sent twelve 
men, heads of the children of Israel,'' to examine the 
land, and report to the people. T^iey spent a long time in 
their tour, reported that the land was fertile, exhibited 
specimens of its productions, but added, it was ftill of 
warlike nations. The Jews were afraid to invade it; 
"They wept all night and said. Would God we had 
died in the land of Egypt." They rebelled, and wished 
to choose a leader and return. Moses and Aaron, and 
Caleb and Joshua— two of the twelve messengers — 
urge them to battle, and say, " Jehovah is with us." The 

Jeople reftise, and would stone them. Then the glory of 
ehovah appeared before the face of the people, and God 
says to Moses, "How long will this people provoke 
me ? . . . I will smite them with the pestilence and disin- 
herit them, and make of thee a greater nation and mightier 
than they." But Moses, more merciful than his God, 
attempts to appease the Deity, and that by an appeal to 
his vanity ; And Moses said unto Jehovah, Then the Egyp- 
tians shall hear of it, and they will teU it to the inhabitants 
of this land. * « . Now if thou shalt kill all this people ui 
one man, then the nations will speak, saying. Because 
Jehovah was not able to bring this people into me land he 
Bwar© unto them, therefore he hath slain them.** Then 
he proceeds to soothe his Deity; " Pari'lon the iniquity of 
this people ; " " Jehovah is long-so^&ring and oi great 

* 8«e GeddM, Critical Bemarks on the UeVraw BcriptiUdS, Lond. ISOO; 
Holy Bible, •to., &c. See some ralaaUe xmuka in Palfrey, xibi mva. Vol. IL 
f, 188 ; Norton, Vol. II. Note D. - » Numbew adn ^ 
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mercy, forgiving iniquity and transgression, but by no 
means clearing the guilty." Jeliovah consents, but adds, 
" truly as I lire, all the earth shall be filled with the 
glory of Jehovah," but " because all these men . . , 
have tempted me now these ten times, . . . surely they 
shall not see the land which I sware unto their fathers, 
. . . your carcasses shall fall in this wilderness, ... in 
this wilderness they aitall be consumed, and there they 
shall die." 

If an tmprejudiced Christian were to read this for the 
first time in a heathen writer, and it was related of Kronoa 
or Moloch, he would say. What foul ideas those heathens 
had of God ; thank Heaven we are Christians, and cannot 
believe in a deity so terrible. It ia true there are now 
pious men, who beHeve the story to the letter, profess to 
find comfort therein, and count it part of their Christianity 
to believe it. But is God angry with men; passionate, 
revengeful ; ofiended because they will not war, and but- 
cher the innocent ? Would he violate his perfect law and 
by a miracle destroy a whole nation, millions of men, wo- 
men, and children, because they fall into a natural fit of 
uespair, and refuse to trust ten witnesses rather than two 
witnesses ? Does God require man's words to restrain his . 
rage, violence, and a degree of fury which Nero and Cam- 
calla, butchers of Men though they were, would have 
shuddered to think of? Is He to be teased and coaxed 
from murder? Are we called on to believe this in the 
name of Christianity ? Then perish Christianity from the 
face of earth, and let Man learn of his Religion and >his 
God from the stars and the violet, the lion and the lamb. 
View this as the savage story of some oriental who attri- 
buted a bloodthirsty character to his God, and made a 
Deity' in his own image, and it is a. striking remnant of 
barbarism that has paiiised away, not destitute of dramatic 
interest; not without its melancholy moral. There are 
some tlun^s which may be true, but must be rejected for 
lack of evidence to prove them true ; but this stoiy no 
amount of evidence could make credible. 

Throughout the whole of the Iaw, fjj«t and fiction, his- 
tory and mythology, are a*, intimately blended, that it 
seems impossible to teU where one begins and the other 
ends. The laws are not perfect j they contain a mingling 
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of good and bad, wise and absurd, £md if men will mam- 
tain tbat God is tbeir author, we must sjtiU apply to them 
the words which Ezekiel puts in his mouth:* "I gave 
them statutes that were not good, and judgments where- 
by they should not live _ or say with Jeremiah, "I spake 
not unto your fathers in the day that I brought them up 
out of Egypt, concerning bumt-oiferings, or sacrifices/' 

n. Of the Prophets. 

The Hebrews divide the prophets into the earlier and 
the later : the first including the four historical works of 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and the Bangs j the second, the 
prophets properly so called, with the exception of Daniel, 
the three major, the twelve minor prophets. 

,1. Of the Early Prophets. 

No one knows the date or the author of any one of 
these books ; they all contain historical matter of doubt- 
ful character, such as the miraculous passage of the 
Jordan ; the destruction of Jericho ; the standing still of 
the sun and moon at the command of Joshua ; the story 
of Samson; the destruction of the B.njamites; the birth 
and calling of Samuel; the wonders wrought by the 
Ark J the story of Saul, David, and Goliah, the miracu- 
lous pestilence, of Solomon, Elijah, Elisha, and others. 
Of all these, perhaps the story of Samson is the most 
strikingly absurd, — a man of miraculous birth and nura- 
culous strength;, whose abihty lay in his long hair, and 
which went from him when his locks were shorn off. When 
we read in Hesiod and elsewhere, the bh-th and exploits of 
Hercules, — ^who bears a resemblance to Samson m some 
respects, though vastly his superior on the whole — ^we refer 
the tale to human* fancy in a low stage of civilization; a 
mind free from prejudice will do the same with the story 
of Samson.* !No one can reasonably contend that it re- 
quires a mind miraculously enlightened to produce such 
books as these of the early prophets. They belong to tihe 

' » Eiekiel, ch. ii. 26 ; Jet. yil 22. 

• See, Palfrey, ubi sup., Vol. II. p. 194, et seq., sod on these boots in general, 
p. 1:84—800 ; Horae, obi sap., VoU II. p. 216, et seq. 
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fabulous period of Jewish, history* Mythology, poetry, 
fact, and fiction^, are strangely woven together. The au- 
thors, whoever they were, claim no inspiration. However, 
as a general rule, they contain less to offend a religious 
mind than the books of the Law. 

2. The Prophets, properly so called. 

It may be said of these writings, in general, that they 
contain nothing above the reach of human faculties. Here 
are noble and spirit-stirring appeals to men's conscience, 
patriotism, honour, and religion ; beautiftd poetic descrip- 
tions, odes, hymns, expressions of faith, almost beyond 
praise. But the mark of human injSrmity is on them aU, 
and proofs or signs of miraculous inspiration are not found 
in them. In the minor prophets, there is nothing worthy 
of special notice in this place, unless it be the story of 
Jonah, which is unique in the ancient Hebrew literature, 
and tells its own tale.* These books do not require a de- 
tailed examination.* The greater prophet: , Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Ezekiel, are more importMit, and require a siore 
minute notice. In these, as well as in other prophetical 
books, and the Law, claim is apparently made to miracu- 
lous inspiration. " Thus saith Jehovah," is t]ie authority 
to which the prophet appeals; "Jehovah said unto me," 
" The command of Jehovah came unto me," I saw in a 
vision," " The spirit of Jehovah came upon me." These 
and similar expressions occur often in the prophets. But 
do these phrases denote a claim to miraculous inspiration 
as we understand it ? We limit miraculous inspiration to a 
few cases, where something is to be done above human 
ability. Not so the Hebrews ; they did not make a sharp 
distinction between the miraculous and the common. AU 
1 3ligiou8 and moral power was regarded as the direct gill; 
of God ; an outpouring of his spirit. God teaches David 
to fight ; oommuDLds Gideon to select his soldiers, to arise 

* PaxumiM ftp he saw a dotohia earrjr a Ixnr on Ua baek at a reoonpcfuati 
for hevag heakd of a voand by the bo^ ! Lib. 111., C.26,f. 678. A nan who 
shonld beliere Eoch a story on sucb emenr? would be thought not a UtUe en- 
idovn by the men who declare it dangerous to donht the stones in Jooah and 
DanieL ' See too Pausanias, lib. I. C. 44, 6 8, and Z. 0. 19, § 10. 
, > For this, see De Wette, Introd. Tel. II., and Palfiref, nbi aop., YoL U. p. 
362, et req. 
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in the nigM and attack the foe. The Lord set his enemies 
to fight amongst themselves. He teaches Bezaleel and Aho- 
liab. They, and all the ingenious mechanics, are filled 
with " the spirit of God." The same " spirit of the liord" 
enables Samson to kill a hon, and many men. These in- 
stances show with what latitude the phrase is used, and how 
loose -were the notions of inspiration.' The Greeks also 
referred theii^ works to the aid of Phoebus, Pallas, Vulcan, 
or Olympian Jove, in the same way. 

It has never been rendered probable that the phrase. 
Thus saith the Lord, and its kindred terms, were under- 
stood by the prophets or their hearers to denote any 
miraculous agency in the case. They employ language 
with the greatest freedom. Thus a writer says, "I saw 
Jehovah sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his 
train filled the temple; above it stood the seraphim." 
No thinking man would suppose the prophet designed to 
assert a fact, or ^hat his countrymen understood him to do 
so. Certainly it is insulting to suppose a philosophic man 
would believe God sat on a throne, with a troop of courtiers 
around Lim, like a Persian king. When a prophet says 
Jehovah appeared to him in a dream, he can only mean, 
either he di'eamed Jehovah appeared, which is somewhat 
diiferent, or that he chose this symbolical way of stating 
his opinion. Thus a Grecian prophet might say, " The 
muse came down from high Oljonpus' shaggy top, and 
whispered unto me, her favourite son."' Not stating a 
fact, he would give an outness to what passed in his mind. 
However, if these writers claimed miraculous inspimtion 
ever so strongly, v/e are not to grant it unless they abide 
the test mentioned above. 

If they utter predictions — which they rarely attempt. — 
we are not to assume their fulfilment, ard then conclude 
the prophet was mira/'nlously inspired, common as the 
method is. But what is the value of the claim made for 
them ? Has any one of them ever uttered a distinct, defi- 
nite, and unambiguous prediction of any future event that 
lias since taken place, which a man without a miracle 

> See Glassins, Philologia sacra, ed. Dathe, Vol ZI. p. 815, et seq. ; Bauer, 
Th«ologi« dee A. T.^ « 51—64, et «L 

* See Cioero, De Nat. Beorum, Lib. I. t and iL : Ovid, Heiamoipli. 
Iib.II 640,et86q. . f 
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could not equally well predict ? It lias never been shown. 
Most of the prophetic writings relate i j the past and the 
present ; to the political, civil, and, moral condition of the 
people, at the time ; they exliort backsliding Israel to "for- 
sake his idols, return to Jehovah, live wisely and well. 
They state the resolt of obedience or of disobeying, for in- 
dividuals and the nation. It is rare they predict distinctly 
and definitely any specific event ; sometimes they foretell, 
in the most general terms, good or ill fortune, the destruc- 
*^ion of a city, the defeat of an army, the downfal of a 
king. But in case the prediction came to pass, who shall 
tell us, at this distance of time, that it was not either a 
lucky hit, or the result of sagacious insight? Certainly 
the supposition is against a miracle. The Tripod of Delphi 
delivered some oracles that were extraordinarily felicitous ; 
Seneca made a very clear prediction of the discovery of 
America, and Lactantius of the rise and downfal of Napo- 
leon, and Lotichius of the capture of Magdeburg. Does 
the fulfilment prove the miraculous inspiration of the 
oracle in these cases ? ' 

But to recur to the other test, there arc statements in 
the prophets which are not true ; predictions that did not 
come to pass. Under this rubric may be placed three of 
the most celebrated oracles in the Old Testament. 



V 1. Jeremiah's Frediciim of the Seventy Years of Exile. 

It was an easy thing in Jeremiah's position to see that 
the bttle nation of Juaea could not hold out against the 
Babylonian forces, and therefore must experience the com- 
mon fate of nations they conquered, end be carried into 
exile.'* But would the Lord forsake his people ; the seed 
of Abraham ? A pious Jew could not believe it. It was 
unavoidable, with the common opinion of his countrymen, 
that he should e^?T)ect their subsequent restoration. But 
why predict an exile of just seventy years, unless miracu- 
lously directed ? ^ He may have used that term for an in- 
definite period ; a common practice. In that case there is 

1 See De "Wette, nbi sup., Vol. II. § 201, et aeq. ^ , ^ „ 
« On this custom of the Chaldoes, see Heeren, Ideen, Vol. I. ; GsseniuB Oa 
Isa. xxxvi. 16. 
8 Jor. XIV. 
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no miracle. But on the other hand, if he predicted an 
exile of just seventy years, the oracle was a failure. The 
people were not carried into captiv'ity all at once. From 
which of the two or three times of dcpDrtation shall w e set 
out? The books of Kings and Chronicles differ some- 
what.' But to take the chronology of Jeremiah himself, 
if the passage be genuine ; ^ the deportation began in the 
seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar, 599 before Christ; it 
was continued in the year 588, and concluded in 683. The 
exile ended in the year 538. The longest period that can 
be made out extends to but sixty-thi-ee, and the shortest 
to but forty-seven years. To make out the seventy years 
we must date arbitrarily from the year 606. 

2. EzeJcieVs Oracle atainst Tyre. 

This prophet predicts that Nebuchadnezzar shall destroy 
Tyre.^ The prediction is clear and distinct ; the destruc- 
tion is to be complete and total. "With the hoofs of his 
horses shall he tread down all thy streets ; he shall slay 
thy people by the sword, and thy strong garrison shall go 
down to the grou.id. ... I will make thee like the top 
of a rock ; thou shalt be to spread nets upon ; thou shait 
he built up no more." But it was not so. Nebuchadnezzar 
was obliged to raise the siege after investing the city for 
thirteen years, and go and fight the Egyptians. Then six- 
teen years after the first oracle, Ezekiel takes back his own 
words. "The word of the Lord came unto me, saying. 
Son of man, Nobuchadnez^- ..... caused his army lO 
serve a great service against ''Vrus ; every head was made 
bald," with the chafing of tiie helmet, "every shoulder 
was peeled," with the pressure of burdens ; " yet he had 
no wages, nor his army from Tyrus. . . .Therefore, behold, 
I will give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar." * 

These things speak for themselves, and show the nature 
of the prophetic discourses, that they were moral ad- 
dresses, or poetical odes. EzekiePs celebrated prediction 

* See 2 Kings xxiv. xiv. ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 

* Jer. lii. 28—30; but see verses 4—16. See the forced combinations in 
Jabn's Hebrew Commonwealth, Ch, V. $ 43. 

" ixvi. 1, et seq. 

* xxix. 17, et seq. See Isaiah xxiii., and Gcscnius's remarks, in his Com- 
tnentar., Vol. i. p. 711, et seq. ; Boserniiller, Alterth. Vol. II. pt. i. p. 34. 
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of ail impoasible city/ is a standing monmnent of the pro- 
phetic character, and of the lasting folly of interpreters. 
It were easy to collect other instances of palpable mistake.'* 

3. The alleged Predictions of Jems as the Messiah. 

The Messianic prophecies are the most famous of all. 
It is commonly pretended that there are in the Old Testa- 
ment clear and distinct predictions of Jesus of Nazareth. 
But I do not hesitate to say, it has never been shown that 
there is, in the whole of th'^ Old Testament, one single 
sentence that in the plain and natural sense of the words 
foretells the births life, or death of Jesus of Nazjtreth. If 
the Scripture have seventy-two senses, as one of the Eab- 
bins declares, or if it foreteir whatever comes to pass, as 
Augustine has said, and means all it can be made to mean, 
as many moderns seem to think, why predictions and 
types of Jesus may be found in the first chapter of Genesis, 
in No-ih and Abraham and Samson, as well as in YirgiPs 
fourth Eclogue, the Odes of Horace, and the story of the 
Trihemerine Hercules. 

The Messianic expectations and prophecies seem to have 
originated in this way : After the happy and successful 
period of David and Solomon, the kingdom was divided 
into Judah and Israel, the two tribes and the ten, the 
national prosperity dechned. Pious men hoped for better 
times ; they naturally connected these hopes with a per- 
sonal deliverer ; a descendant of David, their most popular 
king. The deliverer would unite the two kingdoms under 
the old form, A poetic fancy endowed him with wonder- 
ful powers; made him a model of goodness. Differ or.t 
poets arrayed their expected hero in imaginary drapery to 
suit their own conceptions. Malachi gives him a forerun- 
ner. The Jews were the devoutest of nations ; the popular 
deliverer must be a rehgious man. They were full of 
pious faith ; so the darker the present, the brighter shone 
the Pharos of Hope in the future. Sometimes this de- 

* Ch. ■d.— xlviii. 

• On tte Prophecies in general, see the Essay of Prof. Stuart, in Bib. Rep., 
Vol. II. pi. 217, et 8eq. *, of Hengstenberg, ibid. p. 139, et seq ; Noyes in Cbns- 
tiaa Examiner, Vol. XVi. p, 321, et seq. See also the able Essay of Knobel, 
Prophetinnus der Hebraerj Vol. 1. Einleit. 
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livereiT was called tlie Messiah ; ttia term is not common 
ID. the Old Testament, however, but is sdmetimea applied 
to Cyrus by the Pseudo-Tsaiah.' 

These hopes and /predictions of a deliverer involved 
several important things : A reunion of the divided tribes ; 
a return of the exiles ; the triumph and extension of the 
kingdom of Israel, its eternal duration and perfect happi- 
ness ; idolatiy was to be rooted out ; the nations unproved 
in morals and religion; Truth and Righteousness were 
to reign ; Jehovah to be reconciled with his people ; all of 
them were to be taught of God ; other nations were to 
come up to Jerusalem, and be blessed. But the Mosaic 
Law was to be eternal ; the old ritual to last for ever ; Je- 
rusalem to be the capital of the Messianic kingdom, and 
the Jewish nation to be reestablished in greater pomp 
than in the times of David. Are the^e predictions of Jesus 
of Nazareth ? He was not the Messiah of Jewish expecta- 
tion and of the prophets' foretelling. The furthest from it 
possible. The predictions demanded a political and visible 
kingdom in Palestine, with Jerusalem for its capital, and 
its ritual the old Law. The kindgom of Jesus is not of 
this world. The ten tribes — have they come back to the 
home of their fathers ? They have perished and are swal- 
lowed up in the tide of the nations, no one knowing the 
place of their burial. The kingdom of the two tribes soon 
went to the ground. These are notorious facts. The 
Jews are right when they say their predicted Messiah has 
not come. Does the Old Testament foretell a suffering 
Saviour, his kingdom not of this world ; crucified ; raised 
from the dead ? The idea is foreign to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Well might a Jew ask, "Wilt thou at this time 
restore the kingdom to Israel ? " To trust the uncertain 
record of the New Testament, Jesus was slow to accept 
the name of the Messiah; he knew the "people would 
take him by force and make him a king.** But what 
means the triumphal entry into Jerusalem ? He forbids 
his disciples to speak of his Messiahship — " See that thou 
tell no man of it ; " lets John draw his own inference, 
whether or not he must "look for another ; " thinks Simon 
Peter could only find it out by inspiration. Was it that 

' Ifany chapters of Isaiah hare been shown to be spurions. The passages, 
Chaptur xli.— Ixvi., xiii. xiv., zxiii.—zxvii., xxxir. xxxt., are of this coanuitdr. 
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lie knew lie was not tlie Messiah of tlie prophets, and so 
never formally assumed the title ; but, knowing that he 
was a true deliverer, far greatei than their impossible 
Messiah, first sufiered the name to be affixed to Mm, and 
then made the most of the popular Idea ? Or, was he 
himself mistaken ? It concerns us little ; but this remains, 
that he was much more than the Jews looked for. The 
Jewish Christians mistook the matter ; Paul would prove 
that he was the Messiah of the prophets. Mistakes in 
Theology, like bits of glass in a kaleidoscope, are re- 
peated again and again, in fantastic combinations.* 

m. The Writings. 

Under this head are comprised the remaining books of 
the Old Testament. Here is the dramatic poem of Job, a 
work of surprising beauty, and full of truth. But its author 
denies the immortality of the soul, and though he attempts 
to justify the ways of God to ma he yet leaves the 
question as undecided as he found il 

In the Psalms we have beautiful prayers, mixed up with 
their local occasions j penitential hymns, songs of praise, 
expre'isions of hope, faith, trust in God, that have never 
been curpassed. The devotion of some of these sweet 
lyrics is beyond praise. But at the same time here are 
the most awful denunciations that speech ever spoke. In 
the following passage the writer denounces his enemies.'^ 
" Set thou a wicked man over him. Let Satan stand at 
his right hand j when he shall be judged, let him be con- 
demned, and let his prayer Isecome sin. Let his days be 
few ; let another take his office. Let his children be father- 
less, and his wife a widow. Let his children be continually 
vagabonds and beg. . . . Let there be none to extend 
mercy unto him, neither let there be any to favour his 
fatherless childjen." These are the words of a man angry 
and revengefixl. The Psalms abound with similar impre- 

> See De "Wette, Dogmatik, § 137—142 ; Opuscnla, I. p. 23—31 ; the nu- 
merotu Ghristologies of modem times, and the introductions to the Old Testa- 
ment. See also Stransa, Life of Jesus, J 60—68 ; Hennell, ubi sup. Chap. i. 
ii. and xii. liii. ; Bretsohneider, 'Dogmatik, § 30, 34, (p. 356, et seq.,) % 137, 
fp. 166, et seq.) ; Habn, Knapp, Hase, Wegschelder, &c., and Hengstenberg'a 
Christolo^. 

> p8. cix. 6, et seq. See also Ps. cxxxvii. 
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cations. To maintain they came directly from the God of 
love is to forget Reason, Conscience, and Religion, which 
teach us to love our enemies, to pray for them that perse- 
cute us. 

The book of Proverbs and the Song of Songs speak for 
themselves, and neither need nor claim any more inspira- 
tion than other collections of Proverbs or Oriental amatory 
Idyls. The latter belongs to the same class with the writ- 
ings of Anacreon. The somewhat doubtful book of Eccle- 
siastes seems to be the work of a sceptic. He denies the 
immortality of the soul with great clearness ; thinks wis- 
dom and folly are alike vanity. Though he concludes most 
touchingly in praise of virtue on the whole, and declares 
the fear of God and keeping his commandments is the 
whole duty of man, yet this conclusion is vitiated by the 
former precept, ^' Be not righteous overmuch." The La- 
mentations of Jeremiah have as little claim to inspiration.* 
The historical books of this division present some pecu- 
harities. Erra and Nehemiah are valuable historical docu- 
ments, though implicit faith is by no means* to be placed 
, in them. The book of Esther is entirely devoid of religious 
interest, and seems to be a romance designed to show that 
the Jews will always be provided for. The brief book of 
Ruth may be an historical or a fictitious work. 

The book of Daniel is a perfect unique in the Old Testa- 
ment. It professes to have been written by a captive Jew, 
at Babylon, in the beginning of the sixth century before 
Christ ; it co ntains accounts of surprising miracles, di'eams, 
visions, men cast into a den of Hons and a furnace of fire, 
yet escaping unhurt ; a man transformed to a beast, and 
eating grass like an ox for some years, and then restored 
to human shape ; a miraculous and spectral hand writing 
on the palace wall; grotesque fancies that remind us of 
the Arabian Nights, and the Talmud." To judge from in- 
ternal evidence, it was written in the first part of the 
■second century, perhaps about one hundred and eighty- 
seven years before Christ, in the time of Antiochus Bpiph- . 
anes. The author seems to have a political and moral end 

* See Leolerc's Five Iictters concerning: the Inspiration, &c, London, 1690; 
and on the other hand, William Lowth's Vindication of the IK>itio Authority. 
&c., Lond,, 1699 ; and Gaussen, Home, and Stuart, ubi sup. 

» See De Wette, VoL II. J 257, p. 605, note a, and Piiny, VIII. 34. 
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in view, and to write for the encouragement of his country- 
men, perhaps designing his work should pass for what it 
is, a politico-religious romance^* 

All of these books hitherto mentioned seem written by 
earnest men, wiiih no intention to deceive. Their manly 
\/ honesty is everywhere apparent. But the book of Chro- 
nicles is of a very difierent character. Here is an obvious 
attempt on the writer's part to exalt the chaT*acter of or- 
thodox kings, and depress that of herevical kings ; to bring 
forward the Priests and the Le-. ites, and give everything 
a ceremonial appearance. This design will be obvious to 
any one who reads the stories in Chronicles, and then 
turns to the parallel passages in Samuel and Kings.' To 
take but a single instance : the writer of the book of 
Samuel gives an account of David ; tells of his good and 
evil qualities ; does not pass over his cruelty, nor extenu- 
ate his sin. ]3ut in Chronicles there is not a word of this : 
nothing of the crime of imperial adultery; nothing of 
Nathan':} rousing apologue, and Thou-art-the-man. The 
thing speaks foi itself. 

Now if these books have any divine authority, what 
shall we do with such contradictions ; deny the fact ? We 
live too long after Dr Paustus for so easy a device. Shall 
we say, with a modern divine, the true believer will accept 
both statements with the same implicit faith ? This also 
may be doubtful. 

To look back upon the field we have passed, it must be 
confessed that the claims made for the Old Testament 
have no foundation in fact ; its books, like others, have a 
.mingling of good and evil. We see a gradual progress of 
y ideas therein, keeping pace with the civilization of the 
world. Vestiges of ignorance, superstition, folly, of unre- 
claimed selfishness, yet linger there. Fact and fiction are 
strangely blended; the common and miraculous, the di- 
vine and the human, run into one another. We find rude 
notions of God in some parts, though in others the moie 
lofty. Here, the moral and reUgious sentiment are in- 
sulted ; there, is beautifiil instruction for both. Human 

» See De Wette, Vol. II. \ 253, et seq. 

' The passages are conveniently arranged for this purpose, aide by side, in 
Jahn's emtion of the Hebrew Bible. De Wette, § 189, et seq. 
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imperfections meet us everywhere in the Old Testament. 
The passions of man are ascribed to God. The Jews had 
a mythology as well as the Greeks : they transform law 
into miracles; earth into a dream-land; it rains manna 
for eight and thirty years, and the smitten rock pours out 
water. We see a gradual progress in this as in all my- 
thologies : first, God appears in person ; walks in the 
garden in the cool of the day ; eats and drinkd ; makes 
contracts with his favourites ; is angry, resentful, sudden 
and quick in quairel, and changes his plans at the advice 
of a cool man. Then it is the Angel of God who appears to 
man. It is deemed fatal for man to see Jehovah. His 
messenger comes to Manoah, and vanishes in the -flame 
of the sacrifice ; the angel of Jehovah appears to David. 
Next it is only in dreams, visions, types, and symbols that 
the Most High approaches his children. He speaks to 
them by night ; comes in the rush of thoughts, but is not 
seen. The personal Form, and the visible Angel, have 
faded and disappeared as the daylight assumed its power. 
The nation advanced; its Religion and mythology ad- 
vanced with it. Then again, sometimes God is represented 
as but a local deity ; Jacob is surprised to find him in a 
foreign land: next he is only the God of the Hebrews. 
At last, the only living and true God. 

There is a similar progress in the notions of the service 
God demands. Abraham must offer Isaac ; with Moses, 
slain beasts are sufficient ; Micah has outgrown the Mosaic 
form in some respects, and says, " Shall Jehovah be pleased 
with thousands of rams ; shall I give the first-bom of my 
body for the sin of my soul ? what doth Jehovah require 
of thee, but to do justly and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God ? " A spiritual man in the midst of 
a formal people '=iaw the pure truth which they saw not. 
Does the Old Testament claim to be master of the soul ? 
By no means j it is only a phantom conjured up by super- 
stition that scares us in our sleep. Does the truth it con- 
tains make it a miraculous book ? It is poor logic which 
thinks what h false can cease to be false, though never so 
many wonders are wrought in its defence.* 

> On the Old Testament, its anthon' inspiration, &c., tee some Taloable re* 
marlis in Spinoza, Tract, theol. polit Ch. 1.— X, XII. XIII. See Norton, Vol. 
II. A|^a. D, and his Letter to Blanco White in Thom, nhi crap. YoL II. p. 
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CHAPTER m. 

AN FXAJIINATION OF THE CLAIMS OP THP NEW TESTAMENT TO 
B?l A DlVIN'l, MIEACULOUS, OR INFALLIBLE COMPOSITION. 

Let us look tKe facts of the New Testament also in the 
face. Some men are glad to abandon the Old Testament 
to the Jews, but fear to look into the foundation of the 
Christian Scriptures^ lest it also be found sandy. Does 
much depend on the New Testament ? Then the more 
carefully must its claims be examined. Truth courts the 
light, its deeds never evil. Are the writings of the New 
Testament divine, miraculous, and infallible compositions ; 
if the Old Testament fail — the only infalUble rule of re- 
ligious faith and practice ? Such is the prevalent opinion 
with us.* After what was said above respecting the points 
to be proved before such a conclusion could be admitted, 
it becomes less difficult to decide this question. The 
general remarks respecting the inspiration of the Old Tes- 
tament apply also to the New,** and need not be repeated. 
Bearing these in mind, let us subject these writings to the 
same test. To do this we must examine the works them- 
selves. This general thesis may be affirmed : All the writ- 
ings in the New Testament, as well as the Old, contain 
marks of their human origin, of human weakness and im- 
perfection. 

Now in the New Testament, as in the Old, we have 
spurious works mixed with the genuine. To separate the 
former from the latter, is not an easy work, perhaps not 
possible, at this day. However there are some books of 

250, et seq. See also Ewald, Gefich. des Volkes Israel, &c., Gott. 1843, et 
Bcq. ; B. £. Vorbereitung : all the six laborious. volumes are rich in historical 
results. * ■' ' 

1 See Faustus Socinus, De Auctoritate Sac. Script., Ch. I. where ho defends 
the Scripture amnst Christians; aad Ch. II. against the not Christians. 

• See above, B. IV. ch. i. and iL 
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, unquestioriable genuineness, and otliers wliose spurious 
character is almost demonstrated. Modern criticism and ^ 
ancient authority seem to decide that tlie Epistle to the 
Hebrews is not the work of Paul, but of some unknovra 
that the second Epistle of Peter is not from that 
apostle, but from one who, as Scaliger said, " abused his 
leisure time ; " the second and third of John, the Epistles 
of James and Jude, are not from the apostolic persons 
whose names they bear ; and that the book of the Revela- 
tion is not the work of J ohn the Evangelist. Serious ob- 
jections have been brought against some other epistles, 
many of which appear to be well founded, and against 
some of the Evangelists alluded to already. 

Then if the above remarks be correct, there are seven 
works in the New Testament whose claim to apostolical 
authority was anciently doubted with good reason. These 
disputed writings may be neglected in the present ex- 
amination.' If the other writings, whose claim to an 
apostolic origin is supposed to be stronger, are not found 
miraculous and infallible, still less shn/ll be expected of 
these. The rest of the New Testament may bo divided 
into the epistolary and the historical v/ritings. 

I. Of the Epistolary Writings of the New Testament. 

These are the oldest Christian documents; the works 
of Paul, Peter, and John, the most illustrious of the early 
disciples, the " chiefest apostles," and most instrumental 
in founding the Christian church. If any of the early 
Christians l eceived miraculous inspiration, it must be the 
apostles ; if any of the apostles, it must be one, or all, of 
these three. To determine their claims, the works of the 
three may be examined together, for the sake of brevity. 

Now at the first view of these fifteen epistles, it does not 
appear that any miraculous inspiration was required to 
write these more than the letters of St Cyprian or Fenelon. 
They contain nothing above the reach of human faculties, 

* The non-apottolieal origin of these seTen books is by no means ^fixed and 
asp-ced upou by all the critics. There is better evidence for the Johannic origin 
or the ReTelation, than the 4th Gospel. See, who will, the discussions in the 
Introductions of Michaelis, Hug, De Wette, and the numerous monograms on 
these points. See above, p. 162, note. 
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and to assume a miraculous agency is contrary to the in- 
ductive method, to say the least of it. 

Do the writers ever claim a peculiar and miraculous in- 
spiration ? The furthest from it possible. Paul speakc of 
his inspiration, but admits that, of all Christians, "No 
man can say Jesus is the Lord," that is, Christianity is 
true, " but by the Holy Ghost." He refers wisdom, faith, 
eloquence, learning, skill in the interpretation of tongues, 
ability to teach, or heal diseases, to inspiration: "All 
these worketh that one and selfsame spirit.'^ * The Spirit 
of Christ was in all Christian hearts ; they all received the 
"Spirit of God." That was Paul's view of inspiration. 
He and his fellow-apostles were servants that helped others 
to believe. He had the gift of teaching in a more eminent 
degree, and enjoyed a greater " abundance of revelations," 
and therefore taught. John carries the doctrine of the 
universal inspiration of Christians still further. 

Now, if the apostles had this miraculous and peculiar in- 
spiration, and through modesty did not state it, they must 
yet have known the fact. But it is notorious they taught 
not in the name of any private inspiration, but in that of 
Jesus.* 

But even if the apostles claimed miraculous and infalKble 
inspiration, aid taught with authority they pretended to 
derive therefrom, still their claim could not be granted, 
for, if infallibly inspired, they must be ready for aU emer- 
gencies. Now a practical question arose in a novel case 
which was a test of their inspiration : Should they admit 
the Gen- l!es to Christianity ? The book of Acts relates, 
that Peter rtquired a special and miraculous vision to en- 
lighten him on this head. He seems surprised to find that 

God is no respecter of persons," but will allow all re- 
ligious men of any nation to become Christians.' Had he 
been miraculously inspired b ifore, to what purpose the 
vision ? 

If the apostles were infallibly inspired, they could not 
• Cor. xii. 1, et seq. 

' Thifl point has been ably touched by Spinoza, Tract, theol. polit. chap, xL 
ed. Faulus, Vol. I. p. S16, et aeq. From him both Leclerc, Sentimens de 
quelqnes lli^ologiens, &c., and Eich. Simon, (Hist. Crit. du V. T.,) seem to 
have drawn some of their stores. &3C also the acute remarks of Lessing, Werke, 
ed. Carlsruhe, 1824, Vol. XXIV. p. 84, et seq. 

8 Acts X. 1, et seq. 
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disagree on any point. Now another question comes up : 
Shall the Gentiles keep the old ceremonial Law of Moses, 
and be circumcised ? ' It would seem that men of common 
freedom of thought, who had heard the teaching of Jesus, 
would not need miraculous help to decide so plain a ques- 
tion. If they had the alleged inspiration, each must know 
at once ho*, to decide, and all would decide in the same 
way without consultation. But such was not the fact ; 
they were divided on this very question — ^plain as it is — 
and held a meeting of the Christians ; the " apostles and 
elders came together to consider this matter." It was not 
a plain case, there was " much disputing " about it. Peter, 
Barnabas, and Paul, spoke against the Law ; James, as 
chairman of the meeting, sums up the matter before put- 
ting the question, takes a middle ground, proposes a reso- 
lution that all the Mosaic ritual should not be imposed 
upon thfi Gentile converts, bat Oiily a few of its prohibi- 
tions, which he reckons *' necessary things." He comes 
to this conclusion, not by special inspiration — of which no 
mention is made in the meeting — but from Peter's statement 
of facts, and from a passage in the Prophet who says, that 
"all the Gentiles might seek after the Lord." The ques- 
tion was put ; the chairman's motion prerailed; f circular 
was drawn up in the name of the Holy Spirit and the 
assembly, and sent to the Churches. But Paul and Peter 
seem to have disregarded it, one going beyond, the other 
falling short of its requisitions. 

Then, again, the apostles diflfered on some points. Paul 
and Barnabas - had a sharp contention, and separated.* 
Could infallible men fall out ? Paul had little respect for 
those " that were apostles before him," and " withstood 
Peter to the face."' 

These Apostles were mistaken in several things ; in their 
interpretation of the Old Testament, as any one may see 
by examining the passages cited by Peter in the Acts,* 
or the writings of Paul.* They were aU mistaken in this 
capital doctrine : That Jesus would return to Judea, the 

* Acts XT. 1, et seq. » Acta iv. 39. 

> Oal. i. li— ii. 14. ' See Middleto&'s BeflectionB on the dispute between 
Peter ali'd Paul, Works, Vol. II. 

* Acts ii. 14—21, 25—34, iii. 18, 21—24, It. 26, 26, 6t sL 
' Gal. ir. 24, et seq. ; 1 Cor. z. 4, et aeq.^ et aL 
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general resurrection and judgment take place, and the 
world bo destroyed within a very few years, during the 
lifetime of the Apostles. This is a very strongly marked 
feature in theii* teaching.' From the doubtful epistle as- 
cribed to Peter, it seems that aa times went by and the 
world continued, scofi'ers very naturally doubted the truth 
of this opinion,* but were assured it would hold good. 

n. Of the Historical tVritings oftJie New Testament. 

Here we have, apparently, though I think not really, 
the works of Matthew and John, two of the immediate 
disciples of Jesus, and of Mark and Luke, the companions 
of Peter and Paul. The first question is, have we really 
the works of these four writers ? It is a question which, 
can by no means be readily and satisfactorily answe red in 
the affirmative. However, it cannot be entered upon in 
this place but admiltiiig, in argument- the works are 
genuine, at the first view, there seems no need of mira- 
culous inspiration in the case of honest men wishing to 
relate what they had seen, heard, or felt. It is not easy 
to see why miraculous and infallible inspiration was 
needed to write the memoirs of Jesus and the Acts of the 
Apostles more than the memoirs of Socrates, or the Acts 
of the Martyrs. The writers never claim such an inspiration. 
Matthew and Mark never speak of themselves as writers ; 
Tmke refers to certain " eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
"fVoi u" as his authority for the facts of the Gospel. John 
claims it aa little as the others, though an unknown 
writer, at the end of his Gospels, testifies to the truth of 
the narrative.* 

But even if they made this claim, so often made for them, 

> See the essay of Mr Norton oa this pointy in Statement of Eeasons, &c., p. 
297, et seq., and De Potter, ubi sup. Vol. I. p. cxl. et seq. 

* 2 Pet. iii. 4, et seq. 

s On the affirmative side, sea Paley, Evidences, Pt. I. ; the masterly Treatise 
of Mr Norton, Gennineuess of the Gospels ; Prof. Stuart's Review of it in Bib. 
Eep. for 1837-8 ; and Lardner** Credibility, &c. See; on the other side, the 
popular but important remarks of Hennel, ubi sup. ch. iii. — vi. See also 
etrauBS, Gbiubenslehre, § 16; and the lAfe of Jesus, by Strauss, Theile, 
Neuider, &o. &o. ; the Introductions of Hug, De Wette, and Credner. Bruno 
Baur's Kritik der evang. Q«schichte des Johannes, 1840, and der Synoptiker, 
1841. See above, the references B. III. ch. ii. at end. • - 

* Luke L 1, et seq. (See Acts i. 1, et seq.) John sxi. 24. 
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it could not be granted, for their testimony does not agree. 
The Jesus of the Synoptics diflfers very widely from the 
Jesus of John, in his actions, discourses, and general 
spiritual character, as much es the Socrates of Xenophon 
from that of Plato. This point -Vras early acknowledged 
by Christian Fathers. But not to dwell on a general 
disagreement, nor to come down to the perpetual andf* 
well-known disagreement in minute details, there is a 
most striking difference between the genealogies of Jesus 
as given by Matthew and Luke. Both a^ree that Jesus 
was descended from David by the Father's side ; but 
Matthew counts twenty-five ancestors between David and 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, and Luke enumei-ates 
forty ancestors, of whom thirty-eight are never mentioned 
bv Matthew : one derives his descent from the illustrious 
Solomon, the other from the obscure Nathan ; one 
makes Nazareth Joseph's dwelling-place, the other Beth- 
lehem. They disagree, likewise, in numerous particulars 
of the early history, such as the miraculous appearance of 
the star, the Magi, the flight into Egypt, the songs, the 
angels, and the dreams,^ Yet notwithstanding these gene- 
alogies both agree that Jesus had nO human father, a 
fact never referred to by Mark or John, by Peter or Paul, 
nor in the recorded words of Jesus himself, or the people 
about him, who took him for the son of Joseph the carpen- 
ter. If he had no human father, how was he descended 
from David? Are we to believe a miracle so surprising, on 
the doubtful stat-ement of two men whom we know nothing 
of, but who contradict themselves and one another, and 
relate the strongest marvels? Is, it apart of Religion to 
•believe such stories ? What else would we believe on such 
evidence ? It were easy to point out other disagrcoraents 
in the words, and actions, and predictions ascribed to 
Jesus ; in the accounts of his resurrection and the impos- 
sible events of his subsequent history, but it is not needed 
for the present purpose.'' The book of the Acts, of a my- 

* See these discrepancies ably stated by Mr Norton, ubi sup. p. liii; et seq. ; 
and Strauss, Life of Jesus, 5 19—38 ; and the popular statement in Harwood, 
ubi snp, p. 20, et seq. ; Hennel, ubi sup. ch. lii. v, ; Middleton, Reflections ; 
on the Variations in the Gospels, Worl-s, Vol. II. See Weisseler's attempt to 
reconcile these genealogies, Stud, und Erit. fiir 1845, p. 361, et seq. Comparo 
, the Apocryphal Gospels^ 

> See, tvho will, Branson, Dissonance of (heJElvangelists, Gloucester, 1805 ; 
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tliical and legendary character, requires no special exam- 
ination. 

This, however, must be admitted, that the facts of the 
case win not warrant the claim of miraculous and infallible 
inspiration that is made for them ; and that we are tn ex- 
amine with great caution before we accept their statements, 
which, in detail, have often but a low degree of historical 
credibility." 

These facts cannot be hushed up, nor put out of sight ; 
we must look them in the face. They have pained already 
many a breaking heart, which could not separate the truth 
of Religion from the errors of the Christian record — felt 
with groans that could not be uttered. It need not be so. 
Christianity is one thing ; the Christian documents a very 
different matter. In them, as in the Old Testament, there 
is a mythology ; the natural and the supernatural are con- 
founded. The Gospel? cannot be taken as historical " au- 
thorities," until a searching criticism has separated their 
mythological and legendary narratives from what is purely 
a matter-of-fact. Some attempt to remove the difficulty 
by striking out the offensive passages,* and others by ex- 
plaining them away, and still claim miraculous infallibility 
for aU the rest, which the writers never claim for them- 
selves nor allow one another. Let us rest on things as 
they are; not try to base our Chu jh on things that are 
not. 

It may be asked : If there is no foundation of fact for 
the miraculous part of the narrative, why did the writers 
dwell so much on this part ? The question may be asked 
in the case of the catholic miracles ; those of St Bernard ; 
♦ of witchcraft and possessions before named. It is at least 
difficult to determine what lay at the bottom of the matter. 
But this is a fixed point, that Devils, Ghosts, and Witches 
oi.ly appear where they were previously believed in, and 
ther e they continually appear ; imagination bodies forth 
the fo-rms of things not seen." The Catholic sees the 
Virgin, and the Mormonite finds miracles to-day. Will 

Strauss, § 132--142 ; Wolfenbuttel, Fragment. XJeberAaferstehungsgesuhiohte, 
and the oamerous replies. 

' On the Credibility of Historians, see Arnold, Introduct. Lect. fin Mod. 
Hi<t., Lond. 18<3, Lect. VIII. See the yaloable remarks of Grote, History 
of Greece, London, 1849, VoL I. 

' Sse Nortwi, Vol L p. liii. et «eq. 
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not the same cause-— whatever be it — help to explain the 
visions of Paul, the angels, and miracles of the New Tes- 
tament ? It id not many years since the divines of New- 
England made collections of accounts of the devil appearing 
to men. If a religious teacher should appeay at the time and 
place as Jesus appeared, it would be surprisicg, almost 
beyond belief, if miraculous tales were not connected with 
his birth, life, and death. Antiquity is fiall of sons of God, 
and wonder-workers. The story of Lazarus, and even that 
of the Ascension, is not without its parallels. 

But if aU the charges against the New Testament' are 
true, what then ? Why, this : honest men ; noble, pious, 
simple-hearted men ; tne zealous Apostles of Christianity; 
the first to espouse it ; willing to leave all, comfort, friends, 
life for its sake, after all, were but men, such as are bom 
in these days, fallible, like ourselves ; often in intellectual 
and moral error j they, shared, like us, tue ignorance and 
superstition of the times, and though earnest in looking 
saw not all things, but, as the wisest of them said, 

through a glass darkly," and made some confusion 
among things they did see. Do we ask miraculous evidence 
to prove that Jesus lived a divine life ? We can have no 
such testimony. We know that if he taught Absolute Re- 
ligion, his Christianity is absolutely true ; that if he did 
not teach it, still Absolute Religion remains, the everlast- 
ing Rock of Faith, in spite of the defects of historical evi- 
dence, or the limitations of this or that man. Has tho 
New Testament exaggerated the greatness and embellished 
the beauty of Jesus ? Measure his religious doctrine by 
that of the time and place he lived in, or that of any time 
and any place! Yes, by the doctrine of eternal truth. 
Consider what a work his words and deeds have wrought 
in the world ; that he is still the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life to millions; that he is reckoned a Gk>D by the 
mass of Christians, his Word their standard of truth, 
his Life the Ideal they see too far above them in the 
Heavens for their imitation ; remember that though other 
minds have seen forther, and added new truths to his 
doctrine of Religion, yet the richest hearts have felt no 
deeper, and added nothing to the sentiment of Bfaligion ; 
have set no loftier aimj no truer method than his of pbb- 

16 
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mcT LOVE TO God anb man, and then ask. Have the Evan- 
gelists overrated hina ? We can learn but few facts about 
Jesus ; but measure him by. the shadow he has cast into 
the world ; no, by the light he has shed upon it, not by 
things in which Hercules was his equal, and Vishnu hig 
superior. Shall we be told, Such a man never lived ; the 
whole story is a lie ? Suppose that Plato and Newton 
never Kved ; that their story is a lie. But who did their 
works, and thought their thought ? B takes a ]S'e yton to 
forge a Newton. What m m could have fabricated a Jesus? 
None but a Jesus. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE ABSOLUTE KELIQION INDEPENDENT OP HISTORICAL - 
DOCUMENTS — THE BIBLE AS IT IS. 

This doctrine of the infallible inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures has greater power with Christians at this day than 
in Paul's time. In the first ages of Christianity each apo- 
stle was superior to the Old Testament. There were no 
Scriptures to rely on, for the New Testament was not 
written, and the Old Testament was hostile. The Law 
stood in their way, a law of sin and death ; the greatest 
prophets were inferior to John the Baptist, and the least 
in the Christian kingdom was greater than he ; ' all before 
Jesus were "thieves and robbers" in comparison. Yet 
Christianity stood without the New Testament. It went 
forward without it ; made converts and produced a won- 
drous change in the world. The Old Testament was the 
servant, not the master of the early Christians. Each 
church used what it saw fit. Some had the whole of the 
Old Testament j some but a part ; others added the 
Apocrypha, for there was no settled canon " published hj 
authority, and appointed to be read in churches." So it 

J The opinion of some disciples about the excellence of that kin^om may bo 
seen in J/enteas, lib. II. Ch. 33, vhere be speaka of the Vine-Stocks. ' 
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was with the New Testament. Some received more than 
we, others less. Such men, as Justin, Ignatius, Clement 
of Alexandria,' and Origen, refer to some other books, just 
as they quote the Now Testament. The canon of the New 
Testament was less certain than the Old. Men followed 
usage, tradition, or good sense in this matter, and at last 
the present collection was fixed by authority. But by 
what test were its limits decided ? Alas, by no certiain 
criterion.^ 

Let us look at things as they are. Here is a collection 
of ancient books, spurious *iiid gonuine, Hebrew and 
Greek. The one part belongs to a mode of worship, for- 
mal and obsolete ; the other to a religion, actual, spiritual, 
still alive. The one gives us a Jehovah, jealous and angry ; 
the other a Father full of love. Each writer in both divi- 
sions proves by his imperfections that the earth did not 
formerly produce a different race of men. They contra- 
dict one another, and some relate what no testimony can 
render less than absurd ; but yet all taken together, spite 
of their imperfections and positive faults, form such a col- 
lection of religious writings as tho world never saw, so 
deep, so divine. Ajre not Christian Gospels and tho 
Hebrew Psalms still often the best part of the Sunday 
service in the church ? Truly there is but one Religion 
for the Jew, th6 Gentile, and the Christian,, though many 
theologies and ceremonies for each. 

Now, unless we reject this treasure entirely, one of two 
things must be done : either we must pretend to believe 
the whole, absurdities and all; make one part just as 
valuable as the other, the Law of Moses as the Gospel of 
Jesus, David's curse as Christ's blessiag, — and then we 
make the Bible our master, who puts Common Sense and 
Reason to siloncb, "nd drives Conscience and the religious 
Element out of the Church : or else we must accept what 
is true, good, and divine therein ; take each part for what 
' it is worth ; gather the good together, and leave the bad 
to itself — ^and then we make the Bible our servant and 
helper, who assists Common Sense and Reason, stimulate^ 

* On tbe we of the New Teatamenfrin the early times, see Crcdner, Beitrfig* 
«ur Einleit, in biblischen Schriften, Ch. I. p. 1—90 ; Miinscher, Handbnchdir 
Dogmengeschichte, Vol. I. § 30—84 ; AuRueti, Christiichen Archaolorie, VoL 
VI. p. 1—244 ; and De Wett«, Vol. I. § 18—29. 

16 « 
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Conscience and Eeligion, co-working with them all. A 
third thing is not possible. 

Which shall be done ? The practical answer was given 
long ago; it has always been given, except in times of 
fanatical excitement. Because there is chaff and husks in 
the Bible, are we to eat of them, when there is bread 
enough and to spare ? Pious men neglect what does not 
edify? Who reads gladly the curses of the Psalmist; 
chapters that make God a man of war, a jealous God, the 
butcher of the natioius ? Certainly but few ; let them be 
exhorted to repentance. Men cannot gather grapes of 
thomr , grasp them never ^o lovingly ; honest men will 
leave the thorns, or pluck them up. Now Criticism— 
which the thinkiug rfiaracter of the age demands — asks 
men to do consciously and thoroughly what they have 
always done imperfectly and with no science cut that of a 
pious heart ; that is, to divide the word rightly ; separate 
mythology from history, fact from fiction, what is refigious 
and of God from whet is earthly and not of God ; to take 
the Bible for what it is worth. Fearful of the issue we 
may put off the question a few years; may insist as 
Etrongly as ever on what we know to be false ; ask men^ 
to believe it, because in the records, and thus drive bad 
men to hypocrisy, good men to madness, and thinking 
men to " infidehty we may throw obstacles in the way 
of Religion and Morality, and tie the millstone of the Old 
and New Testaments about the neck of Piety as before. 
Yie may call men " Infidels and Atheists," whom Reason 
and Religion compel to uplift their voice against the 
idolatry of the Church ; or we may attempt to smooth 
over the matter, and say nothing about it, or not what we 
think. But it will not do. The day of Fire ani Fagots is 
ended ; the toothless " Guardian of the Faith ^* can only 
bark. The question wiU come, though alas for that man 
by whom it comes. 

Other religions have their sacred books, their Korans, 
Vedas, Shasters, which must be received in spite of Rea- 
son, as masters of the soul. Some would put the Bible on 
the same ground. They glory in believing whatever is 

1 See AveosilBe, Doci Christiana, Lib. I. 0. 39, -who says a maa, snppoited 
b][ Faitiit, Hope, and Cliaritjr, do«i sot need Uie Bible exoej^t to teaxiSi otim» 
witL 
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prefaced with a Thos-saitli-the-Lord; but then all superior- 
jfcy of the Bible over these books disappMffs forever j the 
daylight gives place to the shadow ; the Law of Sin and 
Death casts out the Law of the Spirit of Life. Let honest 
Beason and Religion pursue their own way. 



CHAPTER T. 

' CAVSB OF TBS FALSB AlTD THB SEAL VENERATION FOB 

TEGS SIBLK. • 

The indolent and the sensual love to have a visible mas- 
ter in spiritual things, who wiU spare them the agony of 
ihought. Credulity, Ignorance, and Superstition conjure 
up jmantoms to attend them. Some honest men find it 
difficult to live nobly and divine ; to keep the well of life 
pure and undisturbed, the inwt\rd ear always open and 
quick to the voice of God in the soul. They see, too, how 
often the ignorant, the wicked, the superstitious, and the 
fanatical confound their own passions with the still small 
voice of God ; they see what evil, deep and dreadful, comes 
of this confusion. Such is the force of prejudice, indolence, 
habit, they find it sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
i-ight and wrong ; they love to lean on the Most High, and 
the Bible is declared His word. They say, therefore, by 
their action. Let us have some outward rule and authority, 
which, being infallible, shall help the still smallnesa of 
Ged*8 voice in the heart ; it will bless us when weak ; we 
will make it our master and obey its voice. It shall be to 
us as a God, and we will fall down and worship it. But 
alas, it is not so. The word of God-— no Scnpture \?iU 
hold that. It speaks in a language no honest mind can 
fail to read. Such seem the most t$rominent causes that 
have made the Bible an Idol of the Christians. 

1^0 doubt it will be said, " such views are dangerous, for 
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the mags of men must always take Authority for Ti'uth, 
not Truth for Authority." But are they not true ? If so 
the consequences are not ours ; they belong to the Author 
of truth, who can manage his own affairs, without our 
meddling. Is the wrong way safer than the right ? No 
doubt it was reckoned dangerous to abandon the worship 
of Diana, of the cross, the saints and their reUques ; but 
the world stands, though the image that fell down from 
Jupiter" is forgotten. If these doctrines be true, men 
need not fear they bhall have no standard of religious 
faith and practice." P-eason, Conscience, Heart, and Soul 
sfcill remain ; God^s voioe in Nature ; His Word in Man. 
His Laws remain ever unchanged, though we set up our 



with Moses and David, Socrates ::nd Zoroaster, Paul and 
John and Luther, Fenelon, Taylor, and Fox ; yes, the same 
guide that led Jesus, the first-bom of many brothers, in 
his steep and lonely pilgrimage. 

This doctrine takes nothing from the Bible but its 
errors, which only weaken its strength; its trath remain?, 
brilliant and burning with the light of life. It talis us 
away from each outward standard to the eternal truths of 
God; from tlio letter and the imperfect Scripture of the 
Word to the living Word itself. Then we see the true re- 
lation the Bible sustains to the soul ; the cause of the real 
esteem in which it is held is seen to be in its moral and re- 
ligious truths ; their power and lovehness appear. These 
have had the greatest influence on the loftiest minds and 
the lowliest hearts for eighteen hundred years. Row they 
havel written themselves all over the world, deepest in the 
best of men ! What greatness of soul has been found amid 
the fragrant leaves of the Bible, sufficient to lead men to 
embrace its truths, though at the expense of accepting 
tales which make the blood curdle 1 

Take the Bible for what is true in it, and tha first chap- 
ter of Genesis is a grand hymn of creation, a worthy pre- 
lude of the sublime chants that follow ; it sings this truth : 
The World was not always ; is not the work of chance, 
but of the living God; aU things are good, made to be 
blest. . The writer — ^who, perhaps, never thought he was 
writing " an article offaith " — ^if he were a Jew, mi^ht 
superstitiously refer the Sabbath to the time of creation 



iuola or pluck them down. 
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and the agency of God, just as the Greek refers one 
festival to Hercules and another to Bacchus. Then 
oriental Piety comes Iseautiful &om the grave hewn in 
the rock by our dull Thtology; utters her word of 
counsel and hope; sings her mythological poem, and 
warms the heart, but does not teach theology, or phy- 
sical science. 

The sweet notes of David^s prayer; his mystic hymn of 
praise, so full oi rippling life; his lofty Psalm, which 
seems to unite the warbling music of the wind, the sun's 
glance, and the rush of the hghtning ; which calls on the 
mount^iu and the sea, and beast, and bird, and inan, to 
join hia full heart, — all these shall be sweet and elevaiing, 
but we shall leave his pernicious curse to perish where it 
fell. 

The excellence of the Hebrew devotional hymns has 
never been surpassed. Heathenism, Christianity, with all 
their science, arts, literature, bright and many-coloured, 
have little that approach these. They are the despair of 
imitators ; still the uttered prayer of tiie Christian world. 
Tell us of Greece, whose air was redolent of song; it" 
language such as Jove might speak; its sages, heroes, 
poets, honoured in every clime, — they have no psalm of 
prayer and praise like these Hebrews, the devoutest of 
men, who saw God always before them, ready to take 
them up when father and mother let them fall. 

Some of the old prophets were men of stalwart and ro- 
bust character, set off by a masculine piety that puts to 
shame our puny littleness of heart. They saw Hope the 
plainest when danger was most imminent, and never 
despaired. Fear of the people, the rulers, the priests, 
could not awe them to silence, nor gold buy smooth things 
from the prophet's tong je. They left Hypooris^^ with his 
weeds and weepers, and feigning but unstain'^ handker- 
chiof, to follow the cofl&n he kuew to be empty, and went 
their own way, as men. WhsA shall screen the guilty 
from the prophet's word? Evon David is met with a 
Thou-art-the-man. What if they were stoned, imprison- 
ed, sawn asunder ? It was a prophet's reward. They did 
not prophesy smooth things; thoy gave the truth and 
took blows, not asking love for love. If these men are 
set up as masters of the soul, Ju&tico must break her staff 
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over their heads. But view tliem as patriots whom dan- 
ger aroused from the repose of life ; as pious mea awak- 
ened by concern for tno public virtue, and nobfer men 
never spoke speech. 

Out from thB beart of I7atare rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old. 

Little needs now be said of the New Testament, of the 
. simple truth that rustles in its leaves, its parables, epistles, 
where Paul lifts up his pianly voice, and John, or whoso 
wrote the words, pours out the mystic melody of his faith. 
Why tell the deep words of Jesus ? Have we exhausted 
their meaning? The world — ^has it outgrown Love to God 
and Man ? They still act in gentle bosoms, giving strength 
to the strong, and justice and meekness and charity and 
faith to beautiful souls, long tried and oppressed. There 
is no need of new words to tell of this. 

Now it is not in nature to respect the false, and yet 
reverence tha true. Call the Bible master — we do not see 
the excellence it has. Take it as other books, we have its 
Beauty, Truth, BeUgion, not its deformities, fables., and 
theology. ~We shall not believe in ghosts, though Isaiah 
did: nor in devils, though Jesus teach there are such. 
We shall see the excellence of Paul in his manly character, 
not in the miracles wrought by his apron; the nobleness 
of Jesus, in the doctrine he taught and the life he lived, 
not in the walk on the water or the miraculous draughts 
of fish. We shall care little about the "endless gene- 
alogies and old-wives' fables,'' though still deemed essen- 
tial by many — ^but much for being good and doing good. 
Our faith — ^let him shake down the Andes who has an arm 
for that work. 

On the other hand, he that accepts the monstrous pro- 
dimes of the Gospels ; is delighted to believe that Jesus 
h^ divine authority for laying on forms, and damning all 
but the baptized ; that he gave Peter authoriiy to bind 
and loose on earth and in heaven; commanded his dis- 
ciples to make friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness," to tease God, as an unjust judge, into compliance, 
with vain repetitions — can he accept the Absolute Rehgion ? 
It is not possible, for a long time, to make serious wings 
of trifles, without making trifles of servos things. Cannot 
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drunkeimess be justified out of the Old Testament ; the 
very Solomon advising the poor man to drown his sorrows 
in wine ? Jeremiah curses the man that will not fight,* 
Is not Sarah commended by the Fathers of the church, 
and Abraham by the Sons ? Men justify slavery out of 
the New Testament, because Paul had not his eye open to 
the evil, but sent back a fugitive! It is dangerous to 
rely on a troubled fountain for thu w ater of hfe. 

The good influence of the Bible, past and present^ as of 4/ 
all reli^ous books, rests on its religious significance. Its 
truths rot only sustain themselves, but the mass of errors 
connected therewith. Truth can never pass away. , . ,Men 
sometimes fear the Bible will be destroyed by fireedbm of 
thought and freedom of cipeech. Let it perish if such be 
the case. Truth cannot fear the light, nor are men so 
mad as to forsake a, weU of living water. All the free- 
thinkmg in the world could not destroy the Iliad ; how 
much less the truths of the Bible. Things at last will 
maa for their true value. The truths of the Bible, which 
have fed and comforted the noblest souls for so many cen- 
turies, may be trusted to last our day. The Bible has 
already endured the greatest abuse at the hands of its 
friends, who make it an idol, and would have all men do 
it homage. We need call none our Master but the Father 
of AH. Yet the Bible, if wisely used, is still a blessed 
teacher. I^pite of the superstition and folly of its worship- 
pers, it has helped miUions to that fountain where Moses 
and Jesus, with the holy-hearted of all time, have stooped 
and been fiUed. We see the mistakes of its writers, for 
though noble and of great stature, they saw not all things. 
We reject their follies ; but their words of truth are still 
before us, to admonish, to encourage, and to bless. From 
time to time God raises up a prophet to lead mankind. 
He speaks his word as it is given him j serves his gener- 
ation for the time, and M\s at last, when it is expedient ho 
iBhould give way to the next Comforter whom God shall 
send. But mankind is greater than a man, and never 
dies. The experience of the past lives in the present. 
The light that shone at Nineveh, Egypt, Judea, Athens, 
Bome, shines no more from those points ; it is everywhere. 
Can Truth decease, and a good idea once made real ever 
• 1 Proverbs zxxn. 6, et seq, ; Jer. zItuL 10. 
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perish? Mankind, moving solemnly on its appointed' 
road, from age to age, passes' by its imperfect teachers, 
guided by their light, blessed by their toil, and sprinkled 
with their blood. But Truth, like her God, is before and 
. above us for ever. So we pass by the lamps of the street, 
with wonder at their light, though but a smoky glare ; 
they seem to change pUces and • urn dim in the distance as 
we go on ; at last the solid walls of darkness shut them in. 
But high over our head are the unsulHed stars, which 
never change their place, nor dim their eye. So the 
truths of the Scriptures will teach for ever, though the re- 
cord perish and its authors be forgot. They came from 
God, through the Soul of Man. They have exhausted 
neither God nor the Soul. Man is greater than the Bible. 
That is one ray out of the sun ; one drop from the infinite 
ocean. The inward Christ, which alone abideth for ever, 
has much to say which the Bible never told, much which 
the historical Jesus never knew. The Bible is made for 
*^ Man, not Man for the Bible. Its truths are old as the 
creation, repeated more or less purely in every jbongue. 
Let its errors and absurdities no longer be forced on the 
pious mind, but perish for ever ; let the Word of God Come 
through Conscience, Eeason, and holy Feeling, as light 
through the windows of morning. Worship with no mas- 
yter but God, no creed but Truth, no service but Love, and 
we have nothing to fear. 
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"When tho Church, without temporal scpport, ia able i»do hor great works upon 
tho tinforcod obedience of man, it arguea a divinity about her. But when she thinks 
to crodit aad better her gpiritual etBcacy, and to win herself respect and dread, by 
•trotting in the ftlw vizard of worldly authority, it is evident that Cod is not there, 
but that her apoetolic virtue is departed from her, and hath left her key-cold; which 
tho perceiving, as in a decayed nature, seeks to the outward fermentations and chaf- 
Iiigs of worldly help and external flourishes, to fetch, if it be possible, some motion in- 
to her extreme parts, or to hatch a counterfeit life with the crafty and artiflcial heat 
of jurisdiction. But it is observable, that so long as the Church, in true imitation of 
Christ, can be content to ride upon an ass, carrying herself and her government along 
in a m«Mi and simple guise, she may be, as he is, a Lion of the tribe of Judah, and 
in her humility all men, with loud hosannas, will confess her greatness. But when, 
despising the mighty operation of the Spurit by the weak things of this world, she 
thinks to make herself bigger and more considerable by using the way of civil force and 
Jurisdiction, as she sits upon this Lion, she changes into an Ass, and instead of Hosan- 
nas, everv man pelts her with stones and dirt."— MiXTOir.- TA«^o«on qf Church 
Ooctmment urged against Prcilaey, Chap. IIL 
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THE EEIATION OP THE EELWIOUS ELEMENT TO THE GEBATEST 
OF HUMAN INSTITUTIONS, OE A DISCOUESB OP THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

CLAIMS OP THE CHEISTIAN CHUECH. 

The Catholic church, and most if not all the minor Pro- 
testant churches, claim superiority over Eeasoi:. Con- 
science^ and the religious Element in the individual soul, 
assuming dominion over these, as the State justly assumes 
authority over the excessive passions and selfishness of 
men. Now since the former are not, like the latter, evils 
in themselves, the Church, to justify itself, must denounce 
them either as emanations from the devil, or at best as un- 
certain and dangerous guides. The churches make this 
claim of superiority, either distinctly in their creeds and 
formularies of faith, claiming a divine origin for themselves, 
or by implication, in their actions, when they condemn 
and blast with curses one who difiers from them in religious 
matters, and teaches doctrines they disapprove. In virtue 
of this assumed superiority the Christian Church, as a 
whole, denies what it calls " salvation " to aU out of the 
Christian Church — excepting s6me of the Jews before 
Christ — though their Hfe be divine as an angePs. How 
often have Socrates and that long line of noble men who 
do honour to Greek and Roman antiquity been damned by 
hirelings of the Church ! The Catholic church denies sal- 
vation to all out of its pale, and in general each church of 
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the straiter and more numerous sects confirms the damna- 
tion of all who think more hberally. Men who expose to 
scorn the folly of their assumptions, the Bayles, the Humes, 
the Voltjaires ; men who will not accept their pretensions, 
the Newtons, the Lockes, the Priestleys, the Channinga, 
have their warrant of eternal damnation made out and 
sealed; not because their life was bad, but their faith not 
orthodox ! Supported by this claim of superiority on the 
churches' part, canonized Ignorance may blast Learning ; 
ecclesiastical Dulness condemn secular Genius ; and sur- 
pliced Impiety, with shameless forehead, may damn Reli- 
gion, meek and thoughtful, who out of the narrow church, 
walks with beautiful feet on the rugged path of mortal life, 
and makes real the kingdom of Heaven. 

For many centuries it has been a heresy in the Chris- 
tian churches to believe that any man out of their walls 
could expect less than damnation in the next world; it 
is still a heresy. It is taught with great plainness by the 
majority of Christians, that God will damn to eternal tor- 
ments the majority of his children, because they are not in 
any of the Christian churches.' If we look into the value 
of this claim of superiority, we shall find the foundation on 
which it rests. It must be either in the Idea of a Church, 
or in the Fact of the Christian Church receiving this dele- 
gated power from a human or a divine founder. 

I. Of tlie Idea of a Church, 

We do not speak, except figuratively, of a Church of 
Moses or Mahomet. It seems to be necessary to the idea 
of a visible and historical Church, that there should be a 
model-man for its central figure, around whom others are 
to be grouped. He must be an example of the virtues Re- 
ligion demands ; an incarnation of God, to adopt the 
phrase of ancient India, which has since become so pre- 
valent among the Christians. Now Moses, viewed as a 
mythological character, and Mahomet, as an historical 

1 For the ojjinion of the Catholics on this point, see instar omnium Bossuet, 
Hist, des Variations, Liv. II. et al. ; for that of the Protestants, see their 
various confessions, &c., conveniently collected in Niemeyer, Collectio Confes- 
sionum in Ecclesiis refonnatis, Lips, 1840; Hahn, ubi sup. § 103 and 143; 
Bretschneider, ubi sup. Vol. II. § 204, p, 174, et seq. But see Hase, Hutte- 
nis redivivus, j 88. 
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person, were not model-men,, but miraculous cliaracters 
whose relation to God and perfection of life each faithful 
Boul might not share, for it was peculiar to themselves. 
Their character was not their own work. It was made for 
them by God, and therefore they could not be objects of 
imitation'. It would be impious madness in the Mussul- 
man or the Jew, to aim at the perfections of the great pro- 
phet who stood above him. 

Now there is this pecuharity of the greater part of Chris- 
tians, that while they affirm Jesus to be God, by the divine 
side, they yet claim him as a model-man, on the human 
side, and so call him a God-man.' About this central 
figure, the Christian Church is grouped. The fourth' Gos- 
pel represents him as the Way, the Truth, and the Life, 
for all men. The churches also assume that he is to be 
imitated. But they assume this in defiance of logic, for 
Jesus is represented as bom miraculously, endowed with ✓ 
miraculous powers, and separated from all others by his 
peculiar relation to God, in short, as a Cod-man. Of 
course he must be a model only to other God-men, who 
are bom miraculously, endowed and defended as he was; 
he is no model to men bom of flesh and blood, who have 
none but human powers. But he is the only God-man, 
and so no model to any one. Still more if the Christian 
churches view him as the infinite God with all His Infinity, 
dwelHng in the flesh, it is absurd to make him a model for 
men. But the churches have rarely stopped at an absurd- 
ity. They "call things that are not as if they were.^' 
Yet since the hfe of Jesus appears so entirely human in 
his friendships, sorro^TS, love, prayer, temptation, triumph, 
and death, and the Apostles now and then represent him 
as the great example — the churches could not forbear 
making him the model-man. Hence the homilies of the 
Preacher ; the disqu'sition of the Schoolmen; the glorify- 
ing treatise of the Mystic; the painting of the Artist, 
giving us his Triumph, Transfiguration, Farewell Meeting, 
and Crucifixion — all aim to bring the Great Exemplar dis- 
tinctly before human consciousness, in the most prominent 

* This term Ood-man is of Heathen origin, and involves a contradiction as 
much as the term Circle-triangle. The common mistake seems to arise from 
taking $k figure of spuehfor a matter-of-fact, which leads to worse confusion in 
TImology than it would in Geometry, ^ 
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scenes of iiis life, and always as a man^ that tlie lesson of 
divinity might not be lost. 

Now if he be this model man^ and the churches are but 
assemblies of men and women grouped about him, to be 
instructed, by his words, and warned by his example, it is 
not easy to see what authority they naturally have over 
the individual soul. 

n. Of the Fact of the Christian Churches, 

If Jesus were but a wise and good man, no word of his 
could have authority over Keason and Conscience. At 
best, it could repeat their oracles, and therefore he could 
never found an institution v/hich should be Master of the 
Soul. But even if he were what the churches pretend, it 
does not appear that he has given this authority to any on 
earth. If we may credit the Gospels, Jesus established 
no organization ; founded no church in any common sense 
of that term. He taught wherever men would listen to 
numbers in the synagogue, temple, and fields ; to a few in 
the little cottage at Bethany, and in the fisher's boat. 
He gave no instruction to his disciples to found a church j 
he sent them forth to preach the glad tidings to all man- 
kind : the Spirit withm was their calling and authority ; 
Jesus their example ; God their, guide, protector, and 
head. In all the ministrations of Jesus, there is nothing 
which approaches the formation of a church. What was 
freely received was to be given as freely. Baptism and the 
. Supper were accidents. He appointed no particular body 
of merx as teachers, but sent forth his disciples, all of them, 
to proclaim the truth. The twelve had no actual authority 
over others ; no preeminence in spreading the Gospel. 
Had they a right to bind and to loose ? Let Paul answer 
the question.* The first martyr, the most active Evan- 
gelist, and the greatest Apostle were not of the twelve. 
Excepting Peter, James, and John, the rest did little that 
we know of.'' Did Jesus say— as Matthew relates — that 

1 Galaf. i. ii. et al. ; Strauss, cli. v. ; Schwegler, Nachapost. Zeitalter, 
Tiib. 1846, Vol. I. p. 114, et seq. ; Baur, Paulua der Apostel ; Stuttgart, 1846, 
V. 104, et seq. 

» See in Gieeeler, Text-Book cf Ecdes. F'"+.., rhilad. 1838, Vol. I. § 25 
—27. 
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he would found a church on Simon Peter ? It must have 
been a 3andy foundation.* Paul did not fear to withstand 
him to the face. Jesus appointed neither j)lace nor day 
for worship. All the commands of the decalogue are 
reinforced in the New Testament, excepting that which 
enjoins the Sabbath ; all the rest are natural laws. Reli- 
gion with Jesus was a worship in ispirit and in truth ; a 
service at all times and in every place. He fell back on 
natural Religion and Morality, demanding a divine hfe, 
purity without and piety within ; but he left tho When, 
the Where, and the How to take care of theni.si ives. A. 
Church, in our sense of the term, is not so much as named 
in the Gospels. But Religion, above all emdtions,' -brings 
men together. Uniting around this central figure, bound 
by the strongest of ties, the spiritual sympathies fired with 
admiration for the great soul of Jesus, relying on his 
authority, there grew up. Unavoidably, a body of men 
and women. These the Apostles call the Church of Christ. 
Religion, as it descends into practice., takes a concrete 
form, which depends on the character and condition of the 
men who receive it : hence come the rites, dogmas, and 
ceremonies which mark tte Church of this or that age and 
nation. 

The Christian Church may be defined as a Body of Men 
and Women united in a common regard for Jesus, assem- 
bling for tho purposes of worship and religious instruction. 
It has the powers delegated by individuals who compose 
it.'' 

• Math. xvi. 18, 19. See the various opinions of interpreters of this pnssnge 
so improperly thrust into the mouth of Jesns, in De Wctte, Exegutische Iland- 
buch zur N. T. See Origen's ingenious gloss, 

* See the various opinions of the Catliolics and Protestants on this point 
collected in Winer, Comparativ Darstellung der Lehrhegriffs, Leip. 1837, 
§ 19, on the formation of the church. See mnch valuable matter in Eit^chl, 
Die Entstehung der Altkatholiscben Kirche, Bonn, 1850, Such If. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE GRADUAL FOEMATION OP THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

In the earliest times of Christianity there were no 
regular systems of doctrine, to bind men together. The 
truths of natural Religion, the special forms of Judaism, 
^ and a somewhat indefinite belief in Jesus, were the car- 
dinal points and essentials of Christianity. The pubHc 
religious service seems perfectly free. Where tha spirit 
of the Lord was, there was liberty. No one controlled 
another^s freedom. The much vaunted " form of sound 
words " was notoriously different with different teachers. 
Paul, who came late to Christianity, boasts that he received 
his doctrine straightway from God, not from those 'Svho 
were apostles before him/^ whom he seems to hold in 
small esteem. The decision of the council at Jerusalem, 
even if it ever took place, did not bind him. The practical 
side of Christianity was developed more ^hsLn the theoretical. 
The effect of the truth proclaimed with freedom, was soon 
manifest ; for the errors and superstition still clinging to 
the mind of the apostles could not chain mankind. Love in- 
creased j Christianity bore fruit ; the Church^spread wide its 
arms. It emancipated men from the yokes of the ancient 
sacerdotal class ; but there was a fierce struggle in the new 
congregations before the Jewish forms could be given u^ 
The Christians were " a royal priesthood ; " all were 
'' kings and priesLs," appointed to offer a " spiritual sacri- 
fice." The apostles who had seen Jesus, or understood 
his r'octrine, naturally took the lead of men they sought 
to instruct. As the number of Christians enlarged, some 
organization was needed for practical purposes. The pat- 
tern was taken from the Jewish Synagogue, which claimed 
no divine authority ; not from the Temple, whose officers 
made such a claim. Hence there were elders and deacons. 
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One of the elders was an overseer, like the " Speaker " in 
a legislative assembly. But aR these were chosen by the 
people, and as much of the people after their choice 
as before. There was no clergy and no laity ; all were 
sons of God, recipients of inspiration from him. The 
Holy Ghost fell upon all, the same in kind, only divine in 
degree and mode of manifestation. The wish of Moses 
was complied with, and God put his spirit upon each of 
them ; the prediction of Joel was fulfilled, and their sons 
and their daughters prophesied ; the word of Jeremiah 
had come to pass, and God put his Law In their inward 
parts, and wrote it on their heart, and they all knew the 
Lord from the least to the greatest;. They were " anointed 
of God," and "knew all things they "needed not that 
any man should teach them." Christ and God were in aU 
holy hearts. The overseer, or bibhop, claimed no power 
over the people ; he was only first among his peers ; the 
greatest only because the servant of all. Even Apollos, 
Cephas, Paul, who were they but servants, through whom 
others believed ? The bishop had no authority to bind 
and loose in heaven or earth ; no right to enforce a doc- 
trine. He was - ot the standard of faith ; that -was " the 
Mind of the Lord," which He would reveal to all who 
sought it. There was no monopoly of teaching on the 
part of the elders. A bishop, says the author of the 
Epistle to Timothy, " must bo able to teach," r ot the only 
teacher, not necessarily a preacher at all ; but a minister 
of silence as well as speech. Inspiration was free to all 
men. " Quench not the Spirit ; " " prove all things ; " 
" hold fast what is good ; " " covet earnestly the best 
gifts," — these were the watchwords. Under Fetichism, 
all could consult their God, and be inspired; miiacles 
took place continually. Under Polytheism, only a few 
could come to God at first hand ; they alone were inspired, 
and miracles were rare. Under Ohrioi.an Monotheism, 
God dwelt in all faithful hearts ; old covenants and priest- 
hoods were done away, and so all were inspired.' 

\ On the state of the early Church, and the Bishops, Elders, and Deacons, 
■which is still a matter of controversy, see Camphell, Lectures on Ecc. Hist.,Lec. 

I. — XI J I. ; Gieseler, ubi sup. § 29 ; Mosheini, ubi sup. Book I. Art. II. chap. 

II. ; Kf ander, Allg. Geschicbte der Christlichen Religion, Hamb. 1835, Vol. I. 
Part i. chap, ii. ; Gibbon, Chap. XV. ; Schleiermacher, Geschichte der Christ- 
lichea ISirche, Berlin, 1840, p. 86, et seq. Among the modern writers Mil- 

17* 
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The New Testament was not written, and the Old Testa- 
ment was but the shadow of good things to come^^ and 
since they had come, the children of the free woman were 
not to sit in the shadow, but to stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ had made them free, Man, the heir of 
all things, long time kept under task-masters and governors, 
had now come of age and taken possession of his birth- 
right. The decision of a majority of delegates assembled 
in a council, bound only themselves. 

Then the body of men and women worshipping in any 
one place was subject neither to its own officers, nor to 
the Church at large ; nor to the Scriptures of the Old or 
V the New Testament. No man on earth, no organization, 
no book was master of the Soul. Each Oiiurch made out 
its canon of Scripture as weU as it could.* Some of our 
canonical writings were excluded, and apocryphal writings 
used in their stead. Indeed, respecting this matter of 
Scripture, there has never been a uniform canon among all 
Christians. The Bible of the Latin differs from that of 
the Greek. Church, and contains thirteen books the morj. 
The Catholic differs from the Protestant ; the early Syrians 
from their contemporaries ; the Abyssinians from all other 
churches, it seems. Ebionites would not receive the be- 
ginning of Matthew and Luke ; the Marcionites had a Gos- 
pel of their own. The Socinians, and perhaps others, left 
off the whole of the Old Testament,'* or counted it unneces- 
sary. The followers of Swedenborg do not find a spiritual 
sense in all the books of the canon. Critics yearly make 
inroads upon the canon, striking out whole books or ob- 
noxious passages, as not genuine. In the first ages of 
Christianity, the Bible was a subordinate thing. In 
modem times it has been made a vehicle to carry any 
doctrine the ovipositor sees fit to interpret into it.' The 
first preachers of Christianity fell back on the authority of 

man takes the other side. History of ChriBtianity, Lend. 1840, Book II. 
chap. ii. p. 63, et seq. See the recent works of Gfiorer, Hose, Schwegler. 
Baur, Schliemann, Kitschl, Staiidenmaier, Eotheusee, Hilgenfeld, &c.,— Stsmley 
atid Jowctt and Martincau. 

I !jee ia Eosebias, H. £. III. 89 the ose that Papias makes of TradiUoa;. 
he stood on the debatable ground betif eea the Bible and Tradition, and con- 
tinned to mythohgize. Ewald, Jahrbiicher for 1864, Ch. XXXIII. 

3 See Faastus Socinus, nbi sup. p. 271, et al. 

3 See, on this point, some ingenious remarks of Hegel, Philo. phie dcr Re- 
ligion, Vol. I. p. 29, et se(i. 
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Jesus ; appealed to the moral sense of Mankind ; applied 
the doctrines of Christianity to life as well as they could, 
and with much zeal, and some superstition and many mis - 
takes, developed the practical side of Christianity much 
more than its theoretical side. 

But even in the Apostles, Christianity had lost some- 
what of its simplicity, much of the practical character which 
marks the teaching of Jesus in the Synoptics. The doc- 
trine of Paul was far removed from the doctrine of t=esus. 
It was not plain Religion and MoraHty coming from the 
absolute source, and j^roceeding by the absolute method 
to the absolute end. It is taught on the " authority of 
Chi'ist.*' The Jews must believe he was the Messiah of 
the prophets. " Salvation " is connected with a belief in 
his person. " Neither is there salvation by any other," says 
the author who takes the name of Peter; the fourth 
Gospel makes Jesus declare "No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me," " all that ever came before me are 
thieves and robbers." The Jewish doctrine of "Re- 
demption " and reconciliation by sacrifice appears more or 
less in the genuine works of the Apostles, and very clearly 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. We may explain some of 
the obnoxious passages as " figures of speech," referring to 
the " Christ born in us ; " but a fair interpretation leaves 
it pretty certain the writers added somewhat to the 
simpler form of Jesus, though they might not share the 
gross doctrines since often taught in their name. Christ 
is in some measure a mythological being even with Paul, 
— he was with the Jews in the desert, and assisted at the 
creation. The Jesus of history fades out and the Christ *^ 
of fiction takes his place. The Pharisaic doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body appears undeniably; a local 
hea ven and a day of judgment, in which Jesus is to appear 
in person and judge the world, are very clearly taught. 
The fourth Gospel speaks of Jesus as he never speaks of 
himself; the Platonic doctrine of the Logos appears there- 
in. We may separate the apostolic doctrine into three 
classes, the Judaizing, the Alexandrine, and the Pauline, 
each differing more or less essentially from the simple 
mode of ReHgion of the Synoptics.' Already with the 

^ The Epistle to the Hebrews and the earlier ApocrjTjhal Gospels and Epis- 
ties are valuable monuments of the opinions of the Christians at the tim« vxej 
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Apostles Jesus has become in part deified, his personality 
confounded with the infinite God,' Was it not because of 
the very vastness and beauty of soul thf»t was in him ? 
The private and peculiar doctrines of the early Christians 
appear in strange contrast with the gentle precepts of love 
to man and God, in which Jesus sums up the essentials of 
Eeligion. But, alas, what is arbitrary and peculiar in each 
form of worship, is of little value ; the best things are the 
commonest, for no man can lay a new foundation, nor add 
to the old, more than the wood, hay, and stubble of his 
own folly. The great excellence of Jesus was in restoring 
natural Eeligion and Morality to their true place ; an ex- 
cellence which even the Apostles but poorly understood.^ 

In their successors Christianity was a very different 
thing, and in the course of a few years, — alas, a very few, 
— ^it appeared in the mass of the Churches, an idle mum- 
mery ; a collection of forms and superstitious rites. Hea- 
^thenism and Judaism with all sorts of superstitious ab- 
surdities in their train, came into the Church. The first 
fifteen bishops of Jerusalem clung to the most obnoxious 
feature of Judaism. Christianity was the stalking-horse 
of ambition. A man stepped at once from the camp to the 
Bishop's mitre, and brought only the piety of the Eoman 
Legion into the Church. The doctrine of many a Christian 
writer was less pure and beautiful than the faith of Seneca 
and Cicero, not to name Zoroaster, Pythagoras, and Socra- 
tes. After less than a century there was a distinction he . 
tween clergy and laity. The former ere long became 
' Lords over God's heritage," not " ensamples unto the 
flock." They were masters of the doctrine ; could bind 
and loose on earth and in heaven. The majority in a 
council bound the minority, and the voices of the clergy 
determined what was " the mind of the Lord." Thus the 
clergy became the Church, and were set above Eeason and 
Conscience in the individual man. They were chosen by 

•were written. It is a cnrioos fact that eireUmeision Turaa rigidly enforced by the 
Bishopb in the Church at Jerusalem for more than a century after the death of 
Christ; many of the laity also were circumcised. Sulpitius Severus, Lib. II. 

1 See Domer and Baur ; also Mass. Quarterly Eeview, Vol. III. Art. V., on 
the Christologies of N. T. 

2 See the impartial remarks of Schlosset, respecting the origin and subsequent 
fate of Christianity, in his Geschichte der alien Welt, Vol. III. Pt. i. p. 249— 
274, Pt. ii. p. 110—129, 381—416. 
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thems-^Ives, and responsible to none on earth. Private 
inspiration was reckoned dangerous. Freedom of con- 
science was forbidden ; lie who denied the popular faith 
was accursed. The organization of the Church was then ^ 
copied from the Jewish temple, not the synagogue. The 
minister was a priest, and stood between God and the 
people ; the Bishop, an high-priest after the order of 
Aaron, his kingdom of this world. He was the " Suc- 
cessor of the Apostles ; " the Vicegerent of Christ. Men 
came to the clerical ofl&ce with no Religious qualification.^ 
Baptism atoned for all sins, and was sometimes put off till 
the last hour, th at the Christian might give fiill swing to 
the flesh, and float into heaven at last on the lustral 
waters of baptism. Bits of bread from the " Lord's table " 
were a talisman to preserve the faithful from all dangers 
by sea and land. Prayers were put up for the dead ; the 
cross was worshipped ; the bones of the martyrs could 
work miracles, cast out devils, calm a tempest, and even 
raise the dead. The Eucharist was forced into the mouths 
of children before they could say, "my father, and my 
mother." The sign of the cross and the "sacred oil" 
were powerful as Canidia's spell. In point of toleration 
the Christians went backward for a time, far behind the 
Athenians and men of Rome.^ The clergy assumed power 
over Conscience ; power to admit to Heaven, or condemn 
to hell; and not only decided in matters of mummery, 
whereof they made " divine service " to consist, but de- 
creed what, men should believe in order to obtain eternal 
life ; an office the sublimest of all the sons of men, modest 
because he was great, never took upon himself. They 
collected the writings of the New Testament, and decided 
what should be the " Standard of Faith," and what not. 
But their canon was arbitrary, including some spurious 
books of small value, and rejecting others more edifying. 
However, they allowed some latitude in the interpretation, 
of the works they had canonized. But next they went 
.further, and developed systematically the doctrines of 
Scripture, on points deemed the most important, such as 

* The histories of Synesiiis and Ambrose afford & striking picture of the 
clerical class in their time. 

2 See the writings of TertuUiaa and Cyprian, pass.ia, for proofs of what ia 
said above. 
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tlio "nature of God" and Christ. Thus the "mind of the 
Lord " was determined and laid down, so that he might 
read that ran. The mysticism of Plato, and the dialectic 
subtleties of the Stagirite, afforded matter for the pulpit 
and councils to discuss. 

This method of deciding dark quesHons by plurality of 
votes has always been popular in Christendom. In somo 
things the majority are always right; in some always 
wrong. The four hundred prophets of Baal have a " lying 
spirit " in them ; Micaiah alone is in the right, ll^ie col- 
Ictre of Padua and the Sorbonne would have voted down 
Galileo and Ne\Tton, a hundred to one; but what then? 
Majority of voices proves litile in morals or mathematics. 
A single man in Jerusalem on a certain time had more 
moral and rehgious tnith than Herod and the Sanhedrim. 
Synods of Dort and assemblies of Divines settle nothing but 
their own opinions, which will be reversed the next century, 
or stand, as now, a snare to the conscience of pious men. 

In the early times of Christiamty, the teachers in general 
^ were men of little learning, imbued with the prejudices 
and vain philosophies of the times; men with passions, 
some of them quite untcmed, notwithstanding their pious 
^ zeal. In the first century no eminent man is reckoned 
among the Christians. But soon doctrines, that played a 
great part in the heathen worship, and which do not ap- 
pear in, the teaching of Jesus, were imposed upon men, on 
pain of damnation in two worlds. They are not yet ex- 
tinct. Eites were adopted from the same source. The 
Bcura of idolatry covered the well of living water. The 
I'lcsh and the Devil sat down at the " Lord's Table " in 
the Christian Church, and with forehead unabashed, pushed 
away the worthy bidden guest. What passed for Chris- 
y tianity in many churches during the fourth and a large 
part of the third century was a vile superstition. The 
image of Christ was marred. Men paid God in Caesar's 
ponce. The shadows of great men, Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato ; yes, the shades of humbler men, of name unknown 
to fame, might have come up, disquieted Hke Samuel, from 
their grave, and spit upon the superstition of the Chris- 
tians defiling Persia, and Athens, an^l Rome. It deserved 
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the mockery it tne^. Christianity was basely corrupted 
long before it gained the Roman Palace. Had it not been 
depraved, when would it have reached king's courts ; in 
the time of Constantjue, or of Louis XIV. ? The quarrels 
of the Bishops ; the contentions of the councils ; the super- 
stition of the laymen and the despotism and ambition of 
the clergy in general; the ascetic doctrine taught as 
morality ; the monastic institutions with their plan of a 
divine life, are striking signs of the times, and contrast 
wonderfully with that simple Nazarene and his lowly obe- 
dience to Grod and manlv love of his brothers. 

ft/ 

Yet here and there were men who fed with faith and 
works the flame of piety, which, rising from their- lowly 
hearth, streamed up towards heaven, making the shadows 
of superstition and of sin look strange and monstrous as 
they fell on many a rood of space. These were the men 
who saved the Sodom of the Church. Did Christianity 
fail? The Christianity of Christ is not one thing and V 
human nature another. It is human Virtue, human Re- 
ligion, man in his highest moments; the effect no less 
than the cause of human development, and can never fail 
till man ceases to be man. Under all this load of super- 
stition the heart of faith still beat. How could the world 
forget its old institutions, riot, and sin, in a moment ? It 
is noi thus the dull fact of the world's life yields to the 
Divine I4ea of a man. The rites of the public worship ; 
the clerical class ; the stress laid on dogmas and forms ; 
all this was a tribute to the indolence and sensuality of 
mankind. The asceticism, celibacy, mortification of the 
body, contempt of the present life ; the hatred of all inno- 
cent pleasure; the scorn of literature, science, and art,— 
these are the natural reaction of mankind, who had been 
bid to fill themselves with merely sensual delight. The 
lives of Mark Antony, Sallust, Crassus; of Juhus Ceesar, 
Nero, and Domitian, explain the origin of asceticism and 
monastic retirement better than folios will do it. The 
writings of Petronius Arbiter, of Appuleius and Lucian, 
render necessary the works of TertuUian, Cyprian, Jeromt, 
and John of Damascus. Individuals might come swiftly 
out of Egyptian darkness into the light of Religion, but 
the world moves slow, and oscillates from one extreme to 
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the opposite.^ For a time the leaven of Christianity seemed 
lost in the lump of human sin ; but it was doing its great 
work in ways not seen by mortal eyes. The most profound 
of all revolutions must require centuries for its woik. The 
good never dies. The Persecutions directed by tyrannical 
emperors against the new faith, only helped the work. 
What is written in blood is widely read and not soon for- 
got. Could the " holy alliance " of Ease, Hypocrisy, and 
Sin put down Christianity, which proclaimed the One God, 
the equality and brotherhood of all men ? Did Force ever 
prevail in the long run against Reason or Religion ? The 
ashes of a Polycarp and a Justin sow the earth for a Cad- 
mean harvest of heroes of the soul; a man leaving wife 
and babes and dying a martyr's death — this is an eloquence 
the dullest can understand. If a fire is to spread in the 
forest let all the winds blow upon it. Even a bad thing is 
not put down by abuse. However, to see the earnest of 
that vast result Christianity is destined to work out for the 
nations, we must not look at king's courts, in Byzantium 
or Paris ; not in the chairs of bishops, noble or selfish ; 
not at the martyr's firmness when his flesh is torn off", for 
the unflinching Tuscarora suvp^sses ^'the noble army of 
martyrs in fortitude ; but in the common walks of life, 
its cvery-day trials ; in the sweet charities of the fireside 
and the street ; in the self-denial that shares its loaf with 
the distressful ; the honest heart which respects others as 
itself. Looking deeper than the straws of the surface we 
see a stream of new life is in the world, and, though choked 
with mud, not to be dammed up. 

/ The history of Christianity reveals the majestic pre- 
eminence of its earthly founder. In him amid all his Mes- 
sianic expectations, there shines a clear religious light — 
Love to God, Love to Man. Come to the later times of 
the Apostles, the sky is overcast with dogmatic clouds, 
and doubtful twilight begins. Take another step, and the 
darkness deepens. Come down to Justin Martyr, it is 
deeper still ; to Irenasus, Tertullian, Cyprian ; to the times 
of the Council of Nice; read the letters of Ambrose, 
Jerome, Augustine, the Apologies of Christianity, the 
fierce bickerings of strong men about matters of no mo- 

' But see how reluctantly Synesius comes to the duties of a bishop. Ep. 105, 
cited in Hampden, Bampton Lectures, Lend. 1837, p. 407, et seq. 
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ment, — we sliould tliin'';: it the midnight of the Christian 
Church, did we not know that after this "woe was past/' 
there came another woe ; that there was a refuge of lies 
remaining where the blackness of darkness fell, and the 
shadow of death lingered long and would not be lifted up. 

It is not necessary to go into the painful task of tracing 
the obviouL decline of Chi-istianity, and its absorption in 
the organization of the Church, which assumed the Keys 
of Heaven, and bound and tortured men on earth. It is 
beautiful to see the free piety of Paul, amid all his dog- 
matic subtleties, — a man to whom the world owes so 
much,' — and the happy state of the earlier churches; 
when no one controlled another, except by Wisdom and 
Love ; when each was his own priest, with no middle-man 
to forestall inspiration, and stand between him and God ; 
when er"^h could come to the Father, and get truth at 
first hand if he woulc'.. Jr^sus would break every yoke, but 
new yokes were soo i made, and in his name. He bade 
men pray as he did , with no mediator, nothing between 
them and the Father of all ; making each place a temple 
and each act a divine service. With the doctrines of his 
Religion on their tongue ; the example of Jesus to stimu- 
late and encourage them; the certain conviction that 
Truth and God were on their side ; going into the world of 
men sick of their worn-out rituals, and hungering and 
thirsting after a religion they could confide in, live and 
die by ; having stout hearts in their bosoms which danger 
could not daunt, nor gold bribe, nor contempt shame, nor 
death appal, nor friends seduce — no wonder the Apostles 
prevailed ! An earnest man, though rude as Bohme, and 
Bunyan, and Fox, even in our times, coming in the name 
of Religion, speaking its word of fire, and appealing to 
what is deepest and divinest in our heart, never lacks 
auditors. How the zeal of the Mormons makes converts. 
No wonder the Apostles conquered the world. It were a 
miracle if they had not put to flight " armies of the aliens," 
the makers of ''silver shrines," and "them that sold and 
bought in the temple." Man moves man the world round, 
and Religion multiplies itself as the Banian tree. Men 
with all the science of the nineteenth century, but .no Re- 
ligion, can scarce hold a village together, while every re- 
1 Sea ParkcT, ubi sup., p. 165, et Bcq. 
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ligious fanatic, from Mahomet to Mormon, finds followers 
plenty as flowers in summer, and true as steel. Can no 
man divine the cause ? 

Blessed was the Christian Church whUe all were brothers. 
/But soon as the Trojan Horse of an organized priesthood 
was dragged through the ruptured wall, there came out of 
it, stealthily, men cunning as Ulysses, cruel as Diomed, 
arrogant as Samuel, exclusive and jealous, armed to the 
teeth in the panoply of worldlinesa. The little htig- of 
the Christian priesthood was found thicker than the loins 
of their fathers — ^the flamens of Jupiter, Quirinus, the Le- 
vitical priests of Jehovah. Then Behef began to take the 
place of Life ; the priest of the man ; the Church of home ; 
the Flesh and the Devil of the Word and the Holy Spirit. 
Divine service was mechanism ; Religion priestcraft ; 
Christianity a thing for kings to swear by, and to help 
priests to wealth and fame. But a seed remained that 
never bowed the knee to the idol. Eighteous men,, they 
were cursed by the Church, and blessed by the God of 
Truth. We are to blame no class of men, neither the 
learned who were hostile to Christianity, nor the priest 
who assumed this power for the loaves and fishes' sake ; 
they wore men, and did as others, with their light and 
temptations, would have done. Looking with human eyes, 
it is not possible to see how the evil could have been 
avoided. The wickedness long intrenched in the world ; 
that under-current of sin which runs through the nations ; 
the low civihzation of the race ; the selfishness of strong 
men, their awful wars ; the hideous sins of slavery, poly- 
gamy, the oppression of the weak ; the power of lust, 
brutality, and every sin,~these were obstacles that even 
Christianity could not sweep away in a moment, though 
strongest of the historic daughter^ of God. Men could 
sail safely for some years in the light of Jesus, though seen 
more and more dimly. But as the stream of time swept 
them further down, and the cold shadow from mountains 
of hoary crime came over them anew, they felt the dark- 
ness. Let us judge these men lightly. Low as the Chris- 
tian Church was in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies, it yet represented the best interests of mankind as 
no other institution. Individuals but not societies rose 
above it, and soared away to the Heaven of Peace, amid 
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its cry of excommunication. Lefc us give tlie Cliurch its 
due. 

Now as no institution exists and claims the unforced 
homage of men unless it have some real, permanent excel- 
lence, in virtue of which alone it holds its place, being 
hindered, not helped, by the accidental error, falsity, and 
sin connected therewith ; and since the Christian Church 
has always stood, in bpite of its faults, and filled such a 
place in human affairs as no other institution, it becomes 
us to look for the Idea it represents, knowing there must 
be a great truth to stand so long, extend so wide, and up- 
hold so much that is false. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL AND DISTmCTIVE IDEA OP THE CHRISTIAN 
CHUECH DIVISION OF THE CHEISTIAN SECTS. 

All forms of conscious religion have this common point, 
an acknowledged sense of dependence on Godj and each 
has some special peculiarity, of its own, which distinguishes 
it from all others. Now the essential peculiarity of Chris- 
tianity is, indeed, that moral and rehgious character already 
spoken of but the formal and theoretic peculiarity, which 
contradistinguishes it from all other religions, is this doc- 
trine : — ^That God has made the highest revelation of him- 
self to Man through Jesus of Nazareth. This doctrine — 
which does not proceed from the absolute character, but 
from the historical origin of Christianity — is the common 
ground on which all Christian sects, the Catholic and the 
Quaker, the Anabaptist, the Rationalist, and the Mormon, 
are agreed. But as this is logically affirmed by all theore- 
tical Christians, it is as logically denied by all not theore- 
tical Christians. Thus the Jews and Mahometans think 
their prophets superior to. Jesus. When we find a man 
who is a higher "incarnation of God;" one who teaches 
» Abore, Book lil. Ch. iii. 
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and lives out more of Eeligion and Morality tlian Jesus, 
we are bound to admit tliat tiict^ and tbeu cease to be theo- 
retical Christians. Men may now be essential and prac- 
tical Christians, if they regard Christianity as the Absolute 
Eeligion and iive it out ; or if they live the Absolute Reli- 
gion and give it no name, though not theoretical, may Hiiil 
be essential Christians. 

This distinctive character of Christianity appears in va- 
rious forms in the different sects. Thus some call Jesus 
the Infinite God: others the First of Created Beinrr's: 
others a miraculous Being of a mixed nature, and hence a 
God-man, the identity of Man and God; others still, a 
mortal man, the most perfect Eepresentation of Goodness 
and Eeligion. These may all be regarded, excepting the 
last, as more or less mythological statements of this dis- 
tinctive doctrine. 

Now if Christianity be taken for the Absolute Eeligion, 
with this theoretical peculiarity, and developed in a man, 
it has an influence on all liis active powers. It affects the 
Mind, he makes a Theology ; the Conscience, he lives a 
Manly Life; the Imagination, he devises a Symbol, rite, pen- 
ance, or c3reraony. The Theology, the Life, and the Symbol, 
must depend on the natural endowments and artificial cul- 
ture of the individual Christian, and as both gifts and the 
development thereof differ in differert men, it is plain that 
various sects must naturally be formed, each of which, 
setting out from the first principle common to all religions, 
and embracing the great theoretical doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, which distinguishes it from all not-Christian reli- 
gions, has, besides, a certain peculiar doctrine of its own 
which separates it from all other Christian sects. These 
V sects are the necessary forms Eeligion takes in connection 
with the varying condition of men. The Christian Church 
as a whole is made up of these parties, all of whom taken 
together, with their Theologies, Life, and Symbols, repre- 
sent the amount of absolute Eeligion which has been de- 
veloped in Christendom, in the speculative, practical, or 
sesthetic way. To understand the Christian Chiirch, there- 
fore, we must understand eacli of its parties, their truth 
and error, their virtue and vice, and then form an appre- 
ciation of thie whole matter. 

In making the estimate, however, we may neglect such 
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portions of tlie Christian Cliurcli as liave had no influence 
on the present development of Christianity amongst us. 
Thus we need not consider the Greek and Oriental churches 
after the sixth century, as their influence upon the rest of 
Christendom ceased to be considerable, in consequence of 
the superior practical talents of the Western churches.* 
The remaining portions may be classified in various ways ; 
but, for the present purpose, the following seems the best 
arrangement, namely : | 

I. The Catholic Party. 

II. The PitOTESTAKT Party. 

III. Those neither Catholics nor Protestants. 
These, three will be treated each in its turn. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE catholic VARTY. 

The Catholic Church is the oldest, and in numbers still 
the most powerful of all Christian organizations. It grew 
as the Christian spirit extended among the ruins of the 
old world, by the might of the truth borne in its bosom 
overpowering the old worship, the artifice of priests, the 
selfishness of the affluent, the might of the strong, the 
cherished forms of a thousand years, the impotent armies 
of purple kings. It rose from small beginnings. No one ^ 
knows who first brought Christianity to Eome ; nor who 
planted the seed of that hierarchic power which soon be- 
came a tree, and at length a whole forest, stretching to 
the world's end, enfolding chapels for the pious, and dens 
for robbers. The ^^actical spirit of old Rome came into K 
the Church. Its power grew as Christian freedom de- 
clined.. The mantle of that giant genius, which made the 
seven-hilled city conqueror of the world j the belt of power 
which girt the loins of her mighty men, Fabius, Regulus, 
' See Sermons of Theism, &c., Introduction. 
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Cicero, Csesar, passed to the Christian bishops, as that 
genius fled from the earth, howling over his crumbled 
work. The spirit of those ancient heroes came into the 
Church ; their practical skiU ; their obstinate endurance ; 
their power of speech with words like battles ; their lust 
of power j their resolution which nothing could overtm'n, 
or satisfy. The Greek Christians were philosophic, 
Hterary ; they could shng stones at a hair's-breadth. In 
the early times they had all the advantage of position ; 
"the chairs of the apostles;" the Christian Scriptures 
written in their tongue. Theirs were the great names of 
the first centuries, Polycarp, Justin, the Clements, Origen, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Basil t>i.e Gregories, Ohrysostom. 
But the Latin Church had the practiv al skill, the soul to 
dare, and the arm to execute : its power therefore ad- 
vanced step by step. Its chiefs were dexterous men, with 
the coolness of Caesar, and the zeal of Hannibal. Ambrose, 
Jerome, Augustine, would have been powerful men any- 
where — in the court of Sardanaj rlus, or a college of 
Jesuits. They brought the world into the Church. 'Twas 
the world's gain, but the Church's loss. The Emperor 
soon learned to stoop his conquering eagles to the spiritual 
power, which shook the capital. The Church held divided 
sway with him. The spiritual sceptre was wrested from 
his hands. Constantino fled to Byzantium as much to 
escape the Latin clergy as to defend ^limsolf from the war- 
riors of the North.* 

Now the CathoHc Church held to the first truths of Re- 
ligion and of Christianity, as before shown. Its peculiar 
and distinctive doctrine was this, that God still acts upon 
and inspires mankind, being in some measure immanent 
therein. This doctrine is broad enough to cover the 
world, powerful enough to annihilate the arrogance of any 
Church. But the Eoman party limited this doctrine by 
adding, that God did not act by a natural law, directly on 
the mind and conscience, heart and soul, of each man, 
who sought faithfully to approach Him, but acted miracu- 

* See the external causes of tbe superiority of the Roman Church, in Rehm, 
Geschichte dea Mittelalters, Vol. I. p. 616, et seq. Constantino established 
public worship on Fridays and Sundays in his army, appointing Priests and 
Deacons, and providing a Tent for religious purposes m every Numerus. Sozo- 
men, H. E. I. C. 8. 
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lously, through the organization of the Church on its 
members and no others ; and on them, not because they 
were men, but instruments of the Church ; not in propor- 
tion to a inan's gifts, or the use of his gifts, but as he 
stood high or low in the Church. The humblest priest 
had a Uttle inspiration, enough to work the greatest of 
miracles ; the bishop had more ; the Pope, as head of the 
Church, must be infallibly inspired, so that he could neither 
act wrong, think wrong, nor feel wrong. 

The Absolute Religion and Morality necessarily sets 
out from the absolute source, the spirit of God in the soul 
revealing truth. The Catholic Church, on the contrary, 
starts from a finite source, the limited work of inspired 
men, namely, the Traditional Word preserved in Scripture 
and the unscriptural tradition, both written and not WTit- 
ten. But then, laying down this indisputable truth, that a 
book must be interpreted by the same spirit in which it is 
written, and therefore that a book written by miraculous 
and superhuman inspiration can be understood only by 
men inspired in a similar way, and limiting the requisite 
inspiration to itself, it assumed the office of sole interpreter 
of the Scriptures ; refused the Bible to the laymen, because 
they, as uninspired, could not understand it, and gave 
them only its own interpretation. Thus it attempted to 
mediate between mankind and the Bible. 

Then again, relying on the unscriptural tradition pre- 
served in the Fathers, the Councils, the organization and 
memory of the Church, it makes this of the same authority 
as the Scriptures themselves, and so claims divine sanction 
for doctrines which f^ro neither countenanced by " human 
Reason,^' as true, nor " divine Revelation," as contained 
in the Bible. This ia a point of great importance, as it 
will presently appear. 

Now the Catholic Church was logically consistent with 
itself in both these pretensions. Each individual Church, 
at first, received what Scripture it saw fit, and interpreted 
the Word as well as it could. Next the synods decreed 
for the mass of Churches both the canon of Scripture and 
the doctrine it contained. The Cathohc Church continued 
to exercise these privileges. Then again, taking the 
common notion, the Church had a logical and speculative 
basis for its claim to inspiration, though certainly none in 

18 
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point of fact. If God niiraculously inspired Jesus to 
create a new religion, Peter, Paul, and Jchn to preacli it, 
and Mattiiew, Mark, and Luke to record the words and 
works of Christ and of the Christians, when did the miracu- 
lous inspiration cease ? With the Apostles, or their suc- 
cessors ; the direct, or the remote ? Did it cease at all ? 
It did not appear. Besides, how could the inspired works 
he interpreted except by men continually inspired ; how 
could the Church, founded and built by miraculous action, 
he preserved by the ordinary use of man's powers ? Were 
Jud ) and James inspired and Clement and Ambrose left 
with no open vision ? Such a conclusion could not come 
from a comparison of their works. Did not Jesas promise 
to be with his Church to the end of the world ? Here 
was the warrant for the assumptions of the Catholic party. 
So, with logical consistency, it claimed a perpetual, miracu- 
lous, and exclusive inspiration, on just as good ground as 
it allowed the claim of earlier men to the same inspiration ; 
it made Tradition the master over the soul, or. just the 
same pretension that the Bible is made the only certain 
rule of faith and practice. As the only interpreter of 
Scripture, the exclusive keeper of tradition, as the vicar 
of God, and alone inspired by Him, it stood between man 
on the one side, and the Bible, Antiquity, and God, on 
the other side. The Church was sacred, for God was im- 
manent therein ; the world profane, deserted of Deity. 

The Church admits three sources of moral and rehgious 
truth, namely : — 

1. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testament and 
Apocrypha. It declares these are good and wise, but am- 
biguous and obscure, and by themselves alone incomplete, 
not containing the whole of the doctrine, and requiring an 
inspii'ed expositor to set forth their contents. 

2. The unscriptural Tradition, oral and written. This 
is needed to supply what is left wanting through the im- 
perfection of Scripture, and to teach the more recondite 
doctrines of Christianity, such as the Trinity, Redemption, 
the Authority of the Church, Purgatory, Intercession, the 
use of Confession, Penance, and the like, and also to ex- 
plain the Scriptures themselves. But Tradition also is im- 
perfect^ ambiguous, full of apparent contradictions, and 
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impossible for the laity to understand, except tliroug"h tlie 
inspired class, who alone could reconcile its several parts. 

3. The direct Inspiration of God acting on the official 
members of the Churchy that is, on its councils, priests, 
and above all on its infallible head. 

The Church restricted direct inspiration to itself, and 
even within its walls the action of God was limited, for if 
an individual of the clerical order taught what was hostile 
to the doctrine of the Church, or not contained therein, 
his inspiration was referred to the Devil, not God, and the 
tnan burned, not canonized. Thus inspiration was sub- 
jected to a very severe process of verification even within 
the Church itself. It forbids paankind to trust Reason, 
Conscience, and the religious Element ; to approach God 
through these, and get truth at first hand, as Moses, Je- 
sus, and the other great men of antiquity had done. For 
this the layman must depend on the clergy, and the 
clergyman must depend on the whole Church, repre- 
sented by the Fathers or Councils, and idealized in its 
head. Thus the Church was the judge of the doctrine and 
the practice ; invested with the Keys of Heaven and Hell ; 
with power to bind and loose, remit sins, or retain them, 
and authority to demand absolute submission from the 
world, or punish with fagots and hell men who would not 
believe as the Church commanded. In this way it v/ould 
control private inspiration. But not' to leave the heretics 
hopeless, or drive them to violence, it assumes the right to 
restore them, and pardon their sins, on condition of sub- 
mission and penance. The Saviour, the Martyrs, the 
Saints, had not only expiated their own sins, but per- 
formed works of supererogation, and so established a sink- 
ing fund to liquidate the sins of the world. This deposit 
was at the disposal of the Church, who could therewith, aided 
by t}".e intercession of the beatified spirits, purchase the sal- 
vation of a penitent heretic, though his sins were as crimson. 

The Church assumed mastery over all souls. The in- 
dividudl was nothing; the Church was all. Its power 
stood on a miraculous basis; its authority was derived 
from God. The humblest priests, in celebrating the mass, 
performed a -niracle greater than all the wonders of Jesus, 
for he only changed water into wine, 5ind fed fiive thou- 
saad men with live loaves; but the priest, by a single 

18 ♦ 
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"wwtif chmrred bread and wine into the flesh and blood of 
Almighty God. It styles itself God's vice^vji^nt on earth, 
and lia Jc^us was a temporary and partial incarnation 
of the deity, so itself is a perfect and eternal incarnation 
thereof. Thus thfi Christian Church became a Theocracy. 
It was far more consistent than the Jewish Theocracy, for 
that aJlowed private inspiration, and therefore was per- 
petuully troubled by the race of prophets, who never allow- 
ed the priests their own way, but cried out with most 
rousing indignation against theLevites and their followers, 
and refused to be put down. Besides, the Jewish Theo- 
cracy limited infalHbility to God and the Law, whioh was to 
bo made known to al), and though inspired could be easily 
\inderstood by the simple son of Israel : it never claimed 
that for the Priesthood. 

Now there aro but two scales in the balance of power : 
the Individual who is ruled, and the Institution that 
govoris, here represented by the Church. Just as the 
one scVile rises, the other falls. The spiritual freedom of 
the inaividual in the Church is contained in an angle too 
Bxn&M t« be measurable. Did men revolt from this iron 
rule ? U'here was the alternative of eternal damnation, for 
all men \ero born depraved, exposed to the wrath of God ; 
their only "chance of avoiding hell was to escape through 
the doors of the Church. Thus men were morally com- 
pelled to submit for the sake of its "redemption." Did 
they throw themselves on the mercy of the Holy Ghost, 
j>eniteut for their disobedience of the Church ? They were 
told that mercy was at the Church's disposal. Did they 
make the appeal to Scripture, and say, as in Adam all die, 
BO in Christ shall all be made alive ; that he had expiated 
al' their sins ? The Church told them their exegesis of 
the passage was wrong, for Christ only expiated their in- 
herited sin, not the actual sins they had committed, and 
for which they must smart in hell, atone for in purgatory, 
or got pardoned by submitting to the vicar of God, and 
going through iho rites, fornts, fasts, and penances he 
*houTd prosoribo, and thus purchase a share of the re- 
diMiiption which Christ said the saints by their works of 
enpererogation had provided to meet the case. Tiiis doc- 
trine waa t&oght in good faith, and in good faith received.* 

> 6€», who wiU^ a»hin, ubi »op. TcL II. ^1. et leq., and ToL III. p. 1, 
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I. T/ie Merits of tlie Catholic 'Chv/rch. 

As we look back upon the history of the Church and see 
the striking unity of that institution, we naturally suppose 
its chiefs had a regular plan ; but such was not the fact. 
The peculiar merit of the Cathohc Church consists in its 
assertion of the truth, that God still inspires mankind as 
much as ever; that He has not exhausted himself in the 
crer»tion of a Moses, or a Jesus, the Law, or the Gospel, 
but is present and active in spirit as in space : admitting 
this truth, so deep, so vital to the race — a truth preserved 
in the religions of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and above 
all in the Jewish faith — clothing itself with all the author- 
ity of ancient days ; the word of God in its hands, both 
tradition and Scripture J believing it had God's infallible 
and exclusive inspiration at its heart, for such no doubt 
was the real belief, and actually, through its Christian 
character, combining in itself the beat, interests of man- 
kind, no wonder it prevailed. Its countenance became as 
hghtning. It stood and measured the earth. It drove 
asunder the nations. It went forth in the mingling tides 
of civilized corruption and barbarian ferocity, for the salva- 
tion of the people, — conquering and to conquer ; its bright- 
ness as the Ught. 

It separated the spiritual from the temporal power, 
which had been more or less united in the theocracies of 
India, Egypt, and Judea, and which can only be united to 
the lasting detriment of mankind. This was a great merit 
in the Church ; one that cannot be appreciated in our days, 
for we have not felt the evil it aimed to cure. The Church, 
in theory, stood on a basis purely moral ; it rose in spite 
of the State ; in the midst of its persecutions. At first it 
shunned all temporal affairs, and never allowed a temporal 
power to be superior to itself. The department of political 
action belonged to the State ; that of intellectual and re- 
ligious action, the stablest and strongest of power,-^to the 

«t K^., for tlid political aspect of the Boman Chmcli ; Goizpt, Histoire de la 
Cinlization, &c., TjCffon II. — VI. X. — XII. ; fiallam, State of Europe during 
th9 Kiddle ch. vii., and the admirably oandid remarks thereon in his Sup. 
ttlementaij notes. Gibbon, ubi sup. ch. xv. xn. xviii. xxi. Cpmte, nbi sup. 
Vol. v., Legon LIV. LY., "nrbo in some respects surpasses all bis predecesson. 
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Church. Hence its care of education ; hence the influence 
it exerted on hterature. We read the letters of Ambrose 
and Auguatine and find a spint all unknown to former 
times.^ Tertullian could oppose the whole might of the 
State with his pen. That fierce African did not hesitate 
to exhibit the crimes of the nation. The Apologetists 
assume a tone of spiritual authority surprising in that age. 

The Church set apart a speculative class, distinct from 
all others, including the most cultivated men of their 
times. It provided a special education for this class, one 
most admirably adapted, in many points, for the work 
they were to do. Piety and genius found here an asylum, 
a school, and a broad arena. Thus it had a troop of 
superior minds, educated and pious men, who could not 
absorb the political power, as the sacerdotal class of India, 
Egypt, and Judea had done ; who could not be indifferent 
to the social and moral condition of mankind, as the 
priesthood had been in Greece and Rome. Theoretically, 
they were free from the despotism of one, and the indif- 
ference of the other. The public virtue was their peculiar 
charge. 

Ancient Rome was the city of organizations, and prac- 
tical rules. Nowhere was the Individual so thoroughly 
subordinated to the State. War, Science, and Lust, of 
old time, had here incarnated themselves. The same prac- 
tical spirit organized the Church, with its Dictator, its 
Senate, and its Legions. The discipline of the clerical 
class, their union, zeal, and commanding skill, gave them 
the solidity of the Phalanx, and the celerity of the Legion. 
The Church prevailed as much by its organization as its 
doctrine. What could a band of loose-girt apostles, each 
warring on his own account, avail against the refuge of 
Lies, where Strength and Sin had intrenched themuelves, 
and sworn never to yield ? An organized Church was de- 
manded by the necessities of thg time ; an as?ociation of 
soldiers called for an army of saints.'' A sensual people 
required forms, the Church gave them ; superstitious rites, 
divination, processions, images, the Church — obdurate as 
steel when occasion demands, brt pliant as molten metal 

' See this point ably though briefly treated in Sohloum-, nbi aup. Vol. III. 
!Pt. iii. p. 102— Ifil, and vr. p. 26—75. See also Pt iL p. 167, at leq. 
* See GuuEot and Gomto, 
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when yielding is required — the Cliurcli allowed all this. 
Its form grew out of the wants of the time and place. 

Was there no danger that the priesthood, thus able and 
thus organized, should become ambitious of wealth and 
power ? The greatest danger that fathers should seek to 
p'^rpetuate authority for their children. But this class of 
men, cut off from posterity by the prohibition of marriage, 
lived in the midst of ancient and feudal institutions, where 
all depended on birth; where descent from a successM 
pirate, or some desperate freebooter, hard-handed and 
hard-hearted, who harried village after village, secured a 
man elevation, political power, and wealth; the clergy 
were cut off from the most powei-ful of all inducements to 
accumulate authority. In that long period from Alaric to 
Columbus, when the Church had ample revenues ; the 
moat able and cultivated men in her ranks, so thoroughly 
disciplined; the awful power over the souls of men, far 
more formidable than bayonets skilfully phed; with an 
acknowledged claim to miraculous inspiration and divine 
authority, were it not for the cehbacy of the Christian priest- 
hood — damnable institution, and pregnant with mischief 
as it was — ^we should have had a sacerdotal caste, the 
Z.evites of Christianity, whose little finger would have been 
thicker than the loins of all former Levites ; who would 
have flayed men with scorpions, where the priestly despots 
of Egypt and India only touched them with a feather, and 
the dawn of a better day must have been deferred for 
thousands of years. The world is managed wiser than 
some men fancy. " Surely the wrath of man shall praise 
Thee, and the remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain," 
said an old writer. The remedy of inveterate evils is at- 
tended with sore pangs. These wretched priests of the 
middle ages bore a burden, and did a service for us, which 
we are slow to confess. 

The Church, reacting against the sensnality and exces- 
sive publicity of the heathen world, in its establishment of 
convents and monasteries, opened asylums for delicate 
spirits that could not bear the rage of savage life ; afforded 
a hospital for men sick of the fever of the world, worn-out 
and shattered in the storms of State, who craved a Httle 
rest for charity^s sweet sake, before they went where the 
wicked cease from troubhng, and the weary are at rest. 
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Among the sensual the Saint is always an Anchorite; 
Beligion gets as far as possible from the world.* Rude 
men require obvious forms and sensible shocks to their 
roughness. The very place where the Monks prayed and 
the Nuns sang, was sacred from the ruthless robber. As 
he drew near it, the tiger was tame within him ; the mail- 
ed warrior kissed the ground, and Religion awoke for the 
moment in his heart. The fear of heU, and reverence for 
the consecrated spot, chained up the devil for the time. 

Then the Church had a most diffusive spirit ; it would 
Christianize as fast as the State would conquer ; its mis- 
sionaries were found in the courts of barbarian monarchs, 
in the caves and dens of the savage, diffusing their doc- 
trine and singing their hymns. Creating an organization 
the most perfect the World ever saw ; with a poHcy wiser 
than any monarch had dreamed of, and which grew more 
perfect with the silent accretions of time ; with address to 
allure the ambitious to its high places, and so turn all 
their energy into its deep wide channel ; with mysteries to 
charm the philosophic, and fill the fancy of the rude ; with 
practical doctrines for earnest workers, and subtle ques- 
tions, always skilfully left open for inen of acute discern- 
ment ; with rites and ceremonies that addressed every sense, 
rousing the mind like a Grecian drama, and promising a 
participation with God through the sacrament ; with wis- 
dom enough to bring men really filled with Religion into 
its ranks ; with good sense and good taste to employ all 
the talent of the times in the music, the statues, the paint- 
ings, the architecture of the temple, thus consecrating all 
the powers of man to man's noblest work ; with so much 
of Christian truth as the world in its wickedness could not 
forget, — ^no wonder the Church spread wide her influence ; 
sat like a queen among the nations, saying to one oo, and 
it went, to another comb, and it came. 

Then, again, its character, in theory, was kindly and 
humane. It softened the asperity of secular wars ; forbid 
them in its sacred seasons ; established its Truce of God, 
and gave a chance for rage to abate. Against the King, 
it espoused the cause of the People. Coming in the name 
of one " despised and rejected of men," a man of sorrows 
a au acquainted with grief of a man bom in an ox's crib, 
- To illnttrate this point see, inttar mmw», the works of St Bernard. 
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at his best estate not having where to lay his head ; who 
died at the hangman's hand, but who was at last seated at 
the right hand of God. and in his low estate was deemed 
God in humiliation come down into the flesh, to take its 
humblest form, and show He was no respecter of persons, 
— the Church did not fail to espouse the cause of the 
people, with whom Christianity found its first adherents, 
its apostles, and defenders. With somewhat in its worst 
lays of the spirit of him who gave his life a ransom for 
many, with much of it really active in its best days, and 
its theory at all times, the Church stood np, for long ages, 
the only bulwark of freedom; the last hope of man.strug- 
ghng but sinking as the whelming waters of barbarism 
whirled him round and round. It came to the Baron, 
haughty of soul, and bloody of hand, who sat in his cUff- 
tower, a hungry giant ; who broke the poor into frag- 
ments, ground them to powder, and spumed them like 
dost from his foot ; it came between him and the captive, 
the serf, the slave, the defen'^e^ess maid3n, and stayed the 
insatiate hand. Its curse blasted as lightning. Even in 
feudal times, it knew no distinction of birth; all were 
conceived in sin," " shapen in iniquity," alike the pea^nt 
and the peer. The distinction of birth, station, was ap- 
parent, not real. Yet were all alike children of God, who 
judged the heart, and knew no man's person ; all heirs of 
Heaven, for whom prophets and apostles had uplifted their 
voice ; yes, for whom God had worn this weary, wasting 
weed of flesh, and died a culprit's death. Then while 
nothing but the accident of distinguished birth, or the 
possession of animal fierceness, could save a man from the 
collar of the thrall, the Church took to her bosom all who- 
gave signs of talent and piety; sheltered them in her 
monasteries; ordained them as her priests; welcomed 
them to the chair of St Peter ; and men who from birth 
would have been companions of the Gtililean fi^jherman^ 
sat on the spiritual throne of the world, and go^Gmed 
with a majesty which CsBsar might envy, but could not 
equal. Priests came up from no Levitical stock, but the 
children of captives and bondmen as well as prince and 
peer. When northern barbarism swept ovor the ancient 
world ; when temple and tower went to the ground, and 
tibe cult\ire of old time, its letters, science, arts, were borne 
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off tefore the flood,- -the Church stood up against the 
tide ; shed oil on its wildest waves ; cast the seed of truth 
on its waters, and' as they gradually fell, saw the germ send 
up its shoot, which growing while men watch and while 
they sleep, after many days, bears its hundred-fold, a 
ciriUzation better than the past, and institutions more be- 
neficent and beautiful. 

The influence of the Church is perhaps greater than 
even its friends maintain. It laid its liand on the poor and 
down-trodden ; they were raised, fed, and comforted. It 
rejected, with loathing, from its coffers, wealth got by ex- 
tortion and crime. It touched the shackles of the slave, 
and the serf arose disenthralled, the brother of the peer. 
It annihilated slavery, which Protestant cupidity would 
keep for ever.^ It touched the diadem of a wicked king, 
and it became a crown of thorns; the monarch's sceptre 
was a broken reed before the crosier of the Church.' Its 
rod, like the wand of Moses, swallowed up all hostile rods. 
Like God himself, the Church gave, and took away, ren- 
dering no reason to man for its gifts or extortions. It sent 
missionaries to the east and the west, and carried the 
waters of baptism fr om the fountains of Nubia to the roar- 
ing Geysers of a Northern isle. It limited the power of 
kings ; gave rehgious education to the people, which no . 
ancient institution ever aimed to impart ; kept on its 
sacred hearth the smouldering embers of Greek or Eoman 
thought ; cherished the last faint sparkles of that fire Pro- 
metheus brought from Gods more ancient far than Jove. 
It had ceremonies for the sensual ; confessionals for the 

^ See, in Comte, ubi sup. Vol. V. p. 407, at seq., some fieflections on the 
milder Character of Slavery in Catholic Araorica, compar*!d with Slavery in 
Protestant America ; and yet Comte is hardly a Theist. For the influence of 
Christianity on Slavery, see the accounts of Paulinus, Deogratias, Patiens, and 
Synesiua, in Schlosser, Vol. III. Part III. p. 284, et seq. Gibbon, in his 
heartless way, passes over with scarce a notice, the beautiful Christianity 
brought into Rome, and its influence on the condition of slaves. Ilallam makes 
but a one-sided appreciation of the Catholic church, and it seems to me has not 
done justice to its merits. But see what ample amends he makes in the sup- 

{)lcmentary notes. Bp England, Letters to Hon. John Forsyth, Bait. 1844, 
abours to show that tne Cathilic church has been the uncompromising Frimd 
of Slavery. He certainly makes out a strong case, though not without a Httl* 
suppression of th« Truth, as it seems to me. 

* See an early instance of the collision between the spiritual and temporal 
power in the case of Ambrose, Archbishop of Mihm, and tne Queen Justiua, in 
Fleurr. ubi eup. Liv. XVIII. Chap. 32, et seq., and also in Gibbon, Chau. 
XXVfl. 
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pious — needed and beautiful in their time- 'abours of love 
for the true-hearted ; pictures and images to rouse devo- 
tion in the man of taste ; temples whose aspiring turrets 
and sombre vaults filled the kneeling crowd with awe ; it 
had doctrines for the wise; rebukes for the wicked; 
prayers for the reverent ; hope for the holy, and blessings 
for the true. It sanctified the babe, newly -born and wel- 
come ; watched over marriage with a jealous eye ; fostered 
gooi? morals ; helped men, even by its symbols, to partake 
the di\'ine nature; smootbed the pillow of disease and 
death, giving the Soul -wings, as it were, to welcome the 
death-angel, apd gently, calmly, pass away. It assm^ed 
masculine piety of its l e^ai d in Heaven ; told the weak 
and wavering, that divine beings would help him, if faith- 
ful. In the honours of canonization, it promised the most 
lasting fame on earth ; generations to come should call the 
good man a blessed saint, and his name never perish while 
the Christian year went round. Heroism of the Soul took 
the J rfi of boldness in the Flesh. It did not, like Poly- 
theisii:, deify wairiora end statesmen — ^Attila, Theodosius, 
Clovis, their kingdom was of this world ; but it canonized 
martyrs and saints, Polycarp, Justin, Ambrose, Paulinus, 
Bernard of Claii'va'ix.' 

Such were some of the excellences, theoretical or practi- 
cal, of the Church. This hasty sketch does not allow more 
particular notice of them. 

n. TJie JDefecU and Vices of tlie Catholic Parly. 

But the Church had vices, vast and awful to the thought. 
As its distinctive excellence was to proclaim the continu- 
ance of inspiration, so its sacramental sin was in limiting 
this inspiration to itself, thus setting bounds to the Spirit 
of God and the Soul of Man. Who shall say to the Infinite 
God, Hitherto shalt Thoii come, but no furflier ; Thou hast 
inspired Moses and Jesus, the Apostles, and the Church ; 
well done ! now rest from thy work, and speak no more, 
except as we prescribe ? The Church did say it. 

The wondrous mechanism of the Church and much of 

* Canonization atnone the Cathodes aeetas to covne from the same root with 
tiie Apotheosia of ^he Polytheists. Both, no doubt, exerted an influenoe on 
men who asked a recompense for being good and religious. 
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v/ its power came from this false assumption, that it alone 
had the Word of God. So its organization was based on a 
lie, and required new lies to uphold, and prophets of lies 
to defend it. Its servants, the priests, became proud of 
spirit. The only keepers of Scripture and Tradition ; the 
only recipients of inspiration, they forbid free inquiry as 
of no use; stifled Conscience as only leading men into 
trouble ; and excommunicated Common Sense, who asked 
"terrible questions," calling for the title-deeds of the 
Church. They went further, and forbid the bands between 
Reason and Religion ; and when the parties insisted on 
the union, turned them both out of doors with a curse. 
The laity must rot approach God, as the clergy ; must 
only eommiiue with Him " in one kind." The Church for- 
got God grants inspiration to no one except on condition 
he conforms to the divine law, living pure and true, and 
grants it only in proportion to his gifts and his use thereof : 
80, relying on the office and " apostolical succession " for 
inspiration, the priests lived shameless and wicked lives, 
rivalling Sardanapalus and Domitian in their cruelty and 
sin. They forgot that God withholds inspiration from 
none that is faithful ; so they stoned the prophets who re- 
buked their lies and published their sin ; they shamefully 
entreated men whom God sent of his errands to these 
unworthy husbandmen. They became spii'itual tyrants, 
forcing all men to utter the same creed, submit to the 
same rite, reverence the same symbol, and be holy^ in the 
same way. 

In its zeal to separate the spiritual power from temporal 
hands it took what was not its own — ^power over men's 
bodies ; and made laws for the State.* In its haste to give 
preeminence to spiritual things, it made its offices a bribe, 
greater than the State could give. The honour of saints 
hood — ^what was the fame of king and conqueror to that ? 
It promised the rewards of high clerical office, anjd even 
of canonization, to the most mercenary and cruel of men, 
whose touch was pollution. Its list of saints is full of 
knaves and despots. The State was taken into the Church, 

member. The Flesh and the Devil were 
baptized; "took holy orders;" governed the Church in 
some cases, but were still the Flesh and the DevU, though 

> See Hallam, xxU supra, Chap. YXL 
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called by a Christian name. That divine man, whoso namo 
is ploughed into the world, said, If a man smite the one 
cheek, turn the other ; hut a man lifted his hand or his 
voice against the Church, — it blasted him with damnation 
and hell. Christ said his kingdom was not of this world; 
so said the Church at first, and Christians refused to war, 
to testify in the courts, to appear in the theatres, and foul 
their hands with the world's sin. But soon as there was 
an organized priesthood, to defend themselves from the 
' tyranny of the State, to exercise authority over the souls 
of men, power on the earth became needed. One lie leads 
to many. What the Church first took in self-defejice it 
afterwards clung to and increased, and was so taken up 
with its earthly kingdom, it quite forgot its patrimony in 
Heaven ; so it played a double game, attempting to servo 
God, and keep on good terms with the Devil. But it was 
once said, no man can serve two masters.'' Unnatural, 
Spiritual power could not be held without temporal au- 
thority to sustain it ; so the Church took fleshly weapons 
for its carnal ends. Monks raised armies; Bishop? led 
them ; God was blasphemed by prayers to aid bloodshed. 
The Church sold her garment to buy a sword. 

The Church was the exclusive vicar of God ; she must 
have " the tonnage and poundage of all fi-eespoken truth." 
To accomplish this end and establish her dogmas, she slew 
men, beginning with PiisciUian and the six Gnostics,'' in 
the f ;arth century, at Triers, and ending no one knows 
where, or when, or with, whom.' It had such zeal for the 
" unity of the faith," that it put prophets in chains ; asked 
the sons of God if they were " greater than Jacob." It 
made Behef take the place of Ltfe. It absolved men of 
their sins, past, present, and future. Emancipated the 
clergy from the secular law, thus giving them license to 
sin. It sold heaven to extortioners for a little gold, and 
built St Peter's with the spoil. It wrung ill-gotten gains 
out of tyrants on their death-bed j devoured the houses of 
widows and the weak ; built its cathedrals out of the spoil 

' See the story, in Sulpitiag Sererus, Hist. Sao. Lib. II. oh. 50, 61 , Fleuiy; 
tsbi Bupri, Liv. XVII. ch. 66, 67, and XVIII. cL 29, SO. The Pope, St JiCO, 
(Commended the action, bat Gregory of Tours and Ambrose of Milan condemned 
it. Idacius and Ithaciua, the two bishops who caused the execution, wero ex« 

elted from theii office b; the popular inmgaatioa. See Jerome, lUuat Yirorum^ 
122,eteeq. 
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of orphans, thus literally giving a stone when bread was 
asked for, as St Bernard honestly called it.' It was 
greedy of gold and power, and at one time had well-nigh 
half the lands of England held in mortmain. It absolved 
men from oaths ; broke marriages ; told lies ; forged char- 
ters and decretals ; burned the philosophers ; corrupted 
the classicb; altered the word" -^f the Fathers; changed 
the decisions of the Councils 1 filled Europe with its 
falsehood.'^ It has fought the i hideous of wars ; evan- 
gelized nations with the sword , laid kingdoms under in- ' 
terdict to gratify its pride. 

The Church boasts of its uniform doctrine, but it changes 
every age ; of its peaceful spirit, but who fought the cru* 
sades, the wars of extermination in Switzerland, France, 
the Low Countries? To whom must we set down the 
ecclesiastical butchery that filled Europe with funeral piles ? 
It quarrelled with the temporal power, and built up in- 
stitutions of tyranny to suppress truth ; kept the Bible to 
itself j made the Greek Testament a prohibited book ; 
brought dead men's bones into the temples, for the living 
to worship, and worked lying wonders to confirm false doc- 
trine. It loved the night of the Dark Ages, and clung to 
its old dogmas. 

The Church came at length to be a colossus of crime, 
with a thin veil of hypocrisy drawn over its face, and that 
only. The vow of purity its children took, became a license 
for sin. The corruptest of courts was the court of the 
Pope. What reverence had the Archbishops for the doc- 
trine of the Church? Cardinal Bembo bid Sadolet not 
read St Paul, it would spoil his tasbe. In early ages the 
Apostles were the devoutest of men ; in later days their 
" successors were steeped to the lips in crime.' 

* Dante touchingly complains of the e^dl which Constantiae hronght on the 
church by the gifu which the first tcealihy Tope received of him ! Infemo, 
ZIX. 116, et Bsq. 

9 See instances of this forgery in Hallam, nhi sup. Ch. VII. p. 391, et seq. 
et al., ed. Paris; Daill6, on the right Use of the Fathers, &c.,' London, 1841, 
passim. ; Middleton, uhi supr^ But see, on the side of the Church, Boesuet,. 
Defense de la IVadition et des Saints Feres, and Manzoni, Osserrarioni sulla 
Morale Cattolica, Firenze, 1836. 

<> See Hallam, uhi sup. Ch. VII. De-Potter loves to dwell Qn the fitults of 
the church, for which there is sufficient opportunity *, Neander, as mach too 
lenient, errs on the other side^ Much information m a popular form may be 
found in M. Boux-Feirandi Histoire des Progris de la Civiiizutioa ei;i Europe 
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For centuries, tlie Church, like the Berserkers of northern 
romance, seemed to possess the soul and strength of each 
antagonist it slew. But its hour struck. The work it re- 
ouired ten centuries to mature, stood in its glory not one. 
Each transient institution has a truth, or it would not be ; 
an error, or it would stand for ever. The truth opens 
men's eyes ; they see the error and would reject it. Then 
comes the perpetual quarrel between the Old and the New. 
" Every battle of the warrior," says an ancient prophet, 
" is with confused noise, and garments roUed in blood ; " 
but the battle of the Church was a devouring flame. 

In the time of Boniface VIII., or about the end - of the 
fourteenth century, an eye that read the signs of the times, 
and saw the cloud and the star below the horizon, could 
have foretold the downfal of the Church. Its brightest 
hour was in the day of Innocent III. A wise Providence 
governs the affairs of men, and never suffers the leaf to fall 
till the swelling bud crowds it off. Out of the ashes of the 
qld institution there springs up a new being, soon as the 
world can give it place. No institution is normal and 
ultimate. It has but its day, and never lasts too long nor 
dies too soon. Judaism and Heathenism nursed land 
swaddled mankind for Christianity, which came in the 
ialness of time. The Catholic Church rocked the cradle of 
mankind. In due season, like a jealous nurse, assiduous 
and meddlesome, but grown ill-tempered with age and 
disgust of new things, she yields up with reluctance her 
rebellious charge, whose vagaries her jfrowns and stripes 
will not restrain j whose struggling weight, her withered 
arms are impotent to bear ; whose aspiring soul her anicu- 
lar and maudlin wit cannot understand. Her promise will 
not coax ; nor her baubles bribe ; nor her curses af&ight 
him more. The stripling child will walk alone. 

The Protestant "Eeformation" '•ame from the action of 
Ideas which had not justice done them in the Catholic 
Qhurch, jusfc as the Christian Beformation from Ideas not 
sufficiently represented in Judaism and Heathenism. It 
did not, more than the other, come all at once. There 
was " Lutheranism " before Luther, as Christianiiy before 

6 ToU. 8vo, Paris, 1883—1841, Vol. I. II., liecoiw X.—XII., Vol. Ill, cli. 
it.— Vol. IV. ch. v.T-Tii., et «L, and Mrs Ciuld's BelieioQS Ideas. N. Y. 
185fi. Vols. II. and III. ' 
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Christ^ Slovsly the ages prepared for bot for each was 
a point in tlie development of man. The Church educated 
men to see her faixlts ; gave them weapons to attack her. 
The Reformation was iong a gathering in the bosom of 
the Church itself.* Athanasius had his Arius to contend 
with. There was always some Paul of Samosata, some 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, some Peter of Bruis, or Henry of 
Lausanne, to trouble the church. In the twelfth century 
it took all the miracles of Clairvaux and the leanness of its 
Abbot, to put down the heretics, who would come up 
again. Was there not Waldo in Prance, Arnold of Brescia 
in the papal state, John Huss at Constance, and WiclifF in 
England, ant' all of them at no great distance of time ? 
Paustus and Gutenberg did more for the Reformation than 
the Diet at Worms. Luther, and Zwingle, and Calvin, 
and the host of great men who grew in their shadow, were 
only the heralds that blew the trumpet of the Reformation ; 
its prize-fighters, not directors of the movement. It was 
the God of nations that moved the world's heart. The 
Spirit only culminated in Luther and his friends. It 
burned in holy souls in Bohemia and Languedoc, and the 
valleys of the Pyi*enees, and the mountains of Tyrol ; iu 
breathed in lofty uiinds at Paris, Saxony, Padua, London, 
Rome itself. Every learned Greek the Turks frighted from 
Constantinople, or Italian wealth lured to the queen of 
cities j every manuscript of the Classics, the Fathers, the 
Councils, the Scriptures which found deliverance from the 
moles and the bats ; every improvement in law, science, 
and art ; every discovery in Alchemy or Astrology ; every 
invention from the mariner's compass to monk Schwartz's 
gunpowder, was an agent of the Reformation. We find 
Reformers, from the time of Marcion to John Wessel. 
Some tried, as in the time of Jesus, to put new wine in old 
bottles, but losing both, looked round for new things. 
That long train of Mystics, from Dionysius the Areopagite 
to Meistor Eckart of Strasbujg, prepared for the work 
which Luther buHt up with mamy shouting. 

To sum up the claim of this pairty ; the Catholic Church 

> Baake; in hi& Die romischen Fabste, &c, im. 16, und 17 Jahrhundert, gives 
abundant psoof of this reformatory movement in tho church itself. See particu* 
.larly Vol. I. B. ZI., but the tale of ecclesiaetical crime is even more distinctly told. . 
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is based on the assumption that God inspires that Churcli, 
miraculously and exclusively. This assumption is false 
Though the oldest organization in tha world, it has no 
right over the soul of man/ 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PROTESTANl? PARTY. 

The distinctive idea of Protestantism is this : the canon- 
ical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the 
direct Word of God, and therefore the only Infallible Rule 
of rehgious Faith and Practice. It logically denied that 
an inspired man was needed to stand between mankind 
and the inspired Word. Each man must consult the Scrip- 
tures for himself ; expound them fot himself, by the com- 
mon rules of grammar, logic, and rhetoric. Each mOT, 
therefore, must have freedom of conscience up to this 
point, but no further. God was immanent in the Scrip- 
tiires ; not in the Church. The ecclesiastical tradition wits 
no better than other traditions. It might, or it mi^ht not, 
be true. The Catholic Church had no miractdons inspirf;- 
tion. 

Now it was a great step for the humaii race to make this 
assertion in the sixteenth century; it demanded no little 
manhood to do so at that time. Where were the men who 
had made it in the sixth, and all subsequent centuries ? 

* Se6, who will, ♦he Roman cloctrine thoroughly attacked in the jtonderoTU 
folio of Joh. Gerhard, Confeasib Catholica, &c; &c., Frankfort, 1679; and the 
superficial and somewhat one-sided 3Bssay of M. Boavet, Da Catholicisme, da 
Frotestantisme, et de la Philosophie en France, Paris, ^840. But see the at- 
tack of Simmichios on Pvotestantisro, Confessionistaram Goliathismt^ pro^iga- 
tu«, &C. &0., I^nran, 1667. Many of the most important claims of the Cathp^iu 
Church, that of Supremacy in temporal affairs, Infallibility in spiritual matters, 

• and the Bight to enforce doctrines, are ahandoced hy an able Catholic writer, 
J. H. Von Wessenberg, the late bishop of Constance. See his Die grossea 
Kirehenremammlangea des lotea und 16tea Jahrhundert, Const, 1840, 

1 4 Toils. 8to. 
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Their bones and ilieii^ diisgmco paved tlie highway on 
which Luther walked as a giant to a fiitne world-wide and 
abiding. A t first the work of the Protestants, like that of 
all the Rofb.'mers, was negative, exposing the errors and 
sius of the Catholic party ; clearing the spot on which to 
erect their Church ; fighting with words and blows. In 
the war of the giants, sore strokes must be laid on. Tho 
gi'ound shook and the sky rang with the quarrel. God 
will see," said stout Martin, " which gives out first, the Pope 
or Luther.'" The Church thundered and lightened from 
tho seven-hilled city looking with a frown towards Saxony. 
Luther gave back thunder for thunder, scorn for scorn. 
Did the Church condemn Luther ? He paid it back in the 
same pence. The Church says, " Luther is a heretic, and 
should be burned had we skill to catch him." Luther de- 
clares, " The Pope is a wolf possessed with the devil, and 
we ought to raise the hue and cry, and tear him to pieces 
wiihout judge or jury." 

I. Tlie MeHt of Protestantism. 

Its merit as a Reformation was both negative and posi- 
tive. It was right in declaring the Roman Church, with 
its clergy, cardinals, councils, popes, no more inspired 
than other men, and therefore no more fit than others to 
keep Tradition, expound Scripture, and hold the keys of 
Heaven; nay, more, that by reason of their prejudice, 
ignorance, sloth, ambition, crime, and sin in general, they 
had ler 3 inspiration, for they had grieved away the Spirit 
of God. It was right in denying the authority of the 
Church ill temporal matters ; in declaring that its tradition 
was no better than other tradition, nay, was even less 
valuable, for the Church had told lies in the premises, and 
the fact was undeniable. The Protestants justified their 
words in this matter by exposing the weak points of the 
Church, its lies, false doctrines, and wicked practices ; its 
arrogance and worldly ambition ; the disagreement of the 
popes; the contradictions of the councils and fathers, and 
the crimes of the clergy, who make up the Church. It was 
right in examining the canon of Scripture, casting off what 
was apocryphal, or spurious ; in demanding that the laity 
should have the Bible and the Sacraments in full^ and claim 
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the riglit to inter])rei; Scripture, reject tradition, relics, 
saints, and have nothing between tliem and Christ or God. 
It was right in demandmg freedom of conscience for all men, 
up to the point of accepting the Scriptures,* This was 
no vulgar meiit, but one we little appreciate. The men 
who light the battle P^v all souls, rarely get justice from 
the world, 

n. The Vice and Defect of Protestantism. 

Its capital vice was to Hmit the power of private in,8pira- 
tion, and, since there must be somewhere a standard ex-' 
ternal or within us, to make the Bible Master of the Soul. 
Theoretically, it narrowed the sources of -religious truth, 
and instead of three, as the Catholics, it gave us but one ; 
though practically it did more than the Catholics, for it 
brought men directly to one fountain of truth." Now if 
the Catholic had an undue reverence for the organized 
Church, so had the Protestant for the Scriptures. Both 
sought in the world of concrete things an infalUble source 
and standard of moral and religious truth. There is none 
such out of human consciousness ; neither in the Church, 
nor the Bible. Both must be idealized to support this pre- 
tension. Accordingly as the one party idealized the Church ; 
assumed its divine Origin, its Infallibility, and the exclu- 
sive Immanence of God therein ; so the other assumed the 
divine origin of fae Scripinres, their Infallibility, and the 
exclusive Imman ence of God in them. Has either pariy 
proved its point f Neither is capable of proof. As the 
Catholic maintained, ia the very teeth of notorious facts, 
that there was no contradiction in the doctrines of the 

> It is not necessary to cite the proofs of tbe aboTe statements from the Eg- 
fomers, as they may be seen in the dogmatical writers so oflen referred to before. 
However, the most lignificant passages jnay bo found coUected in Harles, Theo- , 
lo^he Encyolopadie und Mcthodologie, Leips. 1837, Chap. III. IV. The 
early Reformers differ in opinion as to the aathority of the Bible. It is well 
known with what freedom and contempt Luther himself spoke of parts of the 
canon, and the stories of miracles in the Gospels and Fentateoca. But his 
own opinion fluctuated on this as on many other points. He cared little for 
Matthsw, Mark, and Luke. Indeod, it would not require a very perrerse 
iBgenuity to make out, from the Reformers, a Straussianttmut ante Strauesium. 
* This is, logically speaking, the fundamental principle of the BeformeriL 
: JIioe|[h quaUfioations of it ma^ be found in Luther, Melancthon, Zwingle, and 
: Gatvui, which detract much from its sciestit^c ngour. But stiU the principle 
^v<, vas W down at the bottom of the rroto«tauti<ibn9, and is yet a stone of stum- 
< riiUng and rook of offenoe to free men. 
h / 19 • 
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ChuTcli, its popes and councils, and more eminent Fathers ; 
in the very face of Reason, that all its doctrines wej-e true 
and divine j eo did the Protestant, in the teeth of facts 
equally notorious, deny there was any contradiction in the* 
doctrines of the Bible, its prophets, evangelists, apostles; 
in the very face of Reason, declared that every word or 
Scripture was the word of Gdd, and eternally true ! Nay, 
morei, the Protestants maintained that the record of Scrip- 
ture was so sacred, that a divine Providence watched ov6r 
it and kept all errors from the manuscript. What a cry 
the Protestants made abotit the 'Various reiadings." 
Could Cappellus get his book on the textual variations of 
the Old Testament printed under Protestant favour? A 
perpetual miracle, said Protestantism, kept the text of the 
Old Testament and New Testament from the smallest acci- 
dent. But that doctrine would not stand against the noble 
army of various readings — thirty thousand strong. 

" Where there is no vision, the people perish." The 
Protestants, denying there was inspiration now as in Paul's 
time, yet knowing they must hav3 religious truth or 
the Wo*d of God, clung like dying men to the letter of the 
Bible, as their only hope. The words of the Bible had 
but one meaning, not many; that was to be got at by 
the usual methods— ^pious and honest study of the gram- 
matical, logical, rhetorical sense thereof.^ With its word, 
man must stop, for he har reached the fountain-head. 
But has the word of God become a letter; is all truth 
in the Bible, and is no error, no conti-adiction therein ? . 
Was the doctrine once revealed to the saints, l^evealed - 
once for all ? the Bible a Finality, and man only prO" 
visional ? So said Protestantism. This was its vice. 
But God has set one thing against another, so that aU ' 
w jrk together for good. It was a great step to get back 
to the Bible,' and freedom of conscience, and good sense in 
its exposition. . . , 

■protestantism wrought wonders, and ovferthriaw the inagi- 

^ Chemnitz, Loct communes, Ft. HI. p. !2,35,et al.>idei>ouno^,tl«e dOcttioB of- > 
the Chiirch, &at the Dibte was " imperfect, insuMcietit, ambiguouB, and obscure." 
Lv.ther and Melancthon condemn the old practice of alleiforit(ingiScnft\ae. 



•writers 4bote, rfelerred to, ' Strkuss,' Glaubengiehxe, j 12, 13, Secsiisudosrff tie 
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cians In the Egypt of the Church. It saw the ecclesiastical. 
iPharaoh and has host in the Red Sea, with destraction 
opening its hungry jaws to devour them. Bat it had a 
mixed multitude in its own train, and left the people in 
the wilderness, ■ wandering like tiie Gibeonitos, with no 
power to get bread from Heaven, or water from the living 
rock. Its Jethros were philologists who knew nothing of 
the spiritual land of hills and brooks, and milk and honey. 
Its leaders — ^men noble as Moses, men of vast sotd, and 
jp^erculeap. power to do and suffer, to speiik. and be silent 
— ^had a Pisgah view of the land of promise, and wished 
^od would put his spirit on all the people ; but they died 
ap.d gave no sign. The nations are still wandering in the 
desert j; carryiag the Sanctuary, the Axk, the Table f)f the 
Law ^ sometimes sighing after the leeks and garlioa left 
behind; now and then worshipping a calf of goldj of 
})?,rchment, or spoken wind; murmuring and rebellious; 
with here and there a Korah,. Dathan, and Abiram rising 
up in their ranks, clouds enough, but with no Moses nor 
I^Dar of Fire, Still, God be praised, we are no longer 
slaves under the iron bondage of the Church. They were men 
who dared to come out, those heroes of the Eeiformation, 
Tb^ Protest ag^upst the P^oman Church was one of <3ie 
noblest the world ever saw; perhaps. never surpassed but 
opce, and then by a single soul, big as yesterday, to-day, , 
and for ever. Stout-hearted Martin Luther, with his face: 
rugged, homely, and honest, with a soul of hre, and words 
like >cannon-3hot, a heart that feared neither Pope nor 
Devil, and a hvipg faith which sang in. his .dungeon,-~ 

The Lord our God is p,. eastle strong," — the grisatest! of 
the. prophet^ and the -'chiefest of apostles'* seems little to 
him.; may thanJc ;Crod and fcako courage, remembering 
tliat such men have bi^ei^, »nd may be. There is no tyranny ; 
hke, the spiritiial-^tha soul over soul; no heroism like 
tKat "which brpf^ks bonds of • fiuch tyrenny. You shall 
fiijd men tluck M ja^prnflji^ autumn,; who will wade necfc- 
d^^P in blood, and chargejip.to'the caraion^s mouth, when 
^it iuinB S^ Christmas. ;Such men'may 

be for. red coats &^^t dbllarfe-, .and /'fema,:^. i It "ire- 
qbuJ^A pn|y vulgar; feratYeiy ; fo5 thu^j »nd meiB.TBrho atq 

ft)bS ibr powder." But to oppose the institution Which 
your fikthers loved in centuries gone by ; to sweep off l^e 
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altars, fcnris, and usages that m^'nistered to your raotlier's 
piety, helped her bear the bitter ills and cross of life, and 
. gave her winged tranquillity in the hour of death ; to sun- 
der your ties of social sympathy ; destroy the rites asso- 
ciated with the aspiring dream of childhood, and its earliest 
praye^', and the sunny days of youth— -to disturb these 
because they weave chains, invisible but despc>tic, which 
bind the arm and fetter the foot, and confine the heart ; 
to hew down the hoary tree under whose shadow the 
nations played their game of Hfe, and found in death the 
clod of the valley sweet to then' weary bosom, — to destroy 
all this because it poisons the air and stifles the breath of 
the world — it is a sad and a bitter thing ; it makes the 
heart throb, and the face, that is hard as iron all over in 
pubhc, weeps in private, weak woman's tears it may be. 
Such trials are not for vulgar souls ; they feel not the rid- 
dlo of the world. The vulgar Church — it will do for them, 
for it bakes bread, and brews beer. Would yon more? 
No. That is erough for blind mouths. Duty, Freedom, 
Truthj a divine Life, what are they f Trifles no doubt to 
monk Tetzel, the Leos and the Bembos, and other sleek 
persons, new and old. But to a heart that swells with 
Religion, like the- Atlantic pressed by the wings of thef 
storm, they are the real things of God, for which all poor 
temporalities of fame, ease, and life aro to be cast to the 
winds. It, is needful that a man be true; not that he live. 
Are men dogs, that they must be happy ? Luther dared 
to be undone. 

The sacramental error of Protestantism in restricting 
private judgment to the doctrines of the Bible, was in part 
neutralized by admitting freedom of individual conscience, 
and therefore the right and the duty to interpret the Bible. 
Here it allowed great latitude. Each man might determine 
by histoncal evidence his own canon of Scripture, in some 
measure, and devise his own method of interpretation. 
Yet the old spirit of the Church was stiU there, to watch 
over the exegesis. The Bible was found very elastic, and 
therefore hedges were soon set about it in the shape of 
symbohcal books, creeds, thirty-nine articles, catechisms, 
and confessions of faith, which cooped up the soul in nar- 
rower limits. But titiese formularies, like the Scriptures, 
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were found also indefinite, and would hold the most oppo- 
site doctrines, for though the schoolmen doubted whether 
two similar spirits could occupy at once the same point of 
space, it is put beyond a doubt that two very dissimilar 
doctrines may occupy the same words at the same time. 
Taking- substance for doctrine," any creed may be sub- 
scribed to, and a solemn ecclesiastical farce continue to be 
enacted, a?, edifying if not so entertaining as the old Mira- 
cle-plays, That was popular advice for theologians which 
the old Jesuit gave : ''Let us fix our own meaning to the 
words, and then subscribe them." The maxim is still ''as 
good as new." 

This new and exclusive reverence for the Bible led to 
popular versions of it; to a hard study of its original 
tongues ; and a most dihgent examination of all iha means 
interpreting its words. Here a wide field was opened for 
critical study, which even yet has not been thoroughly ex- 
plored. A host of theological scholars sprang up, armed 
to the teeth with Greek and " the terrible Hebrew," and 
attended by a Babylonian legion of oriental tongues and 
rabbinical studies, — scholars who had no peers in the 
Church, at least, since the time of Jerome, who translated, 
80 he says, the book of Tobit from the Chaidaic in a cby I 
But this study led to extravagance. Sound principles of 
interpretation were advanced by some of the Eeformers, 
but they were soon abandoned. Thus, to take a single ex- 
ample : Luther, Zwingle, and Melancthon said, A passage 
of Scripture can have but one meanmg.* It is unques- 
tionably true. But certain doctrines Tn '^st be maintained, 
and defended by Scripture ; therefore if this could not bo 
done by the natural meaning of Scripture, a secondary 
sense or a type must be sought. Of course it was found. 
The old allegorical way of interpretation was bad; but this 
typical improvement and doctrine of secondary senses was 
de ndedly worse.' Li the hands of both Protastunt and 
(patbolic interpreters, the Bible is clay, to be turned into 
any piece of ecclesiastical pottery the case may require ; 

* Lntber himself did not alwap adhere to this rule in. explaining the Old 
Testament. 

' Sep Strauss, Lehen Jesu, § 3, 4; Palfrey, abi sup. Vol, II. Lect. xiiiii. ; 
IlosenmiiUer, HaadbuchiUr latoratur der bib. Kritik. &o.j YoL lY, p, v ^ 
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persecuted in one sense tliey flee into another. It is a 
very Proteus, and takes all forms at pleasure. Now it ia 
a river placid as starlight, then a lion roaring for his prey. 
Job went through some troubles in Ids hfe, as the poem 
relates; but even death has not placed him where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 
Professors and critics have handled him more sorely than 
Satan, his friends, or his wife. They have laade him " sin 
witli his lips ; " his saddest disease he has caught at their 
hands ; his greatest calamity was his exposition. " Gh that 
mine adversary had written a book,'* said the patient 
man. Did he wish to explain it ? Then is he rightly 
treated, for the explainers have ploughed upon his back; 
they made long their furrows. Moses, says the Hebrew 
Scripture, was the most tormented of all the earth, but his 
trials in the wilderness were nothing to his sufferings on 
the rfkck of exegesis. The Critics and Truth have disputed 
over him as the Devil and Michael, but not without railing. 
The prophets had a hard time of it in their day and gener- 
ation; but Jeremiah was put into his darkest dungeon by 
Christian scholars ; Isaiah , was never so painfully sa^n 
asunder as by the interpreters, to whom facts are as no 
faces, and one day as a thousand years, in their chrono- 
lofff. Jonah and Dftniel weie never in such fatal jeopardy 
as at the present day. A choleric man in the Psalms could 
not curse his foes, but he uttered maledictions against 
"the enemies of the Church;^' nor speak of recovering 
from illness, but " he predicts nn event which took place 



write an Anacreontic, but he spake " of the Church and 
Christ,'' Nay, Daniel, Paul, and John must predict the 
"abomination of Rome;" all the great events as they 
take place, and even the end of the world, in the day 
some fanatical interpreter happens to live. Is the Bible 
the Protestant standard of faith? • Then it is more uncer- 
tain than the things to be measured. The cloud in Ham- 
let is not more variable than the "infallible rule" in:tho 
hands of the interpreters. The best things are capable of 
the worst abuse. AlaSj when shall Science and Religion 
have their place with the sons of men ? 

Now since Protestantism denied the Immanence of God 



a thousand years later. 
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in the OhuTch., as such, and flouted tlie claim to inspira- 
tion Mfhi'n made by any modem, it is plain there could b© 
no one Authoritative Church ; all qualitatively w^re equal, 
resting on the same foundation. Then admitting freedom 
of judgment, within the limits of the Bible, and ,^eat lati- 
tude in expoundiiig that ; not very often burning men for 
ioresy, — -though cases enough in point might easily be 
cited, — and encouraging great activity of mind, it led to 
diversity of opinions, sentiments, and pi-actice. This be- 
gan in the Reforaiers themselves. Religiop took different 
shapes in Ulrich von Hutten and. John Calvin. Men 
obeyed their natural affinities, and grouped themselves 
into sects, eacb of which recognizing the great principle 
of all Reiigioii ; the special doctrine of Christianity j the 
peculiar dogma of Protestantism has also some distinc- 
tive tenet of its own. Soon as the outward pressure of 
Papar hostility was somiewhat h'ghtened, these conflicting 
elements separated into several Churches. Now negle.ct- 
big those, with which we in New England have little to 
do, the rest may be divided into two parties, namely :— 

I. Those who set out from the idea that God is a Sove- 
reign. 

n. Those who set out from the idea that God is a Fa- 
ther. 1 

The theology and ethics, the virtue and vice, of each. r<^- 
quire a few words. 

I. The Pa/rty that sets out from the Sovereignty of God. 

This party takes the supematurial view before pointed 
out. It makes God an awful king. The imiverse shudders 
at' his presence. The thunder and earthquake are but 
faSht whispers of his wrath, as the magnificence of eaiiih. 
aid sky is but one ray out from the heaven of bis glory. 
Hte Kits in awful state. Human flesh quails at the thought 
of Him. It is terrible to fall into his hands, as fall we 
must. Man was made not.to be peaceful and bjessed, *but 
to serve the selfishness of the All-King, to glorify God ^d 
to' praise him. Originally, Man was made, pure and up- , 
"lipit. But in order to tempt beyond his strength the 
fiml creatiire he had made, God ^rbid him the exercise, of . 
ft BatiiiraI-ihWmati(in, kot evil in itself. Man disobeyed the 
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arbitraxy command. He " fell" His first sin brought on 
him the eternal yenger^nce of the all-powerful King ; hurl- 
ed him at once from his happiness; took from him the 
majesty of his nature ; left him poor, and impotent, and 
blind, and naked ; transmitting to each of his children all 
' the " guilt " of the primeval sin. Adam was the " federal 
♦ head of the him^kan race.^' " In Adam's fall we sinned all,'' 
Man has now no power of himself to discern good from 
evil, and follow the good. His best efforts are but filthy- 
rags" in God's sight; his prayer an "abomination." 
Man is bom "totally depraved." Sin is native in his 
bones. Hell is his birthright. To be anything accept- 
able to God he must renounce his " nature," violate the 
law of the soul. He is a worm of the dust, and turns this 
way and that, and up and down, but finds nothing in Na- 
ture to cling by and climb on. 

God is painted in the most awful colours of the Old 
Testament. The flesh quivers while we read, and the 
soul recoils upon itself with suppressed breath, ard ghastly 
face, and sickening heart. The very Heavens are not 
clean in his sight. The grim, awful Eling of the world, 
" a jealous God visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children ;" " angry with the wickod every day," and 
"keeping anger for ever;" " of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity," he hates Sin, though he created it, and Man, 
though he made him to fall, "with a perfect hatred." 
Vengeance is his, and he will repay. He must therefore 
punish Man with all the exquisite torture which infinite 
Thought can devise, and Omnipotence apply ; a Creditor, 
he exacts the uttermost farthing ; a King, upheld by his 
fury, the smallest offence is high-treason, the greatest of 
crimes. His code is Draconian ; he that offends in one 
point is guilty of all ; good were it for that man he had 
never been born; extremest vengeance awaits him; the 
jealous God wiU come upon him in an hour when he is not 
aware, and will cut him asiunder. Hence comes the doc- 
trine of "eternal damnation," a dogma which Epicurus 
and Strato would have called it blasphemy to teach. 

But God, though called personal, is yet infinite. Mercy 
therefore must be part of his nature. He desires to save 
man from the horrors of hell. Shall he change the nature 
of things ? That is impossible. Shall he forgive all man . 
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Jkind outright ? The infinite King forgive high- treason ! 
It is not consistent with divine dignity to forgive the 
smallest violation of his perfect law. A sin, however small, 
is " an infinite evil." He must have an infinite " satis- 
faction." All the human race are pvmers, by being bom 
of woman. The damning sin of Adam vests in all their 
bones. They must sufier eternal damnation to atone for 
their inherited sin, unless some " substitute " take their 
place. 

Now it has long been a maxim in the courts of law, — 
whence mary forensic terms have been taken and applied ' . 
to theology, — especially siuce the time of Anselm — that a 
man's property may sufier in the place of his persoQ,,and 
since his friends may transfer their property to him, they 
may .suffer in his place ** ;ncaiious punishment."' Thus 
before Almighty God, there may be a substitute for the 
sinner. This doctrine is a theological fiction. It is of the 
same family with what are called "legal fictions in the 
courts, and "practical fictions" in the street: a large and 
ancient family it must be confessed, that has produced 
ffreat names. But no man can be a substitute for another, 
for sin is infinite and he finite. Though all the liquid fires 
of hell be poured from eternity on the penitent head of 
the whole race, not a single sin, comnntted by one man, 
even in his sleep, could be thereby atoned for. An. infi- 
nite " ransom " must be paid to save a single soul. God's 

Mercy" ov< - ;omes his "Justice," for Man deserves 
nething but " damnation," He will provide the ransom. 
So he sent down his Son to fulfill all the law — ^which man • 
could not fulfil, — realize infinite goodness, and thus merit 
the infinite reward, and then suffer all the tortures of infi- 
nite sin, as if he had not fulfilled it, and thus prepare a 
ransom for all; "purchasing" their "salvation." Thus 
men are saved from hell, by the " vicarious suffering " of 
the Son. But this would leave -them in a negative state j 
not bad enough for hell ; not good enough for Heaven. 
The " merits " of the Son, as well as his sufferings, must 
be set down to their account, and thus man is elevated to 
Heaven by the " imputed righteousness " of the Son. 

But how can the Son uchieve these infijodte merits and 

' "Uai non habet in cnmena, luet m cute," is a maxim; and ita conversa 
yixAila good in theology. 
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endure tWs infinite tormeni; and redeem" and " save " 
the race ? He must be infinite, and then, it follows ; for all 
the actions of the Infinite are also infinite, in this logic. 
But two Infinites there cannot be. The Son, therefore, is 
the Father, and the Father the Son. God*s Justice is ap- 
peased by God's Mercy. God " sacrifices" God for the 
Rake, of men. Thus the infinite "satisfaction" is accom- 
plished ; with God, God has paid God the infinite ransom, 
for the infinite sin ; the " sacrifice " has been offered ; the 
" atonement completed ; we are bought with a price ;" 
" as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be ' made 
alive."' 

Now in the very teeth of logic this system under con- 
sideration maintains that God did not thus purchase the 
redemption of all, for such " forgiveness " would ill com- 
port with his dignity. Therefore certain "conditions" 
are to be complied with, before man is entitled to this 
salvation. God knew from all eternity who would be 
saved, and they are said to be " elected from before the 
*bundation of the world," to eternal happiness. God is 
the cause of their compliance — for men have no free-will,~ 
hence " fore-ordination j " they are hot saved by their own 
merit, but each by Christ's — ^hence " particular redemp- 
tion ; " having no will, they must be " called" and moved 
by God, and if elected must be, sure to come to him — . 
hence "effectual calling;" if to be saved, they must cer- 
tainly continue in " grace" — hence the "perseverance of 
the saints." The salvation of the " elect," the damnation 
of the non-elect, is all effected by the " decrees of God ;" 
the " agency of the Holy Spirit," the " satisfaction of 
Christ," all is a work of " divine griice." 

The doctrine of the " Trinity" has always been connect- 
ed with this system. It does not embrace three Gods, as 
it has been often alleged, bttt one God in three persons, 
as. the Hindoos have one God in thirty million persons, 
and ;the Pantheists one God in all persons and all things. 
The Father sits on the throne of his glory; the Son^ at 
his right hand, "intercede]^" for man; the' Holy Spirit 
"|)roceeds" from, the Father and the Son, " calls" the 
samts and makes them ^'persevere." This ddctrine of a' 
Trinity covers a truth, though it often conceals it. Its 
^ See Theunu, &o., Sermons III. IT. 
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religious significance — ^the same \ntix that of Poly^theisir.^ 
seems tp, l?e. this J God does not limit hiE!iae'.f mtKiu;tfc)LV 
unity of his essence, hut incarnates himself in man— hen(je 
the Son ; diffuses himself in space and in -spirit, works 
with men.bothito will and to do — hence the Holy Ghost.* 

1. Meriis of this Party. 

This party has great practical inerits. The doctrine 
sketched tibpye. shows the hat«fulnes8 of sin, the terrible 
eyilait brings upon the world. Alas, it nefed not' look long 
to 800 them. It shows Man at iSrst the child of God ; hold- 
ing 4aily.interooQrsa with the Father; enjoying thS Srap- 
tiires of Heaven on earthy but by one step, cast out, de- 
graded, lost, undone ! It shows the world full of sweet 
smishine, truth, beauty, love, till Sin entered, and then — 
' ■ the trail of the Serpent is over it all." It tells how sin 
benumb? the mind, palsies the heart, and shuts out wisdom 
at every entrance, bringing death to the intellect, death to 
th(^ affections, death to the soul. The great Etiemy of men 
is the child of sin. It teUs Man he is the son cf God, fallen 
from his high estate, and crushed by the Fall ; but he may 
yet return. Christ will bind up his wounds ; wash away 
all sin, with his blood, and he may start anew. It encourages 
m^n who are steeped in sin ; tells them they may yet return. 
It says, " Come unto Christ." But alas, the wcunded man, 
with no freedom, must wait till the Holy Ghost, like the 
good Samariten, bind up his wounds and bid him rise and 
wali:, If he is of the elect> tL-: invitation will come, and 
" each hopes he is of that blessed company. 

One excellence comes out of its very defect : it thinks 
nouQ pan bd saved but by accepting Christianity, a know- 
ledge of which comes though the letter of the Bible. There- 
fore it is indefatigable in sending Bibles and missionaries 
the world over., IS ihdj do littk good where they go, the 
veiy purpose and effort are good.' A man is always warmed 
by the smoke of his own generous sacrifice. 

It recommends an austere morality. It calk on men to 

repent; addresses rousing sermons to the fears of the 

wicked, and stira men whom higher motives would not 

^ .See.MigceUanies, Art. XII,, and Semoa of tbe BeUtion of Ecclenastical 
: laetitntions, &o. 
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woVe-f-ineA^lip' ask pay for goodKess. It has a deep re- 
verence for God ; and counts religion a reality j incists on 
a riglit heart It watches over sin with a jealous eye. 
Coming from a principle so deep as reverence for God 
believes it has all of truth in the lids of the Bible ; con- 
fiding in the intercession and atoiiement of Christ j setting 
before the righteous the certainty of God's aid if they are 
faithful, {•<> assure their perseverance, and promising all 
the rewards of heaven, it makes men strong, very strong. 
We see its infiuence, good and bad, on some of the fathers 
of New England, in their self-denial, their penitence, their 
ftustere devotion, the unconquerable daring, the religious 
awQ which marked those iron men. 

2. The Vices of this Party. 

If it have ^eat merits, it. has great faults, which come 
from its peculiar doctrine, while its merits have a deeper 
Boorce. ft makes God dark and awful ; a judge not a pro- 
tector i a king not a Father ; jealous, selfish, vindictive. 
He is the Draco of the Universe ; the Author of Sin, but 
its unforgiving avenger. Man must hate the picture it 
makes of God. He is the Jehovah of the book of Numbers, 
move cruel than Odin or Baal. He punishes sin — though 
its Author— for his own glory, not for Man's benefit and 
correction. All the lovely traits of divine character it 
bestows upon the Son ; he is mild and beautiful as God is 
awful and morose. Men rush from the Father; they flee 
to the Son. Its rehgion is Fear of God, not love of him, 
for Man cannot iove what is not lovely. 

Thisf system degrades Man. It deprives him of freedom. 
It makes him not only the dwarf of himself— for the actual 
man is ')at the dwarf of the ideal and possible man — ^bnt a 
being hapless and ill-bom ; the veriest worm that crawls 
the globe. To take a step toward Heaven he niust deny 
his nature, and crucify himself. Ele is bom totally de- 
praved, and laden besides with the eins of Adam. He cjmi 
do nothing to recover from these sms j the righteousness 
of Christ 10 the only ground of the sinner's justification ; 
this righteousness is received through "faith," which is 
" the gift of God,*' and so " salvation is wholly of grace.?' 
The salvation of Man is wrought for, him, not by him. It 
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logically annihilates the difference between good and evil, 
denying the ultimate value of a manly life. It takes out of 
the pale of humanity ita fairest sons, prophets, saints, 
aposties, Moses, Jesus, Paui, and makes their character 
miraculous, not manly. It tears off the crown of royalty 
from Ilan, makes Jesus a aod ; does not tell us we are 
bora sons of God, as much as Jesus, and may stand as 
close to God. It does not tell of God now, near afc hand, 
but a long while ago. It makes the Bible a tyrant of the 
soul. is our master in all departments of thought. 
Science must lay his kingly head in the dust ; Reason veil 
her majestic countenance j Conscience bow him to the 
earth; Affection keep silence when the pi lest uplifts the 
Bible. Man is subordinate to the apocryphal, ambiguous, 
imperfect, and often erroneous Scripture of the Word ; 
the Word itself, as it comes straightway from the fountain 
of Truth, through Reason, Conscience, Affection, and the 
Soul, he must not have. It takes the Bible for God's 
statute-book j combines old Hebrew notions into a code of 
ethics; takes figures for fact ; settles qnestions in Morals 
and Religion by texts of Scripture ! It can justify any- 
thing out of the Bible. It wars to the knife against gaiety 
of heart ; condemns amusement as sinful ; sneers at Com- 
mon^ Sense; spits upon Reason, calling it "carnal;" 
appeals to low and selfish aims — to Fear, the most selfish 
and base of all passions. Fear of hell is the bloody knout 
with which it scourges reluctant flesh across the finite 
world, and whips him smarting into Heaven at last. It 
.does n6t know that goodness is its own recompense, and 
vice its own torture ; that judgment takes place daily, and 
\God*8 laws execute themselves. Shall I be bribed to good- 
jji^by hope of Heaven; or driven by fear of heU? It makes 
'men do nothing from the love of what is good, beautiful, 
add true. It asks. Shall a man love goodness as a picture, 
Icar itself ? Its divine life is but a good bargair . It makes 
day of judgment; heaven and hell to begin after death, 
: wjdle goodness is Heaven, and vice Hell> now and for ever. 
: It makes Religion unnatural to men, and of course hos- 
i;tS© ; Christianity alien to ^he soul. It paves Hell with 
|i!liildren'8 bones; has a personal Devil in the world, to 
|lttu?ry the land, and Ivire or compel men to eternal w;oe. 
m» uod is diabolical. It puts an Intercessor between God 
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and Man j if-elies on the Advocate Catmot the Infinite 
loVe Ms frail cluldren wJihbut teaaiag ? Needs He a chan- 
cellor, to advise Him to use forgiveness and mercy ? Can 
men approach the Bvery-where present only by attorney, 
as a l:^ggar comes to a Turkish king ? Awiay with such 
folly. Jesu$ of Nasiareth bears his own sins, not another's. 



ness out' of in© is not mine; helps me r' ore thaoj, 
another's food feeds or Ms sleep refreshes . . . Adapa's. , 
Bin> — ^it was Adam's afiairj not mine. 

This i^stem applies to God the language pf kings'/ 
courts, ferfal, sentence,' judgment, pardon, satisfactiouj, 
allegiance, day of judgment, Like a courtier it lays stress 
on forms— baptism, which in itself is nothing but a dis- 
pensatioii of water ; the Lord's Supper, which of itself is 
nothing but a dispensation of wine ftnd bread. It dwells in ; 
professions of faith ; watches for God's honour. It makes 
mfett stiff, unbending, cold, formal, austere, seldom lovely. 
They have the strength of the Law, not the beauty of the 
Gospel; ihe cunning of the Pharisee,n6t the simplicity of the. 
Christian. Ton know its followers soon as you see themj 
the rose is faded out of their cheeks ; their mouths drocJp- 
ing and sad; their appearance says, Alas, my feUow-wonn ! 
there is no more sunshinOj, for the world is damned ! It 
is a faith of stem, morose men, well befitting the desceild- 
ants of Odin, and his iron peers ; its Religion is a prin- 
ciple, not a sentiment; r, foreign matter importyd into the 
soiil, by forethought and resolution ; not a native foun- 
tain of joy and gladness, leaping up in winter's frost and, 
summer's gl&dness, playing in the sober autumn, or the 
suiishine of spring. Its Christianity is Jfrozen mercury in 
thebosoni of the warm-hearted Christian, , who, by nature, 
wotdd go straight to God, jpray as , sppntian^oua 
blac&bird sings, love a thousand lames ^hei-e he hated no^ 
onoei and count a divine life the groatefjt good in this , 
worid, and ask nothing more in thisi nett. The Heaven of; 
this system is a gtaud pay-day, where KumUity is to ^^va 
its coiEkch and six, forsooth, because she hais been, hum^ 
the-S&.inta aiid Martyrs, who bore tritds in the.wqrld^ are, 
to take their ve%eance by shoutiiig " Hallelmiah^ jGlo^ 
God," when they ^ee the anguish of their old pe?f^ecti|<i>rsi, 
and the " siittdke ctf their tprment ^cend^lg. ijpl^ j^or Wfp 
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and ever." Do the joys of Pararf'-se pall on the pleasure- 
jaded sense of the " Elect ?" They look off in the distancse 
to the tortures of the damned, where Destnlction is naked 
before them, and Hell hath no covering j where the Devil 
with his angels stirreth up the embers of the fire which is 
never quenched ; where the doubters, whom the Church 
could neither answer nor put to silence ; where the great 
men of antiquity, Cpnfucius, Budha, Hermes, HSoroaster, 
Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle ; where 
the men, great, and gifted, and glorious, who mocked at 
difficulty, softened the mountains of despair, and hewed a 
path amic" the trackless waste, that mortal feet might 
tread the way of peace j where the great men of modem 
) times, who would not insult the Deity by bowing to the 
foolish word of a hireling priest — ^where all these writhe in 
thi-vir tortures, turn and turn and find no ray, but yeU iu 
fathomless despair ; and when the Elect behold all this, 
they say, sfcrikmg on their harps of gold, " Aha ! We are 
comforted and Thou art tormented, for the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth, and our garments are washed white 
in the blood of the Lamb." 

This system exists nowhere in its perfection; that is, 
only ideal. It is incarnated imperfectly in many forms. 
But it is the groundwork of the Popular Theology of New 
England.' It appears variously modified in all the chief 
denominations of North America and Great Britain. No 
; one of all the sects which represen<-« it but has great oxcel- 
' lencies in spite of this hateful system. Each of them io 
doing a good but imperfect work, A rude nation must 
havp a rude doctrine. Yet such is the system on which 
: they rest their Theology. Though their Religion, say 
^ what they will, comes from no such quarter. This system 
r, is older than Protestantism, and is the child of many 
i fathers. However it is continually approaching its end. 
ft The battering-ram which levelled the philosophy of the 
I Stagirite and the schoolmen, wiU beat, ere long, on the 
^ ^Theology of the Church, and how shall it stand ? It is 
leased on a He, and that lie undermined. A man who 

P • I have been careful not to cite authorities lest individual ehttrehet or wriUrit 
p^ould be dtiemed responsible for the sin of the mass. But / Aavtf not tpohm 
W-jieiihout book. 
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loves wife and child, and would die any death to save a 
friend, will be slow to believe in total depravity > he that 
sees a swarm of bees in summer, or hears the blacjcbird 
sing in his honeysuckle, will not beHeve God is a devil, 
though aU the divines in the Church quote the Fathers and 
Scriptures to prove it. God speaks truth always ; wiU the 
pulpit prevail against Him ? The sands of th' . Ineology 
are numbered, and its glass shaken. 

n. The Pa/rty that sets out from the Paternity of Ood. 

This system makes God not a Eng but a Father and 
Mother, infinite in power, wisdom, and love. His love rays 
out in every direction, seeking to bless the all of things. 
The world, its overarching heavens, its ocean, its moun- 
tains, its flowers that brighten in the sunbeam ; the crim- 
son and purple that weave a lustrous veil for the face of 
Day, at the rising and decline of light; the. living things 
of earth, beast, bird, fish, insect, so full of happiness that 
the world hums with its joy,— all these it coimts but a 
whisper of God^s goodness, though all which l^hese babbling 
elements can teach. It sees the same in the Bible, for it 
will see itself, and walks in the shade of its own halo of 
glory, and so treads on rainbows where it steps. 

This doctrine of God^s goodness is a mighty truth, 
poorly apprehended as yet, though destined to a great 
work, and development which shall never end. Men can 
only see in God what is in themselves. Their conception 
of God cannot transcend their own ideal stature of spirit. 
Since goodness is not active in most men, nor love pre- 
dominant, they see God as Power to be feared ; at best as 
Wisdom to be reverenced ; not as Goodness to be loved ; 
nor can they till themselves become lovely. 

1. The Merits of this PaHy. 

\j The merits of this system are very great. It makes 
goodness the cause of all. God made the world to bless 
at. His love flowed forth a celestial stream that sparkles 
in the sky, surrounding the world. Apparent evils are 
but good in disguise, aave only sin, and this Man brings 
on himself, through the imperfection of his nature^ pro* 
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gressive and free. Goodness is infinite, but sin and evil 
finite. It sees a perfect system of optimism everywhere. 
-The infinite Love must desire the best thing, the infinite 
Wisdom devise means for that end, and the infinite Power 
bring about the result. All things aie overruled for good 
at the last. Sin is a point which mistaken men pass 
through in their de\"elopmeiit. Sufiering is Man's in- 
structor. It was good for Isaiah and Stephen and Paul to 
boar the burdens they bore ; Aflfiiction is success in a 
mask. It makes the world look fair and the face joyftil. 
It hears the word of Love even in the voice of the earth- 
quake and the tread of the pestilence. Evil is 7aot ultimate 
but transient. It tells man of his noble nature ; his - lofty 
duty ; his fair destination if faithful. It makes Eehgion 
natural to Man j bids him obey its law and be blessed ; 
not to be good or do good for fear of Hell or hope of 
Heaven, but for itself. It would not have men fear God 
— ^the Religion of the Old Testament ; but love him — the 
Eehgion of the New Testament. It teUs us we are made 
for progressive goofbiess here, and Heaven hereafter. It 
denies original sjj., or admitting that, makes it of no 
•effect, for Christ has restored all to their first estate; thus 
avoiding the logical absurdity of the last form. Ite Hell 
is not eternal, for the Infinite Love of God must make the 
whole of existence a blessing to each man. God is so 
lovely tiiat we flee, as children, to his arms, a refiige from 
all the troubles, follies, and sins of life. It shows this un- 
containable goodness in earth and sea and sky; in the 
prophets and apostles, sent to bless ; in Jesus, the noble 
man who came to help the world — ^to seek and save the 
lost. It fills the soul with tranquillity, peace, and exceed- 
ing trust in God. Serenely the man goes about his duties ; 
is not borne down with his cross, though never so weighty ; 
looks on and smiles, fearing no evil but error and leSk of 
faith. As he looks back, he sees an end of his perfection, 
but does not despair at tibe broadness of the divine law, 
though his steps totter in this infancy of his being, for he 
sees worlds open before him, where a stronger sunlight 
- and a purer sky await him ; where Reason, Conscience, 
the Affections, and the Soul shall finish their perfect work, 
and he shall not be weary with his walk, nor faint though 
he runs. 

20* 
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This system allows no ultimate eyil, ha a background of 
God ; believes in no vindictive punishment. The woes of 
sin are but its antidote. Sufi'ering comes from wron^- 
dcing, as well-being from virtue. If there be suffering m 
the next world, it is, as ia this, but the medicine of the 
sickly soul. It allows no contradiction between God's 
Justice and Mercy. We require to be reconciled with Him, 
not He with us. We love Him soon as seen. It makes 
religion inward ; of the life and heart ; the Son's service, 
not the Slave's j a sentiment, as well as principle ; an en- 
couragement no less than a restraint. God seeks to pour 
himself into the heart, as the sun into the roses of June. 
These are no vulgar merits.* 

2. The Defects and Vices of this Party. 

So far as this system is derived from its fundamental 
Idea, it has no defect nor vice, for the Idea is absolute and 
answers to the fact that God is good. But the absurdities 
of other forms mingle then* pestilent breath with the 
fragrance of truth; and the party that poorly espouses 
this divine idea has its defects. Men do not see the sinful- 
ness of sin; underrate the strength of human passion, 
cupidity, vnrath, selfishness, intrenched in the institutions 
of the world, and belonging to the present low stage of 
civilization. They reflect too little on the evil that comes 
from violating the law of God ; overlook the horrors of 
outraged consr'ience, and do not remember that suffering 
must last as long as error, and man only can remove that 
from himself. They are not sufficiently zealous to do good 
to others, in a spiritual way. 

This party has also its redundancies. It has taken much 
from the imgrateful doctrines of the darker system. Its 
followers rely on Authority, as all Protestants have done. 
They make a man depend on Christ, who died centuries 
ago — not on himself, who lives now ; forgetting that it ia 
not the death of Jesus that helps us, but the death of Sin 
in our heart ; not the life of Jesus, the personal Christ, 
however divine, but the life of Goodness, Holiness, Love, 
in our own heart. A Christ outside the man is nothing ; 
his divine life nothing. God is not a magician to blot gia 
» Theism, &c., Sermons Y-— X. 
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out of the soul, and make men the same as if they had 
never sinned. Each man must he his own Christ, or he is 
no Christian. 

No sect has fully developed t^^e doctrine that is legiti- 
mately derived from this absjiute Idea. When its time 
comes it will annihilate this poor theology of our time, 
and give Man his birthright. Some have attempted the 
work in all ages, and shared the fate of men before their 
time. Their bones lie mouldering in many a spot, accui'sed 
of Tien. They bore a prophet's mission, and met his fate. 
Their seed has not perished out of the earth. 

This doctrine in some measure tinges the faith of all 
sects with its rosy light. It abates the austerity of the 
Calvinist, the exclusiveness of the Baptist ; does a great 
work in the camp of the Meiihodist. All Churches have 
some of it, from the Episcopalian to the Mormonite, though 
in spite of their theology. There is something so divine 
in Religion, that it softens the ruggedest natures, and lets 
light even into theology. The sects, however, which chiefly 
rely upon it, are the Universalists, the Eestorationists, 
and Unitarians. But how poorly they do their work ; with 
what curtains of darkness do they overcloud the holy of 
holies ! What poor ineptitudes do they offer us in the 
midst of the sublimest doctrines; how does the timid 
httleness of their achievement, or eudeavour, stand re- 
buked before Absolute Religion j before the motto on the 
banner of Christianity : God is Love ! Wliat despair of 
Man, of Reason, of Goodness ; what bowing and cringing 
to tradition ! Are not men bom in our time as of old, cr 
has a race of Liliputs and Manikins succeeded to Mose?, 
Socrates, Jesus, and Paul ? But this must pass. The two 
former have at their basis the old supernatural theology, 
and differ from the strictest sect mainly in their exegesis ; 
they would believe anything which the Bible taught. 
They are, however, doing a great work. But the latter 
are of more importance in this respect, and, though few in 
numbers, deserve a notice by themselves. 



Of the UnitaHans, and their present Position. 
At first the ''.Unitarian heresy," as it was presump- 
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tuously called, was a protest against the unreasonable and 
unscriptural doctrines of the Church; a protest on the 
part of Eeason and Conscience ; an attempt to apply good 
sense to theology, to reconcile Knowledge with Belief, 
Reason with Revelation, to humanize the Church. Its 
theology was of the supernatural character mingled with 
more or less of naturalism and spiritualism. It held to 
the first positive principles of the Reformation — the Bible 
and Private Judgment. Contending, as it must, with the 
predominant sects, then even more arrogant and imperious 
than now — ^perhaps not knowing so well the ground they 
stood on — its work, like most Reformations, was at first 
critical and negative. It was a " Statement of Reasons for 
not believing certain doctrines, very justly deemed nofc 
scriptural. Thus ifc protested against the Trinity, total 

i depravity, vindictive and eternal punishment, the common 
doctrines of the satisfaction of Christ, the malevolent 
character ascribed to God by the popular theology. It 
recommended a deep, true Morality lived for its own 
sake ; perhaps sometimes confounded Morality with Piety. 
To make sure of Heaven, it demanded a manly hfe, laying 

V moie stress on the character than the creed ; more on 
honesty, diligence, charity, than on grace before meat, or 
morning and evening prayers. In point of moral and re- 
ligious life, as set forth in the two Great Commands, its 
advocates fear no comparison with any sect. It was not 
boastful, but modest, cautious, unassuming ; mindful of its 
own afiairs ; not giving a blow for a blow, nor returning 
abuse — of which there was no lack — ^with similar abuse. It 
had a great work to do, and did it nobly. The spirit of 
reformers was in its leading men. The sword of polemic 
theology rarely fell into more just and merciful hands. 
But the time has not come to celebrate with due honour the 
noble heart, the manly forbearance, the Christian heroism 
of those who have gone where the weary are at rest, or 
who yet linger here. They fought the battle like Christian 
scholars, long and well. The sevenfold shield of Orthodoxy 
was clove asunder, spite of its gorgon head. Its terrible 
spear, with its " five points," was somewhat blunted. 

Thus far Unitariauism was but carrying out the prin- 
ciples of the Protestant Reformation, to got at the pure 
doctrines of Scripture, which was still- the standard of 
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faitt. Some, it seems, silently abandoned tlie divixie and 
infallible character of the Old Testament — as Sociiius had 
done — -but clang strongly as ever to that of the Naw Tes- 
tament, while they admitted the greatest latitude in the 
criticism and exegesis of that collection. The Unitarians 
were at first the most reasonable of sectarians. The Bible 
was their creed. Thinking men, who would conclude for 
themselves, say the Church what it might say, naturally 
came up to Unitarianism. Hence its growth in the most ^ 
highly cultivated portion of the New World, and the most 
moi-al, it has been said. Men sick of the formality, the 
doctrines, the despotism of other sects > disgusted with 
the sophistry whose burrow was in. the Church ; pained at 
the charlatanry which anointed dulness sometimps showed, 
as the clerical mantle blew aside, by chance — these also 
came up to the Unitarians. Besides these, perhaps men 
of no spiritual faith, who hated to hear hell mentioned, or 
to have piety demanded, came also, hoping to have less 
required of them. Pious men, hungering and thirsting 
after truth — ^men bom religious, found here their home, 
where the Mind and the Soul were both promised their 
riglits. This explains the growth of the sect. The Unita- 
rians, seeing the violence, the false zeal, of other sects, 
the compassing of sea and land to make a proselyte, went, 
it may be thought, to the opposite extreme, in some cases. 
They were called " cold,*^ and were never accused of car- 
rying matters too fast and too far, and pushing Religion 
to extremes. They were never good fighters, unless when 
occasion compelled. They stood on the defensive, and 
never crossed their neighbour's borders, except to defend 
their own. They thought it better to live down an oppo- 
nent, than to talk him down, or even hew him down, — 
the old theological way of silencing an adversary whom it' 
was difficult to answer. 

Still, however, it seems there always were in their ranks 
men who thought freedom was too free; that "there 
must be limits to free inquiry," even within the canon ; / 
and Unitarians must have a " creed ' Others began to 
look into the mythology of the Old Testament, and to talk 
very freely about the imperfections in the New Testa- 
ment. Some even doubted if the whale swallowed Jonah. 
* It has since been made, aud such a creed ! 
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"Biblical criticism'** opened men's eyes, and "terrible 
questions " were asked ; great problems were coming up 
wliicb Lutlier never anticipated, for mankind Las not stood 
still for tbree centuries, but has studied science and .his- 
tory, and learned somb things never known before. 

At length the negative work was well over, and the 
hostile forces of other sects "were withdrawn, or the war 
changed into an armed neutrality, at most "a war of 
posts." The Christian name," however, is not yet 
allowed the Unitarians by their foes, and a hearty raalO" 
diction, a siy curse, or a jealous caution, shows even at 
this day the spirit that yet keeps its " theological odiiun," 
venomous as before. It is no strange thing for Unitarians 
to be pronounced Infidels, and remanded to Hell by their 
fellow Christians ! Now the time has come for Unitarian- 
ism — representing the movement party in theological 
/affairs — to do something ; develope the truth it has borne, 
^ latent and unconscious, in its bosom. It is plain what the 
occasion demands. Good sense must be apphed to The- 
ology, Religion applied to hfe, both to be done radically, 
fearlessly, with honest earnestness j assumptions must be 
^' abandoned ; the facts sougbt for ; the?r relation and their 
law detemained, and thus truth got at. Did the early 
Reformers see all things j are we to stop where they 
stopped, and because they stopped? All false assump- 
tions must be laid aside. The very foundation of Protest- 
antism — the infaUibility of Scripture— is that a Fact, or a 
No-Fact? But this is just the thing that is not done; 
which Unitarianism is not doing. The Trojan horse of 
sectarian organization is brought into the citadel with the 
usual effect upon that citadel. The " Unitarian sect " is 
divided. There is an "Old School," and a "New SchooV-" 
V' as it is called, and a chasm between them, not wide, as 
yet, but very deep. "The Old School" holds, in part, to 
, the first principles of the Reformation ; sees no further \ 
differs theoretically from the "Orthodox" party, in ex- 
egesis, and that alone ; like that is ready to believe any- 
thing which has a Thus-saith-the-Lord before it, at least 
if we may judge from the issue so often made j its Chris- 
tianity rests on the Authority of Jesus j that on the au- 
thority of his miracles j and his miracles on the testimony 
of the Evangehats. Therefore it is just as certain there is 
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a God, or an immortal soul, and religiou»^ dutios, as it is 
certain thsit Jesus raised Lazarus from th^ dead, or that 
John wrote the fourth Gospel and never miiJ.-; a mistake 
in it I It has somehody^s word for it. But , nose ? Its 
religious doctrine is legitimated only by the sensations of 
the apostles. This party says, as the Unitarian fathers 
never said : There must be limits to free inquiry ; we 
must not look into the grounds of religious belief, lest 
they be found no grounds ; "where ignorance is bUss 't is 
folly to be wise ! " The old landmarks must not b'^ passed 
by, nor the Bible questioned as to its right to be master 
over the soul. Christianity must be rested on the authority 
of Christ, and that on the miracles, and the wordja , of the 
New Testament. We must not inquire into their authority. 
If there is a contradiction between the Word of the New 
Testament and Reason, why the "Word^' must be be- 
lieved in spite of Reason, for we can be much more certain 
of what we read than of what we know ! 

Thus the old school assumes a position abhorred by 
primitive Unitarianism, which declared that free inquiry / 
should never stop but with a conviction of truth. Unita- 
rianism, as represented by the majority of its adherents, 
refuses to fall back on Absolute Religion and Morality, 
with no reliance on Form, Tradition, Scripture, personal 
Authority. It creeps behind texts, usage, and does not 
look facts in the face. The cause, in part, is plain as 
noonday. It is connected with a poor and sensual philoso- 
phy, the same in its basis with that which gave birth to 
the selfish system of Paley, the scepticism of Hume, the 
materialism of Hobbes, the denial of the French Deists ; 
the same philosophy which drives other sects in despair to 
their supernatural theory. This cuts men off from direct 
communion with God, and curtails all their efforts. Unita- ^ 
rianism, therefore, is in danger of becoming a truncated 
Bupematuralism, its apex shorn off; all of supernatoraHsm 
but the supernatural. With a philosophy too rational to 
go to th6 full length of the supernatural theory, too sen- 
sual to embrace the spiritual method and ask no person to 
li).ediate between man and God, it oscillates between the 
two j humanizes the Bible, yet calls it miraculous ; be- 
lieves in man's greatness, freedom, and spiritual nature, 
yet asks for a Mediator i^nd Redeemer, and says, Christ 
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established a .-.ew relation "between Man and Godj" it 
admits man caa pray for liimseif, and God hear foi him- 
self, and yet prayc in the name of Christ/' and trusts an 
" intercessor.'^ It consurea the traditionary sects, yet sits 
itself among the tombs, end mourns over things past and 
gone ; believes the humanity of Jesus, that he was a 
raodel-man for us all, yet his miraculous birth likewise 
and miraculous powers, and makes hira an anomalous and 
impossible being. It blinds men's eyes with the letter, 
yet bids them look for the spirit ; stops their ears with 
texts of the Old Testament, and then asks them to listen 
to the voice of God in their hoart ; it reverences Jesus 
manfully, yet denounces all such as preach Absolute Re- 
ligion and Morality, as he did, on its own authority, with 
nothing between them and God, neither tradition nor 
person. Well might a weeping Jeremiah say of it, " Alas 
for thee, now hast thou forsaken the promise of thy youth, 
the joy of thine espousals ! " or with the son of Sirach, 
" How wise wast thou in thy youth, and as a flood filled 
with understanding. Thy soul covered the whole earth j 
Ihy name went far xmio the islands, and for thy peace 
thou wast beloved ; the countries marvelled at thee for thy 
songs afid proverbs, and parables, and interpretations/ 
but by thy body wast thou brought into subjection ; thou 
didst stain thine honour, so that thou broughtest wrath 
i^pon thy children, and was grieved for thy folly ! " It 
has not kept its faith. It clings to the skirts of tradition, 
s/ which, " as a scarecrow in a garden of cucumbers — keep- 
eth nothing." It would believe nothing not reasonable, 
and yet all things scriptural ; so it will not look facts in 
the face, and eay. This is in the Bible, yes, in the New 
Testament, but out of Reason none the less. So with 
perfect good faith, it "explains away'' what is ofiensive: 
This is not in the canon. That is a false interpretation.'" 
To such a proficiency has this art of explaining away been 
carried that the Scripture is a piece of wax in the Unita- 
rian hand, and takes any shape : the Devil is an oriental 
figure of speech ; Paul believed in him no more than Peter 
Ijayle ; the miraculous birth of Jesus, the ascension in the 
body, the stories of Abraham, Jonah, Daniel, are "true as 
sj-mbols not as facts ; " Moses and Isaiah never speak of 
Jerfus in the Law and the Prophets, yet Jesus is right 
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when lie says thoy did ; David in the Psalm is a sick man, 
speaking only of himself, but when Simon Peter quotes 
that Psalm, the inspired king is predicting Jesus of Naza- 
reth ! * These things are notorious facts. K the Athaua- 
sian Creed, the thirty-nine articles of the English church, 
and the Pope's hull " Unigenitus," could be found in a 
Greek manuscript, and proved the work of an " inspired " 
apostle, no doubt Unitarianism would in good faith e^^lain 
all three, and deny they taughj; the doctrine of the Trinity 
or the fall of man. The Unitarian doctrine of inspiration 
• — can any one tell what it is ? 

But let the sect be weighed in an even balance,, its the- 
ological defects be set off against the vast service it has 
done, and is Suill doing for morals and religion. But this 
is not the place for its praise. Of the " new school " of 
Unitarians, if such it may be called, embracing as it does <• 
men of the greatest possible di\rersity of religious senti- 
ment and opinion — it is not decorous to speak hero. 

Now Unitarianism must do one of two things, affirm the 
great doctrines of Absolute Religion — teaching that man 
is greater than the Bible, ministry, or church, that God is 
still immanent in mankind, that man saves himself by his 
own and not another's character, that a perfect manly life 
is the true service, and the only service God requires, the 
only source of well-being now or ever- — it must do this, or 
cease to represent the progress of man in theology, and 
then some other will take its office ; stand God-parent to 
the fair child it has brought into the world, but dares not 
own.^ 

To sum up what has been said : — ^wo see that the Catho- 
lic and the Protestant party both start with a false assump- 
tion, the Divinity of the Churches, or that of the Bible ; 
both claim mastery over the Soul ; but both fail to give or 
allow the Absolute Religion. Both set bounds to Mar, 

' Dr "Palfrey's -work on the Old Testament by one of its most distinguwlied 
scholars, finds small favour with this party, '.'uough, excepting the valuable works 
of Dr Geddes above referred to, it is the only attempt evor made in the English 
tongue to look the facts of the Old Testament manfully in the face ! 

2 The above was written in 1841, since then the American tTnitarians, as a 
Body, have retreated still further back, siding with Mediceval Theology and 
Amdricau Slavery. 
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wMcli must be readied if they are not already. Both re- 
present great truths, out of which their excellence and 
power proceed^ but both great falsehoods, which impover- 
ish their excellence, ilach is too narrow for the Soul; 
should the persons who sit in these Churches rise to the 
stature of men, they must carry away roof and steeple, for 
Man is greater thaT. the Churches he allows to tyrannize 
over him. 



CHAPTER YI. 

OF THE PAETY THAT AUE NEITHEE CATHOLICS NOE 
PROTESTANTS. 

This party has an Idea wider and deeper than that of 
the Catholic or Protestant, namely, that God stiU inspires 
men as much as ever ; that he is immanent in spirit as in 
space. For the present purpose, and to avoid circumlocu- 
tion, this doctrine maybe called Spieitualism. This reHea 
on no Church, Tradition, or Scripture, as the last ground 
and infallible rule ; it counts these things teachers, if they 
teach, not masters ; helps, if they help us, not authorities. 
It relies on the divine presence in the Nature of Man ; the 
eternal Word cf God, which is Truth, as it speaks through 
the faculties he has given. It believes God 13 near the soul, 
as matter to the sense ; thinks the canon of revelation not 
yet closed, nor God exhauste<l lo sees him in- Nature's 
perfect work ; hears him all true Scripture, Jewish or 
Phoenician ; feels him in the aspiration of the heart ; stoops 
at the same fountain \vdth Moses and Jesus, and is filled 
with living water. It calls God Father and Mother, not 
'King ; Jesus brother, not Redeemer ; Heaven home ; Re- 
ligion nature. It loves and trusts, but does not fear. It 
sees in Jesus a man living manhke, highly gifted, though 
not without errors, and Hving with earnest and beautiful 
fidelity to God, stepping thousands of years before the race 
of men ; the profoundest rehgious genius God has raised 
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up, whose words and works help ua to form and devalopa 
the idea of a complete religious man. But he lived for 
himself; died for liimself ; worked oat his own salvation, 
and we must do t'ue same, for one man cannot live for 
another more than he can eat or sleep for him. It is no 
personal Christ, but the Spirit of Wisdom, Holiness, Love, 
that creates the ^'^ell-being of men ; a life at one with God. ^ 
The divine incarnation is in all mankind. 

The aim it proposes \& a complete union of Man with ^ 
God, till every action, thought, wish, leeling, is in perfect 
harmony with the divine will. The "Christianity'' it 
rests in is not the point Man goes through in his progress, 
as the KationaUst, not the point ^od goes through in hia 
development, as the Supematuralist maintains j but Abso- 
lute E«ligion, the point where Man's will and God's will 
are one and the same. Its Source is absolute, its Aim 
absolute, its Method absolute. It lays down no creed; 
asks no symbol ; reverences exclusively no time nor place, 
and therefore can use all time and every place. It reckons 
forms useful to such as they help j one man may commune 
with God through the bread and the wine, emblems of the 
body that was broke, and the blood that was shed, in the 
cause of truth ; another may hold communion through the 
moss and the violet, the mountain, the ocean, or thel^ 
Scripture of suns, which God has writ in the sky ; it does 
not make the means the end; it prizes the signification 
more than the sign. It knows nothing of that puerile 
distinction between Eeason and Revelation; never finds 
the alleged contradiction between Good Sense and Eeli- 
gion. Its Temple is all space ; its Shrine the good heart ; 
its Creed aU truth; its Eitual works of love and utility; 
its Profession of faith a manly life, works without, faith with- 
in, love of God and man. It bids man do duty, and take 
what comes of it, grief or gladness. In every desert it 
opens fountains of living water ; gives babn for every 
wovmd, a pillow in all tempests, tranquillity in each dis- 
tress. It does good for goodness' sake ; asks no pardon 
for its sins, but gladly serves out the time. It is meek 
and reverent of truth, but scorns aU falsehood, though 
upheld by the ancient and honourable of the earth. It v 
bows to no idols, of wood or flosh, of gold or parchment, 
or spoken wind ; neither Mammon, neither the Church, 
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nor the Bible, nor yet Jesus, but God only. It takes all 
helps it can get ; counts no good word profane, though a 
heathen spoke it ; no lie sacred, though the greatest pre 
^/phet had said the word. Its redeemer is within; its 
salvation within ; its heaven and its oracle of God. It falls 
back on perfect Religion ; ask^ no more ; is satisfied with 
i;o less. The personal Jesus is its encouragement, for he 
helps reveal the possible of man. Its watchword is, Bs 
Kperpect as God. With its eye on the Infinite, it goes 
through the striving and the sleep of life ; equal to duty, 
not above it ; fearing not whether the ephemeral wind 
blow east or west. It has the strength of the Hero ; the 
tranquil sweetness of the Saint. It makes each man his 
own priest j but accepts gladly him that speaks a holy 
word. Its prayer in words, in works, in feeling, in 
thought, is this. Thy will be done ; its Church that oif all 
holy souls, the Church of the first-born, called by what- 
ever name.* 

Let others judge the merits and defects of this scheme. 
It has never organized a Church ; yet in aU a^es, from the 
earliest, men have, more or less freely, set forth its doc- 
trines. We find these men among the despised and for- 
saken. The world was not ready to receive them. They 
httve been stoned and spit upon in aU the streets of the 
world. The " pious " have burned them as haters of God 
and man ; the " wicked " called them bad names and let 
them go. They have served to flesh the swords of the 
CathoHc Party, and feed the fires of the Protestant. But 
flame and steel will not consume them. The seed they 
have sown is quick in many a heart ; their memory blessed 
by such as Hve divine. These were the men at whom the 
world opens wide the mouth and draws out the tongue 
and utters its impotent laugh ; but they received the fire 
of God on their altar, and kept Hving its sacred flame. 
They go on the forlorn hope of the race ; but Truth puts a 
wall of fire about them and holds the shield over their head 
in the day of trouble. The battle of Truth seems often 
lost, but is always won. Her enemies but erect the bloody 
scaffolding were the workmen of God go up and down, and 

' It is unupcegsary to enlarge on this scheme, sinca so much has teen said of 
it already. See Book I. ch. vii. § 3, and Book II. oh. -viii., and Bock IIL 
ch. T. 'vL 
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witli divine hands build wiser tlian they know. When the 
scaffolding falls the temple will appear. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE FINiCL ANSWER TO THE QUESTION. 

Now then, if it be asked, what relation the Church sus- 
tains to the religious Element, the answer is plain : The 
Soul is greater than the Church. Religion, as Reason, is 
of God; the Absolute Religion, and therefore eternal, 
based on God alone ; the Christian Churches, Catholic and 
Protestant, are of men, and therefore transient. Let them 
say their say ; man is God^s child, and free of their tyranny ; 
he must not accept their limitations, nor bow to their 
authority, but go on his glorious way. The Churches are 
a human affair quite as much as the State ; ecclesiastical, 
like political institutions, are changeable, human, subject 
to thei caprices of public opinion. The divine right of kings , 
to bear away over the Body, and the divine right of the 
Churches to rule over the Soul, both rest on the same 
foundation — on a lie. 

The Christian Church, like Fetichism and Polytheism^ 
like the State, has been projected out of man in his de- 
velopment and passage through the ages; its several 
phases correspond to Man's development and civilization, 
and are inseparable from it. They are the index of the 
condition of Man. They bear theii justification in them- 
selves. They could not have been but as they were. To 
censure or approve Catholicism, or Protestantism, is to 
censure or approve the state of the race which gave rise 
to these forms ; to condemn Absolute Religion, called by 
whatever name, is to condemn both Man and God. 

Jesus fell back on God, aiming to teach absolute Reli- \/ 
gion, absolute Morality ; the truth its own authority, his 
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works his witness. The early Cliristians fell back on the 
- 'tliority of Jesus; their successors, on the Bible, the 
^rk of the apostles and prophets ; the next generation 
on the Church, the work of apostles and fathers. The 
world retreads tliis ground. Protestantism delivers us 
from the tyranny of the Church, and carries us back to the 
Bible. Bibhcal criticism frees us from the thraldom of the 
Scripture, and brings us to the authority of Jesus. Philo- 
sophical Spiritualism liberates us from all personal and 
finite authority, and restores us to God, the primeval foim- 
tain, whence the Church, the Scriptures, and Jesus have 
drawn all the water of hfe, wherewith they fill their urns. 
Thence, and thence only, shall mankind obtain Absolute ' 
Keligion and spiritual well-being. Is this a retreat for 
mankind ? No, it is progress without end. The race of 
men never before stood so high as now ; with sufiering, 
tears, and blood they have toiled, through barbarism and 
war, to their present height, and we see the world of pro- 
mise opening upon our eye. But what is not behind ia 
before us. 

Institutions arise as they are needed, and fall when their 
work is done. Of these things nothing is fixed. Institu- 
tions are provisional, man only is final. Corporeal des- 
potism is getting ended ; will the spiritual tyranny last for 
ever ? A will above our puny strength, marshals the race 
of men, using our freedom, virtue, folly, as instruments to 
one vast end — the harmonious development of Man. We 
see the art of God in the web of a spider, and the cell of a 
boo, but have not skill to discern it in the march of Man. 
We repine at the slowness of the future in coming, or the 
swiftness of the past in fleeing away j we s\gh for the fa- 
bled ^' Millennium " to advance, or pray Time to restore 
us the Age of Gold. It avails nothing. We cannot hurry 
God, nor retard him. Old schools and new schools seem 
as men that stand on the shore of some Atlantic bay, and 
shout, to frighten back tha tide, or urge it on. What 
boots their cry ? Gently the sea swells under the moon, 
and, in the hour of God's appointment, the tranquil tide 
rolls in, to inlet and river, to lave the rocks, to bear on its 
bosom the ship of the merchant, the weeds of the sea. 
We complain, as our fathers ; let us rather rejoice, for 
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questions less weiglity than these liave in other ages "been 
disposed of only with the point of the sword, and the 
thunder of cannon — put off, not settle u. 

If the opinions advanced in this Discourse be correct, 
then Religion is above all institutions, and can never fai' ; 
they shall perish, but Religion endure ; they shall wax old 
as a garment ; they shall be changed, and the places that 
knew them shall know them no more for ever ; but Reli- 
gion is ever the same, and its years shall have no end. 
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"Cbanges are coming fast upon the world. In tho violent stru^le of opposite in- 
terests, the decaying prejudices that have bound men together, in the old forma of so- 
ciety, ore snapping asunder, one after another. Must wo look forward to a hopeless 
succession of evils, in which exasperated parties will be alternately victors and victims, 
till all sink under some one povfer, whoso interest it is to preserve a quiet desiwtism? 
Who can hope for a better result, unless the great lesson bo leanit, that there can be 
no essential improvement in the condition of society, without tho improvement of men 
as moral and religious beings ; and tliat this can be effected only by religioiLS Teuth ? 
To expect this improvement from any form of false religion, because it is called reli- 
gion, is as if, in iiduiiuistering to one in a fever, we were to take some drug from an 
apothecarj^'s shelves, satisQed with its being called medicine."— Andrews Noetobt.— 
Statement of Reasons, dkc. Pvefcice, p. ixii. — Jiixiii. „ 

*' What greater calamity can fall upon a nation than the loss of Worship ? Then all 
things go to decay. Genius leaves the temple to haunt the senate or the market. 
Literature becomes fWvolov Science is cold. The eye of youth is not lighted by the 
hope of other worlds, and age •' without honour. In the Soul let the reden-.ption be 
sought. In one soul, iu your soul, there are resources for the world. Tho stationari- 
neas of religion, tho assumption that the age of inspiration is passed, that the Bible is 
closed ; the fear of degrading the character of Jesus, by representing him as a man, in- 
dicate with sufficient clearness the falsehood of our theology. It is the office of a true 
teacher, to show us that God is, not was ; that he speaketh, not spake. The true Chris- 
tianity—a faith like Christ's in the infinitude of man— is lost. None believcth in the 
soul of man, but only in some man, or person, old and departed."— Eaxph Waldo 
HiUlKBaos.— Address in Divinity College, <&c., p. 24, 25. 
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I. OP THE POPULAR THEOLOGY. 

Theology is the science of Religion. Ifc treats of Man, 
God, and the Relation between Man and God, with the 
duties which grow out of that relation. It is both queen 
and mother of all science ; the loftiest and most ennobling 
of all the speculative pursuits of Man. But the popular 
theology of this day is no science at all, but a system of 
incoherent notions, woven together by scholastic logic, 
and resting on baseless assimaptions. The pursuit thereof 
in the ecclesiastical method does not elevate. There is in 
it somawhat not holy. It is not studied as science, with no 
concern except for the truth of the conclusion. We wish 
to find the result as we conceived it to be; as Bishop 
Butler has said, " People habituate themselves io let things 
pass through their minds, rather than to think of them. 
Thus by use they become satisfied merely with seeing what 
is said, without going any further.^' Our Theology has 
two great Idols, the Bible and Christ j by worshipping 
these, and not God only, we lose much of the truth they 
b 'h offer us. Our theology relies on assumptions, not 
ultimate facts; so it comes to no certain conclusions; 
weaves cobwebs, but no cloth. 

The popular Theology rests on these main assumptions ; 
the Divinity of the Churches, and the Divinity of the Bible. 
What is the value of each ? It has been found convenient to 
assume both. Then it has several important aphorisms, 
^, hich it makes use of as if they were established truths, to 
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be employed as the maxims of geometry, and no more to 
"be called in question. Amongst these are the following : 
Man under the hght of nature is not capable of discovering 
the moral and religious truth needed for his moral and 
religious Avelfare ; there must be, a personal and miraculous 
mediator between each man and God ; a life of blameless 
obedience to the law of Man's natm-e will not render us 
acceptable to God, and insure our well-being in the next 
life; we need a superhuman being to bear our sins, 
through whom alone wo are saved ; Jesus of IsTar^areth is 
that superhuman, and miraculous, and sin-reconciling me- 
diator j the doctrine he taught is Revealed Rehgion, Avhich 
dilfers essentially from Natural Religion ; an external and 
contingant miracle is the only proof of an eternal and 
necessary truth in Morals or Eeligion ; God formerly tran- 
scended the laws of Nature and made a miraculous revela- 
tion of some truth; he does not now inspire men as 
formerly. Bach of these aphorisms is a gratuitous assump- 
tion, which has nc\^er been proved, and of course all the 
theological deductions made from the aphorisn'is, or rest- 
ing on these two main assumptions, are without any real 
foundation. Theologians have assumed their facts, and 
then reasoned as if the fact were established, but the con- 
clusion was an inference from a baseless assumption. Thus 
it accounts for nothing, " We only become certain of the 
immortality of the soul from the fact of Ckrist^s resurrec- 
tion," says Theology. Here are two assumptions : first, 
the fact of that resurrection ; second, that it proves our im- 
mortahty. If we ask proof of the first point, it is not easy 
to come by ; of the second, it is not shown. The theolo- 
gical method is false ; for it does not prove its facts histori- 
cally, or verify its conclusions philosopliically. The Hindoo 
theory says, the ef rth rests on the back of an Elephant, the 
Elephant on a Tortoise. But what does the Tortoise rest 
upon ? The great Turtle of popular theology rests on — an 
assumption. Who taught us the infallible divinity of the 
Bible, or the Churches ? " Why, we always thought so. 
We inherited the opinion, as land, from our fathers, to have 
and to hold, for our use and behoof, for ourselves, and our 
heirs for ever. Would you have a better title ? We are 
regularly * seized ' of the doctrine ; it came, with the divine 
right of kings, from our fathers, who by the grace of God, 
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burnfc mon for douLting tlie tratli of their tlieology ! " This 
is the defence of the popula?.- theology. We have freedom 
ill civil affairs,, can revise our ytatutes, change the adminis- 
tration, or amend the constitution. Have we freedom in 
theological affairSj to revise, change, amend a vicious theo- 
logy ? We have always been doing it, but only by halves, 
not looking at the foundation of the matter. We have 
applied good sense to many things, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Manufactures, and with distinguished success; not yet to 
Tueology. We make improvements in science and art every 
year. Men survey the clouds, note the variations of the 
magnetic needle, analyze rocks, waters, soils^ and do.uptfear 
truth shall hurt them though it make Hipparchus and Car- 
dan unreadable. Our Method of theology is false no less 
than its assumptions. What must we expect of the con- 
clusicn ? Wliat we find. 

If % school were founded to teach Geology, and the 
professors of that science wore required to sulDsci'ibe the 
geological symbol of Aristotle or Paracelsus, and swear 
solemnly to interpret facts by that obsolete creed, and 
maintain and inculcate the geological faith as expressed in 
that cieed, in opposition to "Vycrnerians, Bucklandians, 
Lyelliai.s, and all other geological " heresies/' ancient or 
modern; if the professors were required to subscribe this 
every live years, and no pupil was allowed the name of 
Geologist, or permitted peacefully to examine a rock, un- 
less he professed that cieed, what would men say to the 
matter ? No one thinks such a course strange in theology ; 
our fatha'3 did so before us. In plain English, we are afraid 
of the truth. " God forbid," said a man lamous in his day, 

that orr love ol' truth should be so cold as to tolerate any 
erroneoui opinion " — ^but our own. Any change is looked 
on with suspicion. If the drift-Aveed of the ocean be hauled 
upon the land, men fear the ocean will be drank up, or 
blown di'T ; if the pine-tree rock, they exclaim, the mountain 
falling caneth to nought. How superstitiously men look 
on the m.racle-qucstion, as if the world could not stand if 
the ndrades of the New Testament were not real ! 

The popular theology does not aim to prove Absolute 
Religion, but a. system of doctrines r^ade chiefly of words. 
Now the problem of theology is continually changing. In 
the time of Moses it was this ; To separate Ecbgion from 
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the Feticliism of the Canaaniiies, and the Polytheism of tho 
Egyptians, and connect it with the doctrine of one God. 
No donht Janues and Jamb j;es , exclaimed with pious horror;, 
What, give up the GarHc and the Cats which our fathers 
prayed to and swore hj ! we shall never be guilty of that 
infidelity. But the Pi'iesthood of Garhc came to an end, 
and the world sfcill continued, though the Oats were not 
worshipped. In the time of Jesus, the problem was, to 
separate Religion from the obsolete ritual of Moses. We 
know the result ; the Scribes and Pharisees were shocked 
at the thought of abandoning the ritual of Moses ! Bat 
the ritual went its way. In the time of Luther a new pro- 
blem arose ; to separate Keligion from the forms of the 
Catholic church. The issue is well known. In our times 
the problem is to separate Religion from whatever is finite, 
church, book, person, and let it rest on its Absolute 
Truth.' Numerous questions come up for discussioa : lo 
Christianity Absolute Religion ? What relation does Jesus 
bear to the human race ? What relation does the Bible 
sustain to it ? We have nothing to fear from truth, or for 
truth, but everything to hope. It is about Theology that 
men quarrel, not about Religion ; that is but one. 

II. OP THE POPULAR. CHEISTIANITY. 

Coming away from the theology of our time, aid look- 
ing at the pubhc virtue, as revealed in our hfe, political, 
commercial, and social, and seeing things as they are, we 
must come to this conclusion; either ChristianKy — con- 
sidered as the Absolute Religion — is false and utterly de- 
testable, or else modern society, in its basis and details, is 
wrong, very wrong. There is no third conclusionpossible. 
Religion demands a divine life ; society one mean and 
earthly. Religion says — its great practical maiim — We 
that are strong ought to bear the burdens of tie weak ; 
society. We that are strong must make the weak bear our 
burdens, and do this daily. The strong do not always 
compel the weak as heretofore, with a sword, nor violently 
bind them mainly in fetters of ivon ; they compej with an 
idea, and chain with manacles unseen, but felt, lien most 
eminent in defence of the popular theology are loudest in 
1 See Miscellanies, Art. XII. 
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support of American Slavery. Hell and Slavery are tlieir 
favourite dogmas 1 Who does the world's work ; he that 
receives most largely the world's good ? It needs not 
that truisms be repeated. Now it is a high word of Chris- 
tianity^ he that is greatest shall be your servant. What 
is the corresponding word of society ? Everybody knows 
it. Do we estimate greatness in this way, by the man's 
achievements for the public welfare ? Oh no, we have no 
such vulgar standard ! Men of " superior talents and cul- 
tivation/' do we expect them to be great by derv.'ng man- 
kind ? Nay, by serving themselves ! 

Eeligion is love of God and Man. la that the bapis of 
action with us ? A young man se'ttuig out in life, and 
choosing his calling, says this to himself : How can I get 
the most ease and honours out of the world, returning the 
least of toil and self-denial ? That is the philosophy of many 
a life : the verv end of even what is called the " better 
class '' of society. Who says, This will I do ; I will be a 
man, a whole complete man, as God made me ; take care 
of myself, but serve my brother, counting my strength 
also HIS, not merely his mine ; I will take nothing from 
the world which is not honestly, truly, manfully earned ? 
Who puts his feet forward in such a life ? We call such a 
man a Fool. Yes, Jesus of Nazareth is a fool, tried by 
the penny- wisdom of this generation. We honour him in 
our Sunday talk ; hearing his words, say solemnly as the 
parasites of Herod, "It is the voice of a God, not of a 
man ! " and smite a man on both cheeks, who does not 
cry Amen. But aU the week long, we blaspheme that 
great soul, who speaks though dead, and call his word, a 
Fool's talk. That is the popular Christianity. We pray 
as well as the old Pharisee, " Lord, we thank thee we are 
not as other men, as the Heathen Socrates, who knew 
nothing, as the ' Infidel,' who cannot believe contradic- 
tions and absurdities. We say grace before meat ; attend 
to all the church-ordinances; can repeat the creed, and 
we believe every word of both thy Testaments j O Lord, 
what wouldst thou more ? A/iTe have fulfilled all righteous- 
ness.'^ 

Alas for us ! We have taken the name of Jesus in our 
Church, and psalm-singing. We can say "Lord, Lord, 
no man ever spake as thou.'' But our Christianity is 
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talk ; it is not in tlio iieart, nor tlie tu^d, nor the liead, 
hut only in tlie tongue. Could that great man^ whose 
soul bestrides iae world to bless it, come back again, and 
speak in bold words, to our condition, follies, sins, his de- 
nunciation and his blest beatitudes, rooting up with his 
" Woe-unto-you, Hypocrites,^' what was not of God's 
planting, and calling things by right names— how should 
we honour him ? As Annas, and Caiaphas, and their fel- 
lows honoured that " Gahlean, and no prophet," — with 
spitting and a cross. But it costs little to talk and to 
pray. 

A divine manliness is the despaii' of our Churches. No 
man is reckoned good who does not beheve in sin, and 
human inability. We seem to have said : — Alas for us ! 
We defile our week-days by selfish and unclean living ; we 
dishonour our homos, by low aims and lack of lov/3 ; by 
sensuality and sin. We debase the sterling word of God 
in our soul; we cannot discern between good and evil, 
nor read Nature aright; nor come at first-hand to God; 
therefore let us set one day apart from our work ; let us 
build us a house which we will enter only on that day 
trade does not tempt us ; let us take the wisest of books, 
and make it our oracle ; let it save us from thought, and 
be to us as a God ; let us take our brother to explain us 
this book, to stand between us and God ; let him be holy 
for us, pray for us, represent a divine life. We know 
these things cannot be, but let us make believe." The 
work is accomplished, and we have the Sabbath, the 
Church, the Bible, and the Ministry; each beautiful in 
itself, but our ruin, when made the substitutes for hoHness 
of heart and a divine life. 

In Absolute Religion we have what is wide as the East 
and the West ; deep and high as the Nadir and Zenith ; 
certain as Truth, and everlasting as God. But in our life 
we are heathens. He that fears God becomes a prey. To 
be religious, with us, in speech and action, a man must 
take his life in his hand, and be a lamb among the wolves. 
Does our Christianity enter the counting-room ; the senate- 
house ; the jail ? Does it look on ignorance and poverty, 
seeking to root them out of the land ? The religious doc- 
t.rir.6 of work and wages is a plain thing ; he that wins the 
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sta.plo from tlie maternal earth; who expends strength, 
slfiii, taste, on that staple, ma,kiug it more valuable ; who 
aids men. to be healthier, wiser, better, more holy, he does 
a service to the race; does the world's work. To get 
commodities won by others^ sweat, by violence and the 
long arm, is Robbery, the ancient Roman way ; to get 
them by cunning and the long head, is Tx-ade, the modern 
Christian way. What say Reason and Jesus to that ? No 
doubt the Christianity of the Pulpit is a poor thing. 
Words cannot utter its poverty ; it is neither meat nor 
drink ; the text saves the sermon. Bat the Christianity 
of daily life, of the street, that is still worse, the whole 
Bible could not save it. Thfe history of society is ^mmed 
up in a word ; Cain killed Abel : that of real Religion also 
in a word ; Christ died for his brother. 

From ancient times we have received two priceless trea- 
sures : The Sunday, as a day of rest, social meeting, and 
religious instruction ; and the institution of Preaching, 
whereby a living man is to speak on the deepest of sub- 
jects. But what have we made of them ? Our Sabbath — 
what a weariness is it ; wnat superstition defiles its sunny 
hours ! And Preacliing — what has it to do with Hfe ? 
Men graceless and ungifted make it handiwork ; a sermon 
is the Hercules-pillar and ultima Thule of dulness. The 
Popular Religion is unmanly and sneaking. It dares not 
look Reason in the face, but creeps behind tradition and 
only quotes. It has nothing new and living to say. To 
hear its talk one would think that God was dead, or at best 
asleep. We have enough of Church-going, a remnant of 
oiu" fathers' veneration, which might lead to great good ; 
reverence still for the Sabbath, one of the best institutions 
the stream of time has brought us ; we have still admiration 
for the name of Jesus. A soul so great and pure could not 
have lived in vain. But to call ourselves Christians after 
his kind of Religion, while we are keeping slaves and 
stoning prophets — may God forgive that mockery ! Are 
men to servo God by lengthening the creed and shorten- 
ing the commandments ; making long prayers and devour- 
ing the weak j by turning Reason out of doors and con- 
demning such as will not believe our Theology, nor accept 
a priest's falsehood in God's name ? 
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Religion is Life. Is our Life Religion? ^To man pre- 
tends it. No doubt there are good men in all Churches, 
and out of all Churches ; there have been such in the hold 
of pirate-ships and robbers' dens. I know there are good 
men and pious women, and I would go leagues long to sit 
down at their blessed feet and kiss their garments' hem ; 
but what are the mass of us ? Disciples of Absolute Reli- 
gion ? Christians after the fashion of Jesus of Nazareth ? 
No ! only Christians in. tongue. It is an imputed right- 
eousness that we honour ; not ours, but borrowed of Tradi- 
tion ; an historical Christianity " that was, but is no 
more. A man is a Christian if he goes to meeting in a 
fashionable place ; pays his pew-tax ; bows to the parson; 
believes with his sect j is good as other people. Tliat is 
our religion; what is lived, what is preached; *'like 
people, like priest,^' was never more true. 

it is not that we need new forma and symbols, or even 
the rejection of the old. Baptism and the Sijpper are still 
beautiful and comforting to many a soul. A spiritual man 
can put spirit upon these. To many they are still power- 
ful auxiliaries. They commune with God novr and then — ■ 
through bread and wine, as others hold converse with 
Hiiti for ever, through the symbols of Nature, the wind? 
that wake the *^ soft and soul-like sound " of the pine tree ; 
through the earliest violets of spring and the last leaf of 
autumn ; through calm and storm, and stars and blooming 
trees, and winter's snows and summer's sunshine. A 
religious man never lacks symbols of its own, elements of 
connijunion with God. What we want is the Soul of 
Religion, Rehgion that thinks and works ; its SiON will 
tpJko care of it«elf. 

With MB R<>hgion is a nun ; she sits, of week days, 
behind her black veU, in the meeting-house ; her hands on 
her knees ; making her creed more unreadable ; damning 
"infidels" and " carnal Reason;'* she only comes out in 
the streets of ft Sunday, when the shops are shut, and 
temptation out of sight, and the din of business is still as 
a baby's sleep. All the week nobody thinks of that joy- 
less vestal. Meantime strong-handed Cupidity, with Ms 
legion of devils, goes up and down the earth, and presses 
Vv^eakneas, Ignorance, and Want, into his service ; sends 
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Bibles to Africa on the deck of Lis sliip, and Eum and 
Gu.ipowder in the hold, knowing that the Church he pays 
will pray for ^'the outward bound." Ho brings home, 
most Christian Cupidity, images of himself God has carved 
in. ebony; to enslave and so Christianize and bless the 
sable son of Ethiopia ! Verily we are a Christian people ; 
zealous of good- works ; drawing nigh unto God — ^with our 
lips ! Lives there a savage tribe our sons have visited, 
that has not cause to curse and hate the name of Chris- 
tians, who have plundered, polluted, slain, enslaved their 
children ? Not one the wide world round, from the Man- 
dans to the Malays. If there were but half the Religion 
in all Christendom, that there is talk of it during .a. "Re- 
vival,'^ in a village ; at the baseness, political, commercial, 
social baseness daily done in the world, such a shout of 
indignation would go up from the four corners of earth, as 
should make the ears of Cupidity tingle again, and would 
hustle the oppressor out of creation. 

I'he Poor, the Ignorant, the Weak, have we always with 
us; inasmuch as we do ^ood unto them, we serve God; 
inasmuch as we do it not umo the least of them, we blas- 
pheme God and cumber the ground we tread on. Was 
there no meaning in that old word, " He that knew his 
Lord's will and did it not, shall be beaten with many 
stripes ?" They are already laid upon us. Religion meant 
something with Paul; something with Jesus; what does 
it mean with us ? A divine life from infancy to age ; 
divine aU through ? Oh, no ; a cheaper thing than that ; 
it means talk, creed-makiag, and creed-believing, and 
cfeed-defending. We Christians of the " nineteenth cen- 
tury'' have many "inventions to save labour;" among 
them fl process by which " a man is made as good a Chris- 
tian in five minutes as in fifty years." Behold Christianity 
made easy I Do men love Religion and its divine life, as 
Gain and Trade ? Is it the great moving principle with 
us ; something loved for itself; somethmg to Hve by ? 
Oh, no. Nobody pretends it. 

No wonder " ministers cannot bear to hear the truth 
spoken;" five minutes' talk will not weigh down fifty 
years' work, save in the Church's balance. The Christiam- 
ity of the Churches stands at the comer of the street^ and 
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bellows till aU rings again from Cape Sable to tbe Lake of 
the Woods, if a single " heretic " lifts up his voice, though 
never so weak, in the obscurest comer of the earth ; but 
Giant Sin may g' > through the land with his hideous rout ; 
may ride rougL -tJiod over the poor, and burn the stuudiiig 
corn c iid poison the waters of the nation, and shake tho 
very Church till the steeple rock — and there shall not a 
dog wag his tongue. When did the Chi-istianity of the 
churches leave a heresy unscathed ; when did it ever de- 
nounce a popular sin — the desolation of intemperauce, our 
butchery of the Indians, the soul-destroying traffic in the 
jQesh and blood of men " for whom Christ died ? " These 
things need no comment. They tell their own tale. 
Where is the infidelity of this age ? Bead the sectarian 
newspapers. We have a theological Religion to defend 
with tracts, sermons, ministers, and scandal. It needs all 
that to defend it. 

No wonder young men, and young women too, of the 
most spiritual stamp, lose their reverence for the Church, 
or come into it only for a slumber, irresistible, profound, 
and strangely similar to death. What concord hath free- 
dom with slaveiy? Talent goes to the world, not the 
churches. No wonder Unbelief scoffs in the public print : 
" beside what that grim wolf, with privy paw, daily de- 
vours apace, and nothing said ; " there is an unbelief, 
worse than the public scoffing, though more secret, which, 
needs not be spoken of. No wonder the old cry is raised, 
" The Church in danger,^' as its crazy timbers sway to and 
fro if a strong man treads its floors. But what then ? 
What is true never fails. Religion is permanent in the 
race; Christianity everlasting as God. These can never 
perish, through the treachery of their defenders, or the 
violence of their foes. We look round us, and all seems to 
change ; what was solid last night, is fluid and passed off 
to-day ; the theology of our fathers is unreadable ; the 
doctrine of the middle-uge " divines " is deceased like 
them. Shall our mountain stand ? " Everywhere is in- 
stability and insecurity." It is only men's heads that swim 
not the stars that run round. The Soul of man remains 
the same ; Absolute Religion does not change ; God still 
speaks ia Mind and Conscience, Heart and Soul j is still 
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immanent in his children. Wo need no new forms ; the 
old. Baptism and the Supper, are still beautiful to many a 
man, and speak blefised words of religious significance. 
Let them continue for such as need them. We want real 
Christianity, the abLolute Eeligion, preached with faith and 
applied to life; Being 'xood and Doing Good. There is 
but one real Religion ; we need only open our eyes to see 
that ; only live it, in love to God, and love to Man, and we 
are blest of Him that liveth for ever and ever. 
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